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WM.    BRENDON    AND   SON,    LTD.,    PRINTERS,    I'LYMOUTH 


TO   MY  LIFE-LONG   FRIEND 

COLONEL   HENRY   WATTERSON 

DEAN  OF  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS 

NOBLEST  SON  OF 

THE  UNITED  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

THIS   BOOK   IS 

AFFECTIONATELY  DEDICATED 


O  Franklin  and  Washington,  compeers  in  glory, 

Whom  Greece  would  have  decked  with  her  immortal  bays  ; 

0  ye  to  whom  Clio,  severe  muse  of  story, 
Will  render  the  tribute  of  honour  and  praise  ; 
Let  me  not  be  misled  by  my  hopes'  fond  illusion, 
Believing  the  light  of  your  freedom  shall  beam 
To  lighten  the  gloom  of  our  own  dark  confusion, 

1  cannot  believe  it  is  only  a  dream 

Of  my  fancy,  that  we,  men  of  France,  shall  soon  see 
The  day  when,  like  you,  brave  American  freemen. 
Our  heroic  models,  we  too  shall  be  free. — Ch^nier. 


INTRODUCTION 

There  was  a  very  distinguished  American  wit  whose 
contribution  to  the  sum  of  his  nation's  achievement 
consisted  in  one  sentence  which  has  become  historical. 

"  Good  Americans,"  said  Tom  Appleton,  *'  when  they 
die  go  to  Paris."  Tom  Appleton — so  called  among  his 
intimates — was  the  Sydney  Smith  of  the  Boston  society 
of  his  day,  a  big,  round-shouldered  man  with  heavy, 
sombre  eyes  behind  which  his  audacious  humour  lay 
in  ambush  and  enlivened  the  transcendental  seriousness 
of  the  Boston  of  that  time.  Being  only  an  amateur 
humorist,  he  nearly  achieved  the  signal  honour  of 
being  forgotten  in  the  immortality  of  his  epigram, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  genial  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table  "  that  the  name  of  the  man  who  made  a  complete 
character  study  of  his  countrymen  in  eight  words  has 
not  been  forgotten.  For,  indeed,  the  end  and  aim  of 
most  Americans  for  more  than  a  century,  whether 
they  could  afford  it  or  not,  was  to  go  to  Paris. 

Of  course,  in  postponing  the  time  of  their  visit  Tom 
Appleton  exaggerated,  as,  indeed,  all  wits  do.  StiU, 
it  was  only  to  point  the  national  aspiration  more 
trenchantly.  For  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
those  days  the  stay-at-home  Americans  were  homesick 
for  a  sight  of  the  city  they  had  never  seen. 
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"  I'm  going  to  Paris,"  was  the  exultant  boast.  Never 
to  London.  For  London  was  a  duty,  but  Paris  was  a 
joy.  Paris  lured  them  by  its  traditions  of  friendship, 
by  the  promise  of  a  life  of  which  hitherto  they  had 
had  no  conception,  and  by  the  lavish  generosity  with 
which  it  shared  its  treasures  of  science,  art  and  beauty 
with  all  strangers  within  its  gates.  So,  undaunted 
by  an  unknown  tongue,  by  racial  and  religious  differ- 
ences, and  by  a  totally  different  outlook  on  life, 
they  succumbed  to  the  spell  under  which  the  most 
rigid  of  New  England  Puritans  discovered,  possibly 
for  the  first  time,  the  joie  de  vivre.  Strict  ladies,  from 
the  most  godly  of  New  England  country  towns, 
became  so  disloyal  to  their  ice-water  principles  as  to 
drink  claret,  excusing  this  awful  backsliding  by  the 
mercifully  impure  condition  of  the  water,  while  many 
a  blameless  Presbyterian  was  so  false  to  his  upbringing 
as  to  go  to  a  theatre  on  a  Sunday  when,  had  he  been  at 
home,  he  would  have  gone  to  "  meetin'."  Such  was 
the  lure  of  Paris. 

Besides,  the  language,  which  most  of  them  did  not 
understand,  has  always,  like  charity,  covered  a 
multitude  of  indiscretions.  While  Paris  overflowed 
with  indescribable  charm,  the  dreariness  of  London 
of  those  days,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  the  ordinary 
characteristic  of  most  American  towns,  exaggerated 
in  the  case  of  London  because  of  its  unwieldy  size. 

Indeed,  for  many  decades  the  American,  sensitive 
to  fogs  and  cold  shoulders,  fled  from  London  to  Paris, 
unaware  that  under  the  national  frost  was  hidden  a  shy, 
friendly  soul  struggling  with  an  historic  inability  to  be 
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anything  but  frigid.  But  that  has  long  since  changed, 
for  between  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  last  century 
America  discovered  what  was  nearly  as  important 
as  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  that 
was — London.  And  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  the 
genius  whose  centenary  the  world  celebrates  now,  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  Charles  Dickens 
that  this  amazing  discovery  was  ever  made.  For 
from  that  time  on  the  American  went  on  pilgrimages 
to  London,  not  so  much  to  study  the  London  of  history 
as  the  London  of  Charles  Dickens,  who  had  touched  its 
dull  streets  with  the  glamour  of  his  genius  and  fiUed 
them  with  life.  From  that  time  they  came  to  England 
to  see  the  places  in  which  the  creatures  of  his  fancy 
had  lived.  Thus  began  the  spell  of  London  which 
is  now  slowly  dividing  that  of  Paris,  to  the  end 
that  had  Mr.  Appleton  lived  to  bring  his  epigram 
up  to  date  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  included 
London. 

For  instance,  to  exchange  an  American  for  a 
French  Sunday  was  to  leave  behind  a  dreary  day, 
punctuating  a  strenuous  week,  for  one  of  light- 
hearted  amusement  and  gaiety.  What  wonder  that 
those  early  Americans,  confronted  by  a  similar  home 
product  in  London,  fled  from  the  gloom  of  Blooms- 
bury  to  the  gay  city  on  the  Seine,  in  whose  deplorable 
vocabulary  there  is  no  such  word  as  "  home,"  but 
whose  outlook  on  life  was  cheerful,  and  whose  varied 
governments  of  republics,  sandwiched  by  an  occasional 
monarchy,  formed  a  perpetual  entertainment  for 
the  travelling  foreigner.     Even  in  the  throes  of  re- 
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curring  revolutions  Paris  exercised  her  irresistible 
charm  over  each  succeeding  generation  of  Americans, 
Does  not  Mr.  Conway  vividly  describe  how,  what- 
ever other  nationalities  fled  before  a  Paris  revolution, 
the  American  always  remained  to  see  it  out  ?  Tragedy 
could  not  quell  the  gaiety  of  Paris,  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  death  she  drew  towards  her  great  and  small, 
good  and  bad,  famous  and  infamous. 

We  owe  to  Mr.  Conway  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
having  for  the  first  time  gathered  together  this  interest- 
ing record  of  his  distinguished  countrymen's  presence 
in  Paris.  They  left  their  indelible  imprint  on  that 
great  city  as  it  left  it  on  them.  We  learn  how  the 
most  famous  of  American  statesmen  first  received 
here  that  support  which  enabled  them  to  rear  their 
great  republic  on  indestructible  foundations,  adding 
immortal  pages  both  to  French  and  American 
history.  We  read  how  there  came  to  Paris  for 
research  and  encouragement  the  most  famous  of 
American  scientists,  whose  discoveries  and  inventions 
were  destined  to  change  the  course  of  history  and  the 
very  face  of  the  world.  And  further,  that  to  French 
art  American  art  owes  its  highest  inspiration  and 
encouragement,  the  result  of  which  is  its  own  noble 
list  of  great  artists. 

All  this  America  owes  to  France.  If  all,  in  Mr.  Con- 
way's interesting  pages,  cannot  claim  an  equally  high 
standard  of  fame,  it  may  at  least  be  said  of  everyone 
that  not  a  single  American  has  been  recorded  here 
whose  presence  in  Paris  has  not  been  an  honour  to  his 
country,  and  who  cannot  lay  claim  to  grateful  remem- 
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brance  by  reason  of  some  notable  service  performed  or 
some  inspiring  work  accomplished. 

Mr.  Conway  shows  us  how  diverse  have  been  the 
Americans  who  have  left  traces  of  their  presence 
in  Paris,  many  of  whom  remained  there  for  years, 
captive  to  her  infinite  charm  :  statesmen,  scientists, 
artists,  poets  and  gifted  and  beautiful  women.  For 
to  France's  eternal  glory  it  can  be  said  that  Paris, 
in  her  name,  has  always  given  a  royal  welcome  to 
foreign  students,  whether  men  of  science  or  artists. 
Whatever  branch  of  study  or  research  they  pursued, 
she  placed  at  their  disposal  her  incalculable  treasures. 

Mr.  Conway  traces  for  us  with  singular  lucidity  and, 
as  it  were,  between  the  lines,  the  early  history  of 
American  and  French  friendship,  in  which  the  tradi- 
tional enmity  between  England  and  France  played  so 
vital  a  part,  and  as  one  reads  these  brief  studies  of  the 
eminent  statesmen  to  whom  America  entrusted  her 
interests,  the  most  important  of  which  were  to  enlist 
and  preserve  the  friendship  of  France,  one  realises  the 
curious  ways  of  historic  friendship,  swayed  as  they 
always  are  by  the  most  ordinary  of  human  motives. 
The  friendships  of  nations  are  rarely  altruistic,  and 
the  benevolence  of  Louis  XVI 's  government  to  the 
country  whose  aims  were  entirely  antagonistic  to 
its  own  is  one  of  the  singular  anomalies  of  history. 
The  best  and  noblest  of  French  chivalry  hastened 
to  aid  the  struggling  country  fighting  for  principles 
which  were  contrary  to  all  their  own  traditions. 
It  was  perhaps  in  return  that  the  new  republic 
sent  to  France  to  represent  her  interests  her  most 
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distinguished  son  after  George  Washington  —Benjamin 
Franklin.  For,  indeed,  such  was  his  universal  genius 
that  not  only  did  he  discover  how  to  curb  the  lightning 
by  means  of  a  rod,  but,  what  is  even  greater,  he 
succeeded  in  making  republicanism  fashionable  in  the 
aristocratic  Court  of  France. 

Before  me  lies  a  sheaf  of  time-stained  letters 
and  papers  that  forms  a  bridge  across  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter  to  this  very  time  when  Dr. 
Franklin  represented  the  new  republic  at  the  Court  of 
France.  These  letters  belong  to  an  old  American  family, 
one  of  the  few  that  can  lay  claim  to  an  historic  past, 
bound  up  as  it  is  in  the  fortunes  of  their  country. 
Among  its  distinguished  forbears  was  that  gallant 
General  Stark  who  so  brilliantly  defeated  the  English 
at  the  battle  of  Bennington.  Another  was  the 
patriotic  Robert  Morris,  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  who  gave  his  whole 
fortune  to  aid  his  country  in  her  struggle  for  freedom, 
while  still  another  was  Franklin  Pierce,  President  of 
the  United  States.  All  these  letters  and  documents  were 
either  written  to  or  by  Robert  Morris,  and  they  have 
until  now  remained  untouched  in  the  possession  of 
their  owner,  Mr.  Charles  Morris  Stark,  who  represents 
in  his  own  person  the  two  distinguished  American 
families  of  Morris  and  Stark.  It  is  to  his  kind  per- 
mission that  I  owe  the  privilege  of  quoting  from 
them,  as  well  as  from  an  old  diary  of  which  only  a 
portion  survives.  I  quote  them  as  bearing  directly 
on  that  early  time  and  the  great  personality  of  Franklin, 
with  whom  Mr.  Conway's    book   begins,  elucidating 
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as  they  do,  and  at  first  hand,  the  friendship  of  France 
and  America.  The  first  quotation  is  from  a  letter  of 
Dr.  Frankhn  to  Robert  Morris,  and  is  dated  March  7, 
1783,  and  in  it  he  refers  to  a  contract  he  has  made 
with  the  Court  of  France  for  a  loan  of  six  millions  at 
the  very  time  when  French  finances  were  themselves 
in  a  deplorable  condition. 

"  You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  Gazette,"  he  writes, 
"  that  the  Government  is  obliged  to  stop  payment 
for  a  year  of  its  own  bills  of  exchange  drawn  in 
America  and  the  East  Indies,  yet  it  has  advanced  six 
millions  to  save  the  credit  of  ours."  He  concludes  : 
"  You  will  see  in  the  contract  fresh  marks  of  the  King's 
goodness  towards  us  in  giving  so  long  a  term  for 
payment  and  forgiving  us  the  first  year's  interest." 
A  Government's  friendship  could  indeed  go  no 
farther,  and  although  the  ill-fated  King  and  Queen 
who  had  been  such  steadfast  friends  to  America  fell 
victims  to  the  principles  which  they  had  encouraged 
in  another  country,  yet  their  friendship  to  America 
seems  to  have  been  handed  down  as  a  legacy  to  the 
revolutionary  Government. 

Side  glimpses  of  great  men  are  always  of  singular 
interest,  and  so  among  others  there  is  a  letter 
of  George  Washington  which  brings  him  nearer  to 
ordinary  humanity  than  the  recital  of  his  victories. 
It  is  one  in  which  he  invites  Madam  Morris  and  her 
husband  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  as  a  postscript  the 
great  man  adds  that  he  encloses  "  a  memorandum  of 
muslins  "  which  he  hears  from  Mr.  Morris  she  wiU  be 
so  obliging  as  to  bring  with  her !  It  seems  nearly 
b 
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sacrilegious  even  for  Madam  Washington  to  have  em- 
ployed that  great  patriot  to  send  for  muslin  according 
to  sample.    Still,  it  brings  him  very  near. 

In  the  same  way  the  diary,  which  was  written  in 
later  life  by  Robert  Morris's  son  Thomas — and  of 
which  only  a  fragment  remains — describes  his  own 
childhood  and  how  he  and  his  brother,  at  the  age  of 
nine  and  ten,  were  sent  to  France  to  be  educated, 
being  taken  over  in  the  frigate  and  under  the  care  of 
Admiral  Comte  de  Grasse,  after  the  united  French 
and  American  victories  at  Yorktown. 

His  school  at  Passy  was  not  far  from  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Franldin,  and  again  I  cannot  but  feel  that  this 
homely  and  intimate  reference  to  Dr.  Franklin  by 
one  who  constantly  saw  him,  as  well  as  the  side  glimpse 
of  the  lad's  own  schooldays  at  Passy,  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  in  an  introduction  to  this  book, 
whose  list  of  famous  Americans  begins  with  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

"  Our  school,"  said  Thomas  Morris,  "  was  situated 
on  the  road  to  Versailles,  facing  the  River  Seine  and 
nearly  fronting  the  military  school  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  Dr.  Franklin,  then  our  Minister 
at  the  Court  of  France,  resided  at  Passy  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  school.  Attached  to  his 
house  was  an  extensive  garden  or  open  space.  We 
were  invited  by  the  Doctor  to  dine  and  spend  our 
Sundays  at  his  establishment.  Every  Sunday  the 
Doctor  entertained  at  dinner  a  party  of  about  thirty 
persons,  and  his  guests  consisted  generally  of  the 
most  distinguished  literary  characters,  statesmen  and 
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persons  connected  with  the  Court.  On  these  occasions 
I  remember  to  have  seen  there  several  persons  who 
subsequently  became  conspicuous  actors  in  the  French 
Revolution,  particularly  the  Abbe  Sieyes. 

"  At  this  period  animal  magnetism  had  first  become 
a  topic  of  conversation  in  France,  and  although  too 
young  to  understand  anything  about  it,  I  distinctly 
remember  having  heard  at  the  Doctor's  frequent  dis- 
cussions in  relation  to  it.  With  these  discussions  the 
name  of  Count  Cagliostro,  he  being  then  at  the  height 
of  his  temporary  fame,  was  always  connected. 

"  My  brother  and  myself  availed  ourselves  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  Doctor's  invitation.  Not  a 
Sunday  did  we  miss  spending  the  day  at  his  residence. 
After  paying  our  respects  to  him  in  the  morning,  and 
meeting  from  him  with  the  kindest  and  most  cordial 
reception,  we  played  in  his  grounds  until  dinner-time. 
Although  plain,  simple,  unaffected  in  his  manner,  his 
table  was  not  only  elegant  and  excellent  but  luxurious. 
His  maitre  d'hotel  and  other  servants,  though  not  in 
livery,  were  dressed  in  the  neatest  and  most  expensive 
manner. 

"As  the  fare  at  our  school  was  anything  but  plentiful 
or  good,  we  indemnified  ourselves  by  pocketing,  with 
the  Doctor's  approbation,  from  the  dessert,  after  the 
guests  had  left  the  table,  cakes,  raisins,  almonds  and 
dried  preserved  fruits  to  last  us  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  week. 

"  Dr.  Franklin's  appearance  and  deportment  corre- 
sponded with  the  mildness  of  his  disposition.    He  was 
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of  middling  height,  rather  inchned  to  corpulency  ;  the 
expression  of  his  eyes  was  soft  and  at  the  same  time 
indicative  of  the  genius  and  talent  of  their  possessor. 
Of  the  formation  of  his  head  a  correct  idea  may  be 
entertained  from  the  many  busts,  prints  and  even 
sign-post  paintings  that  are  everywhere  seen.  The 
contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  the  Doctor's  dress 
and  the  finery  which  at  that  period  distinguished 
the  better  classes  was  very  striking.  Dr.  Franklin 
usually  wore  a  pepper-and-salt  coloured  coat,  made 
large,  of  a  bluish  cast,  waistcoat  and  breeches  of  the 
same  material ;  the  coat  had  a  standing  collar,  like 
those  in  use  among  the  Quakers.  Although  his  hair 
was  thin  almost  to  baldness,  he  wore  neither  wig  nor 
peruke. 

"  The  King,"  Thomas  Morris  continues,  "  had  a 
chateau  at  Passy,  situated  on  the  rising  ground  leading 
to  and  half-way  between  our  school  and  Dr.  Franklin's 
residence.  It  was  usual  for  the  Sovereign  of  France 
occasionally  to  visit  similar  establishments.  As  this 
honour  had  never  before  been  conferred  on  the  one  at 
Passy  while  we  were  at  our  school,  he  fixed  on  a  night 
when  he  would  sup  there.  On  similar  occasions  it  was 
usual  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  the  chateau  and  to 
permit  as  many  persons  to  see  the  King  at  his  meal 
as  could  gain  entrance.  All  the  boys  of  our  school 
determined  to  be  of  the  number,  and  accordingly 
paraded  in  a  body  to  the  chateau,  fully  prepared  to 
gain  admittance,  if  by  pushing  and  elbowing  their 
way  through  the  crowd  they  could  effect  an  entrance. 

"  At  this  period  I  could  neither  understand  nor 
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speak  a  word  of  French,  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  King  would  speak  to  me,  I  was  exceedingly 
mortified  at  the  idea  of  my  inability  either  to  under- 
stand what  he  might  say  or  to  reply  to  him. 

"  The  uniform  of  our  school  was  of  grey  cloth ; 
our  coats  had  no  buttons  over  the  breast,  but  were 
fastened  by  large  hooks  and  eyes  instead  of  being 
buttoned.  We  reached  the  chateau  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  the  crowd  around  it 
and  on  its  steps  was  very  great.  The  Gardes  de  Corps, 
or  body-guard,  were  actively  employed  in  keeping 
off  the  multitude.  This  guard  was  composed  of 
gentlemen  of  noble  birth,  and  none  but  such  were 
admitted  into  it.  They  were  posted  as  sentries  in  the 
interior  and  about  the  King's  palace,  and  formed  his 
escort  when  he  quitted  it.  They  wore  round  their 
shoulders  and  hanging  low  on  their  backs  and  sides 
large  embroidered  belts. 

"  Anxious  to  efiect  an  entrance  into  the  interior  of 
the  chateau,  and  pushing  head  foremost  through 
the  crowd,  the  hook  of  my  coat  became  fastened  to 
the  belt  of  one  of  the  guards,  and  as  he  moved 
rapidly  along  to  move  off  the  multitude,  he  carried 
me  with  him.  Annoyed  at  last  by  my  dangling  about 
his  back  and  heels,  he  seized  me  with  some  degree  of 
violence  by  the  arms  when  one  of  our  school-fellows, 
perceiving  the  awkwardness  of  my  situation,  ex- 
claimed, *  Ne  faites  pas  de  mal  a  ce  jeune  gargon ; 
c'est  un  Americain  qui  ne  parle  pas  un  mot  de  frangais.' 

"  Upon  this  the  guard  gently  disentangled  me  from 
his  belt,  led  me  to  another  guard  in  the   interior 
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of  the  building  to  whom  he  said  something  I  did  not 
understand,  when  the  latter  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
led  me  into  the  supper-room  within  a  few  feet  of 
where  the  King  was  seated.  By  this  accident  I 
had  a  fair  view  of  the  feast,  and  was  the  only  boy 
belonging  to  our  school  who  was  enabled  to  get  in. 

"  Louis  XVI  was  a  large  man,  not  tall,  but  very 
robust.  He  had  a  fine  countenance.  He  ate  heartily, 
and  would  several  times  spill  on  the  blue  ribbon 
round  his  breast  gravy  from  the  dish  he  was  eating  of 
and  scrape  off  with  his  knife  what  had  been  spilt  on 
the  ribbon.  There  might  have  been  at  table  with  the 
King  twenty  or  thirty  persons.  .  .  .  The  King  would 
designate  those  who  were  to  sup  with  him.  The  only 
one  I  remember  was  the  celebrated  Chevalier  D'Eon. 
The  peculiarity  of  her  dress,  being  partly  male  and 
partly  female,  distinguished  her  from  the  rest  of  the 
company.  The  military  cross  of  St.  Louis  was  attached 
to  her  robe. 

"  We  received  occasional  visits  at  our  school  from 
the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette.  His  splendid  equipage, 
his  running  footmen  covered  with  lace,  his  liveried 
coachman  and  servants  added  much  to  the  conse- 
quence with  which  my  brother  and  myself  were  re- 
garded by  both  our  schoolmaster  and  schoolfellows. 
On  one  occasion  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette, 
on  her  way  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  drove  past  our 
school ;  we  all  rushed  out  crying,  '  Vive  la  Reine  !  ' 
She  put  her  head  out  of  the  carriage  window,  held 
up  three  of  her  fingers,  distinctly  saying  in  a  loud 
voice,    '  Trois   conges ! '    the    pages  and    guards  all 
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repeating  the  same  words.  We  claimed  the  three 
hoHdays,  which  were,  of  course,  allowed  us." 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  quote  from  two  more  of 
these  old  letters.  One  is  from  that  stormy  petrel  of 
revolutions,  Tom  Paine,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
enlist  Robert  Morris's  influence  and  sympathy  in  his 
behalf,  to  the  end  that  Congress  shall  be  persuaded 
to  reward  Paine's  great  services  in  the  cause  of 
American  independence.  Recognised  they  undoubtedly 
were,  rewarded  they  were  not. 

"  The  only  act  of  public  justice  I  have  met  with," 
Paine  writes,  "  is  a  general  and  candid  acknowledg- 
ment that  they  "  (the  people)  "  have  formed  their 
sentiments  of  independence  on  the  publication  of 
'  Common  Sense.'  The  part  I  have  acted  was  as 
necessary  to  the  Revolution  as  any  military  operations 
in  the  field."  Again  :  "  I  look  and  see  a  large  and 
thriving  world  towards  whose  freedom  and  prosperity 
I  have  freely  and  honourably  contributed,  and  yet  I 
see  no  prospect  for  myself  to  live  in  it.  The  country 
that  ought  to  have  been  to  me  a  home  has  scarcely  been 
an  asylum."  The  trend  of  fate  took  Tom  Paine  after- 
wards to  Paris,  as  we  read  in  Mr.  Conway's  pages,  where 
he  helped  to  establish  another  republic  which,  in  due 
course,  clapped  him  into  prison  for  having  been  more 
republican  than  revolutionary,  and  only  by  an  accident 
did  he  escape  the  guillotine.  Indeed,  not  only  Tom 
Paine,  but  Robert  Morris  himself  was  a  notable  instance 
of  the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  republics,  for,  having 
sacrificed  his  whole  great  fortune  to  aid  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country,  Robert  Morris  was  at  the 
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end  of  his  patriotic  life  thrown  into  prison  for  debts 
he  could  not  repay  because  the  United  States  would 
not  repay  her  own  debt  to  him. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Conway's  aim  to  retrace  the  footsteps 
of  famous  Americans  in  Paris.  If,  as  I  have  said  before, 
they  cannot  all  reach  that  high  standard  set  by  the 
greatest  names,  each  has,  however,  paid  his  tribute 
in  deed  and  service  and  talent  to  that  noble  city  to 
which  so  many  of  them  have  owed  inspiration  and 
encouragement.  Not  one  of  these,  not  one  of  aU  who 
have  ever  felt  the  spell  of  Paris,  will  deny  the  truth 
of  that  epigram  uttered  in  the  course  of  an  official 
visit  by  the  late  Sadi  Carnot,  then  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  to  Whitelaw  Reid — himself  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  diplomats  who  have  repre- 
sented America  in  France  :  "  Chaque  homme  a  deux 
pays,  le  sien  et  la  France." 

What  American  but  will  realise  the  truth  of  this 
when  I  quote  Franklin's  words  in  one  of  these  same 
old  letters  :  "  The  happy  union  between  the  two 
nations  is  indeed  the  solid  foundation  of  our  present 
importance  in  Europe."  Thus  Benjamin  Franklin 
wrote  in  1783.  America  has  indeed  much  reason  for 
gratitude  to  France.  Therefore  President  Carnot's 
subtle  epigram  might  well  prove  true  of  all  Americans 
who  have  come  under  the  spell  of  Paris,  for  it  is  un- 
questionably true  of  all  those  who  represent  a  Republic 
even  greater  than  that  of  America,  and  that  is  the 

Republic  of  Art,  Science  and  Letters. 

A.  E.  L. 
London. 


NOTE   BY   THE   AUTHOR 

The  admirable  Introduction  from  the  pen  of  that 
accomphshed  woman  of  letters,  Mrs.  John  Lane,  wife 
of  the  well-known  chief  of  The  Bodley  Head, 
makes  a  Preface  by  the  author  unnecessary  and  even 
impertinent.  At  last  we  have  an  Introduction  which 
readers  will  not  skip;  for  it  is  interesting  in  every 
line,  finished  in  form,  strong  and  suitable  in  thought. 

All  that  remains  for  the  author  to  add  is  to  tender 
his  best  thanks  to  those  who  have  helped  him:  His 
Excellency  the  Honourable  Robert  Bacon,  American 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  for  the  use  of  the  Embassy 
library ;  His  Excellency  General  Horace  Porter,  former 
American  Ambassador  to  France,  for  information  about 
Commodore  Jones;  Colonel  F.  M.  Mason,  American 
Consul-General  at  Paris,  for  permission  to  consult  the 
Consulate  library;  Mr.  Lawrence  V.  Benet,  former 
President  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Paris,  for  permission  to  use  its  library;  Mr.  B.  J. 
Shoninger,  actual  President,  for  continuing  that  per- 
mission; Mr.  Henry  Peatree,  of  the  law  firm  of 
Coudert  Brothers,  for  information  about  Dr.  Stephen 
H.  Tyng ;  Mr.  Godefroy  Mayer,  the  well-known 
Parisian  collector  of  American  objeis  d'art,  for 
numerous  illustrations  otherwise  unattainable;  Che- 
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valier  Stoddard  Dewey,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  for  calling  attention  to  certain  American  "  Birds 
of  Passage";  Mr.  Sterling  Heilig,  of  the  New  York 
Press,  for  indicating  information  about  Colonel  Swan ; 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  for 
calling  attention  to  interesting  facts  about  Margaret 
Fuller;  and  Mr.  Augustus  Biesel  for  useful  help  as 
the  work  was  going  through  the  press. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  desires  to  thank  Mrs. 
John  Murray  Corse,  grand-niece  of  the  late  President 
Franklin  Pierce,  for  traditional  knowledge  about  early 
Americans  in  Paris ;  and  Mrs.  Hunt  Slater,  of  Boston, 
daughter  of  William  Morris  Hunt,  for  help  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  that  gifted  painter. 

The  author  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  in  an  especial  manner  Mrs.  John  Lane  for 
her  brilliant  Preface,  and  similarly  Mr.  John  Lane 
for  his  sympathetic  co-operation  in  suggesting  cha- 
racters and  procuring  illustrations. 

J.  J.  c. 

Paris, 

April,  1912. 
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CHAPTER   I 

BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN 

The  man  who  wrote  the  following  fanciful  epitaph 
was  qualified  to  have  fun  at  his  own  funeral,  and 
had  that  quality  of  soulfulness  calculated  to  make  him 
a  favourite  with  the  sprightly  sons  of  France : 

"  The  body  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer,  like  the 
cover  of  an  old  book — its  contents  torn  out  and  stripped 
of  its  lettering  and  gilding — ^lies  here,  food  for  worms. 
But  the  work  shall  not  be  lost,  for  it  will,  as  he  believed, 
appear  once  more  in  a  new  and  elegant  edition,  revised 
and  corrected  by  the  Author," 

In  spite  of  many  obstacles,  chiefly  thrown  in  his 
way,  Benjamin  Frankhn,  philosopher  and  statesman, 
born  in  Boston,  January  17th,  1706,  was  the  most 
successful  plenipotentiary  ever  accredited  to  the 
French  Government.  He  was  indispensable  in  the 
negotiations  carried  on  with  France  at  the  birth  of  the 
American  Republic.     A  long  distance  separates  the 
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cutting  of  wicks  and  the  running  of  errands  in  Boston 
from  the  graceful  salutes  and  the  gorgeous  splen- 
dours of  the  Court  of  Versailles.  But  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  could  not  remember  the  time  when  he 
was  unable  to  read,  who  was  editor  of  an  important 
newspaper  at  twenty- three,  who  wrote  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac,  who  discovered  the  identity  between  light- 
ning and  electricity,  who  was  one  of  the  committee 
of  five  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
had  no  difficulty  in  winning  sweet  smiles  from  the 
jewelled  beauties  of  the  French  salons  and  cordial 
co-operation  from  the  public  men  of  France.  If 
Americans  love  to  make  pilgrimages  to  the  places 
hallowed  by  association  with  Franklin,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  his  country's 
struggle  for  liberty,  he  secured  a  large  loan  from 
France,  and  he  induced  the  French  nation  to  make 
a  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  the  United  States,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  secured  the  independence  of  the 
American  Colonies.  The  fact  that  he  was  *'  an  old 
man  with  grey  hair  appearing  under  a  marten  fur 
cap  among  the  powdered  heads  of  France  "  was  no 
hindrance  either  to  his  social  or  to  his  diplomatic 
success. 

The  footprints  of  Franklin,  whom  Cowper  calls 
"  one  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  important,  in  the  political  world," 
may  be  traced  first  to  the  Rue  de  rUniversit6,  in  the 
Latin  Quarter,  where  he  stayed  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Hotel  Hambourg  after  his  arrival  in  Paris.  In  those 
days  there  was  no  Tennyson  to  sing  of  "  airy  navies 
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grappling  in  the  central  blue,"  and  there  were  no 
greyhounds  of  the  Atlantic.  Hence  FrankUn,  having 
left  the  United  States  on  22nd  October,  1776,  did 
not  reach  the  Port  of  Auray  in  Brittany  till  December 
ist,  and  it  was  almost  the  New  Year  when  he  reached 
Paris. 

Even  on  his  way  to  Paris  the  philosopher  began  to 
amuse  himself  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.  Frank- 
lin and  Gibbon,  the  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  happened  to  stay  at  the  same 
inn.  The  philosopher  asked  the  pleasure  of  spending 
the  evening  with  the  historian.  The  latter  replied 
that  duty  to  his  King  prevented  him  from  associating 
with  a  revolted  subject."  Franklin  rejoined :  "  Though 
Mr.  Gibbon's  principles  had  compelled  him  to  with- 
hold the  pleasure  of  his  conversation.  Dr.  Frankhn 
had  still  such  respect  for  the  character  of  Mr.  Gibbon 
as  a  gentleman  and  as  an  historian  that,  when  in  the 
course  of  his  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Empires  the  British  Empire  should  come  to  be  his 
subject.  Dr.  Franklin  would  be  happy  to  furnish 
him  with  ample  materials,  which  were  in  his  posses- 
sion." 

British  opinion  of  Franklin's  presence  in  Paris  was 
that  it  more  than  offset  the  victory  of  the  English  on 
Long  Island  and  their  capture  of  New  York.  George 
III  emphasized  this  opinion  by  showing  his  Royal  spleen 
in  having  Franklin's  pointed  lightning-conductors 
removed  from  his  palaces  and  replaced  by  the  blunt 
ones  of  a  rival. 

Franklin  soon  moved  to  a  somewhat  o£&cial  resi- 
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dence  in  the  Grande  Rue  Verte,  now  the  Rue  de  Pen- 
thievre.i  But  it  is  with  his  beloved  Passy  that  his 
name  is  chiefly  connected.  Passy  was  not  a  part  of 
Paris  in  those  days,  and  the  invitation  that  Franklin 
received  from  M.  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  was  to  occupy 
a  house  in  his  country  place,  the  Hotel  Valentinois, 
Passy,  which  was  then,  as  now,  healthy  and  beauti- 
ful, with  a  charming  park,  salubrious  air,  and  pleasant 
villas.  From  the  fact  that  notabilities,  such  as  the 
celebrated  Italian  composers,  Piccini,  Bellini,  and 
Rossini,  spent  the  last  years  of  their  lives  there,  it 
possesses  an  historical  interest  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
literary  men  and  intelligent  tourists.  There  is  no 
spot  in  Paris  so  beloved  by  the  American  tourist  as 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  Singer  and  the  Rue  Raynouard 
where  Franklin  made  his  home  from  1777  to  1785. 
It  commands  a  pleasing  view  of  Paris  and  of  the 
lovely  landscape  of  neighbouring  hills  and  woods  and 
waters.  The  Seine,  the  hills  of  Issy,  and  even  his- 
toric St.  Cloud,  were  within  the  gaze  of  the  philosopher 
from  his  charming  terrace.  The  house  in  which  he 
lived  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  in  its  place 
stands  a  school  that  was  formerly  conducted  by  the 

^  On  November  17th,  1910,  Monsieur  L.  de  la  Vallee  Poussin, 
Consul  of  France,  delivered  a  lecture,  before  the  historical  society  of  the 
Eighth  Arrondissement  of  Paris,  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
American  philosopher  and  statesman  did  not  build,  or  live  in,  or  use  as 
an  office,  the  mansion  known  as  "The  House  of  Franklin,"  No.  26  Rue 
de  Penthievre.  The  lecturer  maintained  that  this  house  was  built  and 
originally  inhabited  by  an  admirer  of  the  philosopher,  whose  fame  had 
reached  Paris  long  before  himself.  Monsieur  L.  de  la  Vallee  Poussin  thinks 
the  legend  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Doctor's  son,  William  Temple 
Franklin,  owned  a  house  where  now  stand  Nos.  4  and  6  of  the  Rue  de 
Penthievre.  At  the  time  of  this  purchase  William  Temple  Franklin  was 
living  at  No.  8  Rue  St.  Georges. 


UPPER    PART   OF   THE    HOUSE    IN    THE    RUE    DE    PENTHIEVRE   SHOWING 

MEDALLION   AND    NAME 

From  the  collection  of  I\[.  Augustus  Biesel,  American  Etnhassy,  Paris 
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Christian  Brothers,  Though  still  a  school,  it  has  now 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Brothers  and  over  the 
door  is  the  inscription,  "  Association  des  Peres  de 
Famille." 

In  1896  the  Historical  Society  of  Auteuil  and  Passy 
placed  a  tablet  on  the  wall  of  this  school,  upon  which 
the  following  inscription  is  engraved : 

"ICI  S'ELEVAIT   UN    PAVILLON 
D^PENDANCE   DE   l'HOTEL  DE  VALENTINOIS. 

FRANKLIN 

L'habita  de  1777  a  1785 

Et  y  fit  placer 

Le  Premier  Paratonnerre  Construit  en  France. 

Societe  Historique  d' Auteuil  et  de  Passy 

8  Mars,  1896." 

It  is  a  pleasing  thought  that  the  first  lightning- 
conductor  ever  erected  in  France  should  have  been 
set  up  by  Franklin,  and  over  the  house  so  generously 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  distinguished  French- 
man, who  was  his  personal  friend  and  a  warm  sym- 
pathizer with  his  country  in  her  struggle  for  freedom. 
Among  others  who  wrote  to  Franklin  about  his  dis- 
covery was  the  Due  de  Villequier,  who  desired  to 
place  a  lightning-conductor  on  his  chateau  in  Picardy, 
not  that  he  himself  had  the  slightest  fear,  but  because 
he  wished  to  take  every  precaution  on  behalf  of  his 
mother-in-law.  Turgot  said  of  Franklin  :  "  Eripuit 
ccelo  fulmen  sceptrumque  tyrannis." 
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In  the  garden  at  Passy  he  carried  on  his  scientific 
investigations,  and  received  the  visits  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  from  the  inventor  of  a  machine 
for  cutting  tobacco  to  the  man  who  laboured  upon 
mechanism  for  the  looting  and  burning  of  English 
villages.  Here  Marat  and  Mirabeau  called  upon  him, 
so  also  did  the  Nuncio  to  assure  him  of  the  Pope's 
good-will  with  regard  to  America,  and  at  the  doctor's 
suggestion  the  Rev.  John  Carroll,  of  the  famous 
Carroll  family  of  CarroUton,  Maryland,  was  appointed 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  this  being  the  first 
episcopal  appointment  in  America.  Franklin  paid 
no  rent  for  his  house,  and  his  friend  would  accept 
none. 

When  John  Adams  replaced  Silas  Deane  as  United 
States  Commissioner,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Chaumont 
to  ask  him  how  much  rent  "  we  ought  to  pay  for  this 
house  and  furniture,  both  for  the  time  past  and  to 
come."  In  M.  de  Chaumont's  reply,  refusing  to  receive 
any  rent,  occurs  the  following  interesting  sentence  : 
"It  is  so  much  the  worse  for  those  who  would  not 
do  the  same  if  they  had  an  opportunity,  and  so  much 
the  better  for  me  to  have  immortalized  my  house 
by  receiving  into  it  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  associates." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  attention  he  received  from 
royalty,  Franklin  never  lost  his  severe  republican 
simplicity.  He  used  to  spend  an  evening  once  a  week 
at  the  house  of  Madame  Brillon,  "  a  lady  of  most 
respectable  character  and  conversation,  mistress  of 
an  amiable  family."  "  She  kindly  entertains  me 
and  my  grandson,"  writes  the  simple  old  philosopher, 
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"  with  little  concerts,  a  cup  of  tea,  and  a  game  of 
chess."  Madame  Brillon,  though  a  beautiful  and 
good  mother,  had  no  scruple  in  sitting  on  the  old 
man's  knees.  He  dined  every  Saturday  at  Auteuil 
with  Madame  Helvetius,  a  lady  frequently  mentioned 
in  his  autobiography.  He  used  to  kiss  the  ladies' 
necks  because,  as  he  explained,  to  kiss  their  lips 
would  have  been  considered  rude,  and  to  kiss  their 
cheeks  might  rub  off  powder  or  paint. 

Franklin  sometimes  felt  called  upon  whilst  in  Paris 
to  pay  out  money  for  what  to  modern  ears  sounds 
ridiculous.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  man 
who  wrote  "it  is  better  to  go  to  bed  supperless  than 
rise  in  debt  "  has  the  following  curious  item  under 
the  head  of  "  Expenses  in  Paris  "  : 

"  Paid  le  Blanc,  an  officer  who  made  large  demands  on 
the  Commissioner,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  £120." 

Franklin's  hfe  in  Paris  was  a  very  busy  one.  Among 
other  inflictions  he  used  to  be  pestered  with  requests 
for  letters  of  recommendation  from  persons  wholly 
unknown  to  him.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  such 
unreasonable  demands  he  drew  up  a  letter  in  which 
this  sentence  occurs : 

"As  to  this  gentleman  I  must  refer  you  to  himself  for 
his  character  and  merits,  with  which  he  is  certainly  better 
acquainted  than  I  can  possibly  be." 

Never  was  a  foreigner  in  France  more  admired, 
quoted,  and  flattered  than  our  philosopher  with  the 
long  hair  and  large  forehead.  His  common  sense, 
fine  dignity,  unerring  tact,  and  finished  scholarship 
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endeared  him  to  all.  When  men  with  long  faces 
came  to  him  and  asked :  "  Has  Howe  captured 
Philadelphia  ?  "  he  replied,  good-humouredly :  "  No, 
Philadelphia  has  captured  Howe."  Lettered  and 
unlettered,  grave  and  gay  were  fascinated  by  him. 
His  picture  was  in  every  house.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  different  engravings  of  him  were  published. 
His  fur  cap  and  his  gold  spectacles  were  known  to 
everybody.  Songs  were  sung  about  him.  When  he 
entered  a  theatre  the  pit  rose  and  cheered.  Ladies 
wore  Franklin  gloves  and  men  Franklin  hats.  Snuff- 
boxes, stoves,  dishes,  and  furniture  were  named  after 
him.  Chops  a  la  Franklin  used  to  be  served  at 
fashionable  dinners. 

The  spot  he  loved  best  was  not  the  brilliant  Court 
of  Versailles,  but  the  charming  suburb  of  Auteuil. 
Though  here  and  there  in  the  Auteuil  of  to-day  one 
sees  suggestions  of  Coney  Island,  it  has  many  beau- 
tiful villas,  and  is  known  far  and  wide  for  its  race- 
course. Auteuil  was  for  ever  enshrined  in  our 
philosopher's  heart  by  his  tender  friendship  for 
Madame  Helvetius.  It  is  to  her  he  refers  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  which  he  writes  : 

"  We  often  talk  of  you  at  Auteuil,  where  everybody 
loves  you.  I  now  and  then  offend  our  good  lady,  who 
cannot  long  retain  her  displeasure  ;  but,  sitting  in  state  on 
her  sofa,  extends  graciously  her  long,  handsome  arm — 
'  L^,  baisez  ma  main,  je  vous  pardonne.'  " 

He  was  enamoured  of  her  sweet  society,  her  charm- 
ing benevolence,  her  amiable  attention,  her  disposi- 
tion to  please.    The  force  of  gallantry  could  no  further 
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go  than  in  this  note  written  in  answer  to  an  invitation 
from  the  Abbe  Roche : 

"  Mr.  Franklin  never  forgets  any  party  at  which  Madame 
Helvetius  is  expected.  He  even  believes  that  if  he  were 
engaged  to  go  to  Paradise  he  would  pray  for  permission 
to  remain  on  earth  until  half-past  one  to  receive  the  em- 
brace promised  him  at  the  Turgots." 

Franklin  made  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  Madame 
Helvetius,  but  she  resolved  to  remain  single  by  way 
of  compliment  to  her  departed  husband,  a  doubtful 
tribute  some  will  say.  She  was  not  the  only  lady  to 
whom  the  philosopher  wrote  pretty  nothings.  For 
instance,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Alexander  he  says  : 

"  When  I  submitted  to  receive  this  it  was  from  a  bad 
habit  I  have  long  had  of  doing  everything  that  ladies 
desire  me  to  do  ;  there  is  no  refusing  anything  to  Madame 
la  Marche,  nor  to  you.  I  have  been  to  pay  my  respects  to 
that  amiable  lady,  not  merely  because  it  was  a  compliment 
due  to  her,  but  because  I  love  her,  which  induces  me  to 
excuse  her  not  letting  me  in  ;  the  same  reason  I  should 
have  for  excusing  your  faults,  if  you  had  any." 

His  plain  habits  did  not  make  him  disdain  a  joyous 
supper-party  and  good  wine.  Hence,  commenting 
upon  the  words  of  the  Wise  Man,  he  wrote  to  a  friendly 
Abbe : 

"  In  vino  Veritas.  Let  us  therefore  worship,  with  glass 
in  hand,  this  benevolent  wisdom ;  let  us  worship  and 
drink." 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Paris,  and  even  before  his 
formal  appointment  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
which  took  place  September  4th,  1778,  Franklin  was 
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most  cordially  received  at  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
He  did  not  go  there  as  often  as  he  was  expected,  for 
he  was  old,  he  suffered  from  gout,  and  could  not 
easily  climb  the  staircases.  He  hated  wigs,  perhaps 
because  his  own  locks  were  very  abundant.  But  the 
Court  etiquette  was  very  severe.  On  the  morning 
of  a  day  when  Franklin  had  to  present  himself  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles  a  leading  wig-maker  of  Paris  went 
to  wait  upon  the  philosopher.  "  Your  wig  is  too  tight," 
said  Franklin.  "  No,  sir,"  replied  the  wig-maker, 
"It  is  your  head  that  is  too  big."  And  though  the 
distinguished  American  was  forced  to  violate  the 
requirements  of  Court  etiquette  by  appearing  with- 
out a  wig.  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  was  none  the  less 
gracious  to  him.  Not  only  wigless,  but  wearing  a 
suit  of  plain  black  velvet,  white  ruffles  at  wrist  and 
neck,  white  silk  stockings  and  silver  buckles,  Franklin 
was  first  received  in  the  dressing-room  of  the  King. 

When  the  war  was  over,  peace  was  celebrated  by 
a  brilliant  banquet  at  Versailles.  The  younger  Pitt 
was  then  England's  pride.  He  spoke  of  England  as 
the  sun  and  mentioned  that  upon  her  possessions  the 
day-star  never  sets.  Talleyrand  referred  to  France 
as  the  moon,  the  empress  of  the  night.  When  Frank- 
lin's turn  came,  he  said  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
comparing  his  country  to  Joshua,  who  commanded 
the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still  and  they  obeyed. 

Those  who  visit  the  Academy  of  Sciences  cannot 
help  recalling  the  meeting  there  of  Franklin  and 
Voltaire.  When  introduced,  they  merely  bowed  to 
each  other.    This  did  not  satisfy  those  present,  who 
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cried  out  :  "  II  faut  s'embrasser  a  la  fran^aise." 
Then  they  embraced  each  other  and  kissed  cheeks. 
The  cry  went  abroad  "  Qu'il  etait  charmant  de  voir 
s'embrasser  Solon  et  Sophocle."  And  when  Franklin 
asked  Voltaire  to  bless  his  grandson,  curiously  enough 
the  kind-faced  agnostic  said  :  "  God  and  Liberty,  the 
only  benediction  suitable  for  a  grandson  of  Franklin." 

Naturally  a  scholar  like  Franklin  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  with  its  more 
th9,n  three  million  books,  its  one  hundred  thousand 
manuscripts,  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  stamps, 
engravings,  and  maps,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  medals  and  historical  inscriptions.  Among 
souvenirs  of  him  at  the  State  Department,  Washing- 
ton, is  a  report  of  his  visit  to  the  greatest  of  all  li- 
braries since  that  of  Alexandria  was  destroyed.  One 
day  a  man  from  Brittany,  named  Franquelin,  ac- 
costed him  at  the  door  of  the  library.  The  Breton 
was  armed  with  family  papers  and  other  documents 
wherewith  to  establish  his  relationship  with  the 
Philadelphia  philosopher.  Franklin  was  kindly  with 
everybody,  but  of  course  had  little  time  for  such 
harmless  foolery. 

When,  after  a  period  of  nearly  eight  years  and  a 
half,  he  took  his  departure  from  Paris  on  July  2nd, 
1785,  it  was  amid  general  regret.  Paris  has  honoured 
him  after  her  wonted  fashion  by  naming  a  street  Rue 
Franklin.  As  far  as  honours  of  this  kind  are  con- 
cerned, his  name  occurs  a  hundred  and  twenty-six 
times  in  the  map  of  the  United  States.  Every  State 
in  the  Union  is  said  to  have  a  town  called  Frank- 
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lin.  Ohio  has  nineteen.  There  are  twenty  counties 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union  named  after  him. 
A  statue  of  Franklin  by  the  sculptor,  John  J.  Boyle, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  presented  to  the  City  of  Paris 
by  Mr.  John  H.  Harjes,  the  banker.  It  stands  in  the 
Place  ^u  Trocadero  at  the  opening  of  the  Rue  Frank- 
lin. The  presentation  was  made  on  the  bicentenary 
of  the  birth  of  Franklin,  April  27th,  1906. 

When  the  news  of  his  death,  which  took  place  April 
17th,  1790,  reached  Paris,  Mirabeau  proposed  that 
the  National  Assembly  should  go  into  mourning  for 
three  days  in  honour  of  the  "  Great  American."  Need- 
less to  say  the  proposition  was  carried  out.  Though  he 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-four,  he  frequently  regretted 
the  time  taken  away  from  philosophical  investiga- 
tions by  diplomatic  exigencies  and  social  demands. 
But,  philosopher-like,  he  used  to  console  himself  with 
the  remark  that  the  soul  was  immortal  and  that  he 
need  not  be  so  stingy  about  a  few  moments  when  he 
had  all  eternity  before  him. 
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CHAPTER   II 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

"  You  replace  Dr.  Franklin,"  said  the  French  Prime 
Minister,  Count  de  Vergennes,  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
newly- arrived  representative  of  the  United  States.  "  I 
merely  succeed  him,  no  one  could  replace  him,"  said 
Jefferson. 

Born  in  Virginia  in  1743,  of  Welsh  parents,  the 
memory  of  Jefferson  is  as  green  as  that  of  Washington 
and  La  Fayette,  Of  the  nation's  immortals,  not  one 
is  more  frequently  referred  to  during  electoral  cam- 
paigns, and  in  France  students  of  the  period  of  the 
Great  Revolution  hold  this  man  in  the  highest  esteem. 
The  interest  he  took  in  the  liberating  movement  of 
France  might  well  be  gauged  from  the  facts  that  one 
of  his  first  public  acts  in  America  was  to  favour  a 
movement  for  the  more  easy  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  and  that  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

With  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  Jefferson  was 
appointed  Commissioner  to  France,  but  he  declined 
the  honour  in  order  to  help  to  form  a  constitution  for 
Virginia.  In  1785  he  succeeded  Dr.  Franklin  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  and  remained  until  1789,  when  he 
was   given   the   portfolio   of   state   in   Washington's 
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Cabinet.  From  the  first  he  was  in  obvious  sympathy 
with  the  revolutionary  movement.  He  who  would 
abolish  black  slavery  at  home,  by  giving  freedom  to 
the  children  of  slaves  born  after  a  certain  date,  natur- 
ally favoured  a  movement  for  the  abolition  of  white 
slavery  in  France.  His  arrival  in  Paris  synchronized 
with  the  awakening  of  the  French  people,  by  the 
American  Revolution,  from  the  lethargy  of  despotism 
into  which  they  had  sunk. 

A  zealous  and  enthusiastic  body  of  men  and  women, 
favourable  to  liberty,  was  formed  in  France.  It  was 
called  the  Patriot  Party,  and  its  members  were  in 
constant  consultation  with  Jefferson. 

"  This  party,"  he  wrote,  "  comprehended  all  the  honesty 
of  the  kingdom  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  think  ;  the  men  of 
letters  ;  the  easy  bourgeois  ;  the  young  nobility,  partly 
from  reflection,  partly  from  the  prevailing  fashion,  and, 
as  such,  united  most  of  the  young  women  to  the  party." 

Jefferson  took  apartments  in  what  was  then  called 
the  Cul  de  sac  Tetebout,  now  the  Rue  Taitbout,  a 
street  connecting  the  Boulevard  Haussmann  with  the 
big  boulevards.  His  home  in  Paris  became  the  resort 
of  French  officers  who  fought  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. There  were  many  young  men  among  them. 
Their  ideas,  borrowed  from,  or  developed  from  those  of, 
America,  were  disseminated  by  the  Press.  Politics 
were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  The  Patriot  Party, 
having  for  their  object  the  reform  of  the  government, 
took  up  the  new  politics.  Thus  American  ideas  ex- 
pounded by  Jefferson  and  French  officers  of  the  War 
of    Independence,    and    propagated    by    enthusiastic 
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young  men  and  fashionable  young  women,  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  Revolution. 

La  Fayette  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor. 
So  friendly  were  their  relations,  that  he  invited  some 
revolutionaries  to  dine  at  Jefferson's  house  and  this 
without  having  consulted  his  host.  True,  they  came 
for  the  diplomatist's  advice.  But  though  a  chivalrous 
champion  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  also  the  accredited 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  France,  and  it 
would  have  been  manifestly  wrong  for  him  to  have 
harboured  those  who  plotted  the  overthrow  of  the 
King.  He  was  angry  and  chided  La  Fayette  ;  and 
the  next  day  he  offered  an  apology  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  incident  did  not  diminish 
his  friendship  for  General  La  Fayette,  who  went  to 
Monticello  to  take  his  final  leave  of  him  in  1825. 

The  young  Virginian  received  impressions  while 
in  France  that  influenced  his  whole  career.  So  worth- 
less did  he  consider  the  European  rulers  of  that  day 
and  so  inimical  was  he  to  monarchies  that  he  wrote  : 

"  I  can  further  say  with  safety,  there  is  not  a  crowned 
head  in  Europe,  whose  talents  and  merits  would  entitle 
him  to  be  elected  a  vestryman  by  the  people  of  any  parish 
in  America." 

Holding,  as  he  did,  that  a  man  must  be  inconsistent 
sometimes  if  he  is  sincere,  Jefferson  would  have 
modified  the  foregoing  opinion,  had  he  been  writing 
about  some  of  the  European  rulers  of  our  times.  He 
would  have  given  due  credit  to  King  Edward  VH,  the 
practical,  prudent,  and  tactful  promoter  of  peace  ;  to 
the  German  Emperor,  who  works  incessantly  for  the 
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people  ;  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Father  of  the 
Peace  Conference ;  to  the  young  King  of  Spain,  in 
sympathy  with  the  people,  and  progressive  even 
though  imitative  ;  and  to  Leopold  II  of  Belgium, 
the  business  King  of  Europe. 

So  far  had  the  spirit  of  Demos  taken  possession  of 
Jefferson  that  he  would  adopt  the  word  "  Citizen  " 
as  a  form  of  address.  "  I  hope,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
terms  '  Excellency,'  *  Honour,'  '  Worship,'  '  Esquire,' 
will  for  ever  disappear  from  among  us.  I  wish  that 
of  *  Mr.'  would  follow  them."  He  made  his  own 
Sterne's  statement  that  a  coat  of  arms  is  as  cheap  as 
any  other  coat.  He  used  a  seal,  but  upon  it  were  the 
words  :  "  Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God. 
Thomas  Jefferson  of  Monticello."  In  his  writings  he 
tells  a  curious  anecdote  with  a  gusto  which  showed 
his  contempt  for  excessive  ceremonial.  It  refers  to 
Washington's  first  levee. 

"  When  the  Ministers  were  assembled  in  the  presence 
room,  the  President  started  to  enter,  preceded  by  a  Colonel 
Humfries,  who  acted  as  Master  of  Ceremonies.  The  latter 
announced  in  a  loud  voice  :  '  The  President  of  the  United 
States.'     Washington  was  quite  disconcerted  and  said  to 

Humfries  :  *  Well,  you  have  taken  me  in  once,  but  by 

you  shall  not  take  me  in  a  second  time.'  " 

Jefferson  is  usually  spoken  of  in  the  United  States 
as  the  very  personification  of  the  simple  life,  so  much 
so  that  the  phrase  "  Jeffersonian  simpHcity "  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.  This  example  to  a  nation  of 
plain  people  was  a  subsequent  phase,  for  while  Minister 
to  France  he  lived  in  great  elegance.  He  entertained 
often    and    sumptuously.      He   expended   his    entire 
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salary  and  drew  largely  upon  his  own  resources  to 
maintain  an  appearance  that  he  then  thought  was 
befitting  his  position.  His  salary  was  only  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  so  that  the  burden  of  his 
expenditure  fell  upon  his  estate  in  Virginia.  He  is 
described  by  his  biographers  as  having  done  credit 
to  himself  and  to  his  country  by  his  intelligence,  his 
deportment,  and  his  hospitality.  He  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  men — a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  Jefferson  who  afterwards  occupied  the 
White  House.  He  was  even  a  courtier  when  occasion 
required,  and  was  able  to  pay  a  compliment  as  well 
as  any  Frenchman.  He  moved  in  the  society  of  the 
most  accomplished  Frenchmen.  The  savants  of  the 
world  then  made  Paris  their  Mecca,  and  Jefferson,  the 
philosopher,  was  at  home  among  them.  He  knew 
Madame  de  Stael  well. 

Marie-Antoinette  and  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XVI  appreciated  his  ease  of  address,  his  charm 
of  manner,  and  the  versatility  of  his  conversation. 
Though  his  original  mission  to  France  was  a  failure — 
to  help  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adams  to  make 
treaties  of  commerce — nevertheless  when  Jefferson 
succeeded  Franklin  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in 
the  spring  of  1785  he  sustained  fully  the  high  charac- 
ter of  the  representation  of  his  predecessor.  He  had 
been  in  Paris  since  August  of  the  previous  year,  having 
sailed  from  Boston  on  July  5th,  1784.  The  opposition 
of  England  and  her  Press  campaign  account  for  his 
failure  to  make  treaties  of  commerce. 

When  King  Louis  was  compelled  to  convene  the 
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States  General  at  Versailles,  Jefferson  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  debates  of  that  body.  He  urged  a 
compromise  and  had  hope  in  the  future.  Here  are  his 
words  : 

"  I  was  much  acquainted  with  the  leading  patriots  of 
the  Assembly,  being  from  a  country  which  had  already 
passed  through  a  similar  reform  ;  they  were  disposed  to 
my  acquaintance  and  had  some  confidence  in  me.  I  urged 
most  strenuously  an  immediate  compromise,  to  secure 
what  the  government  was  now  ready  to  yield,  and  trust 
to  future  occasions  for  what  might  still  be  wanting." 

It  was  not  through  fear  of  revolution  that  Jeffer- 
son advocated  a  temporary  compromise.  In  fact,  he 
was  a  glowing  champion  of  the  Revolution  as  well  as 
an  ardent  admirer  of  France.  Of  rebellion,  which  is 
well  described  as  a  revolution  that  fails,  he  held  the 
curious  doctrine  contained  in  the  following  extract 
from  his  writings : 

"  God  forbid  that  we  should  be  twenty  years  without 
a  rebellion.  The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  refreshed  from 
time  to  time  with  the  blood  of  patriots.  It  is  its  natural 
manure." 

Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  the  man  who  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  otherwise  did 
much  to  mould  American  institutions,  was  held,  that 
a  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly  charged  to 
draft  a  constitution  invited  him  to  assist  at  their 
deliberations.  Though  Jefferson  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  accept,  yet  in  conference  with  some  personal  friends 
he  proposed  that  the  King  in  a  seance  royale  should 
come  forward  with  a  charter  of  rights  in  his  hand,  to 
be  signed  by  himself  and  by  every  member  of  this 
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assembly.     Jefferson  sketched  an  outline  of  such  a 
charter. 

The  government  made  compromise  impossible, 
and  the  National  Assembly  became  complete  masters 
of  the  situation.  Of  this  Jefferson  writes  rejoicingly 
to  Thomas  Paine : 

"  The  National  Assembly,  having  shown,  through  every 
stage  of  these  transactions,  a  coolness,  wisdom,  and 
resolution  to  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  the  kingdom 
and  to  perish  with  it  rather  than  to  relinquish  an  iota 
from  their  plan  of  a  total  change  of  the  government,  are 
now  in  complete  and  undisputed  possession  of  the  sove- 
reignty. The  executive  and  the  aristocracy  are  at  their 
feet ;  the  mass  of  the  nation,  the  mass  of  the  clergy  and 
the  army  are  with  them ;  they  have  prostrated  the  old 
government  and  are  now  beginning  to  build  one  from  the 
foundation." 

When  Paris  arose  in  its  might  and  levelled  the 
Bastille — the  most  infamous  emblem  of  tyranny  in 
Christendom — Jefferson  approved.  He  spoke  with 
admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  people,  as  well  he 
might,  for  this  was  before  the  excesses  of  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  forth.    I  quote  textually  once  more  : 

"  There  was  a  severity  of  honesty  observed  of  which 
no  example  has  been  known.  Bags  of  money  offered  on 
various  occasions,  through  fear  or  guilt,  have  been  uni- 
formly refused  by  the  mobs.  The  churches  are  now  occu- 
pied in  singing  De  Profundis  and  requiems  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  the  brave  and  valiant  citizens  who  have 
sealed  with  their  blood  the  liberty  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  suppose  this  paroxysm  confined  to  Paris  alone, 
the  whole  country  must  pass  successively  through  it,  and 
happy  if  they  get  through  as  soon  and  as  well  as  Paris  has 
done." 
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Jefferson  engaged  the  famous  sculptor  Houdon  to 
go  to  America  to  carve  a  statue  of  Washington.  In 
later  years  the  philosopher  amused  himself  by  telling 
a  tale  about  the  sculptor  during  the  Reign  of  Terror : 
Houdon  was  working  hard  upon  the  statue  of  a  saint ; 
the  Terrorists  got  wind  of  it  and  the  sculptor  was 
tried ;  as  the  work  was  not  far  advanced,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  satisfying  his  judges  that  it  was  a  goddess 
of  liberty.    Thus  he  escaped  the  guillotine. 

There  was  a  strongly  humorous  side  to  Jefferson, 
who  held  that  our  greatest  happiness  is  the  result 
of  good  conscience,  good  health,  occupation,  and  free- 
dom in  all  just  pursuits.  While  he  was  Minister  to 
France  a  lady  wrote  to  him  to  send  her  a  pair  of 
corsets.  She  forgot  to  mention  the  size.  Jefferson 
sent  them  with  this  explanation  : 

"  Should  they  be  too  small,  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
lay  them  by  for  a  while.  There  are  ebbs  as  well  as  flows 
in  this  world.  When  the  mountain  refused  to  come  to 
Mahomed  he  went  to  the  mountain." 

Jefferson,  like  Franklin,  was  proud  of  everything 
American.  The  celebrated  naturalist  Buffon  held 
that  the  animals  of  the  New  World  were  degenerate 
specimens.  Jefferson  sent  to  America,  had  a  mouse 
killed  specially,  and  its  skeleton  brought  to  France  so 
as  to  refute  the  statement  of  the  learned  Frenchman. 
On  a  previous  occasion  Franklin  had  turned  the  laugh 
against  the  Abbe  Raynal,  the  historian,  who  said  that 
even  men  had  degenerated  physically  in  America. 
There  happened  to  be  dining  with  Franklin,  at  the 
time,  an  equal  number  of  Frenchmen  and  Americans. 
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The  Americans  were  all  big  men  ;  the  Frenchmen  small. 
Franklin  insisted  on  the  whole  company  rising,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  Abbe  was  the  smallest  of  the 
party. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  thought  he  was  a  great  poet ; 
Frederick  the  Great  believed  he  could  write  excellent 
French  verse ;  so  Jefferson  believed  himself  to  be 
a  musician.  Though  Patrick  Henry  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  worst  fiddler  in  Virginia  with  the 
exception  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  yet  the  latter  brought 
his  violin  with  him  to  Paris.  In  a  letter  to  a  French 
musician  he  wrote  : 

"  If  there  is  a  gratification  which  I  envy  any  people  in 
this  world,  it  is  to  your  country  for  its  music.  This  is  the 
favourite  passion  of  my  soul,  and  fortune  has  cast  my  lot 
in  a  country  where  it  is  in  a  state  of  deplorable  barbarism." 

All  subjects  of  human  interest,  from  playing  the 
fiddle  to  the  furious  Revolution  and  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  olives  to  the  abolition  of  the  death  sentence, 
occupied  him.  He  had  olive  plants  shipped  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Charleston.  They  were  planted  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  thus  began  a  great  in- 
dustry. Pondering  upon  the  death  sentence  for 
criminals,  he  saw  a  drawing  of  a  prison  at  Lyons 
formed  on  the  plan  of  sohtary  confinement  for  life. 
Jefferson  sent  a  sketch  of  it  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

He  would  gladly  have  continued  at  his  post,  al- 
though he  said  that  only  vice  and  modern  languages 
are  better  taught  in  Europe  than  at  home.  Thinking 
he  was  going  on  a  temporary  leave  of  absence,  he 
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sailed  from  Havre  in  September,  1789.    To  the  great 
regret  of  the  French  nation  he  never  returned. 

There  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Jefferson  in  the  capital 
at  Washington.  It  is  the  work  of  David,  the  famous 
French  sculptor.  A  replica  of  this  stands  in  Angers, 
the  native  town  of  David,  having  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  H.  Levy,  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER    III 

GOUVERNEUR   MORRIS 

The  Palais-Royal  reflects  more  history  than  any 
other  public  place  or  monument  of  Paris  ;  Cardinal 
Richelieu  built  it ;  Louis  XIV  lived  in  it.  The  ex- 
cesses of  the  Orleans  princes  gave  it  an  evil  repute. 
Here  Camille  Desmoulins  harangued  the  multitude, 
organized  and  led  the  mob  to  the  successful  destruction 
of  the  Bastille.  And,  though  to-day  the  Palais-Royal 
is  like  a  banqueting  hall  deserted,  there  is  no  place  in 
Paris  the  dead  glories  of  which  light  up  the  mental 
vision  more  than  this. 

Some  days  after  the  world-renowned  exploit  of 
Camille  Desmoulins,  Gouverneur  Morris  went  for  a 
walk  under  one  of  the  arcades  of  the  Palais-Royal. 
He  had  not  been  long  enjoying  his  after-dinner  stroll 
when  he  observed  the  head  and  the  body  of  a  man 
being  borne  along  in  triumph,  to  the  music  of  the 
jeers  and  the  cheers  of  the  multitude.  The  face  was 
battered  beyond  recognition  and  the  body  was  muti- 
lated horribly.  The  head  and  the  body  were  those 
of  M.  de  Toulon,  a  man  of  seventy-five,  whose  crime 
was  that  he  had  accepted  office  in  the  ministry. 
This  illustrates  the  scenes  that  Morris  witnessed  dur- 
ing the  two  years  he  was  American  Minister  to  France. 
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They  may  account  for  the  rapid  growth  of  his 
hostiHty  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  regarded  France 
as  the  enemy  rather  than  the  ally  of  the  United 
States. 

Morris's  uneven  career  at  home  and  abroad  may  be 
explained  by  conflicting  strains  in  him.  His  grand- 
father was  a  Cromwellian  soldier  who  landed  in  New 
York  while  it  was  still  ruled  by  the  Dutch.  He  was 
born  of  a  Huguenot  mother  at  Morisania  in  the  same 
room  of  the  same  house  where  sixty-five  years  later 
he  breathed  his  last. 

Morris  arrived  in  Paris,  on  private  business,  on 
February  3rd,  1789.  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of 
life,  being  thirty-seven  years  old.  His  passage  took 
forty  days.  His  courtly  manners  at  once  attracted 
attention,  for  he  belonged  to  what  might  be  called 
the  colonial  aristocracy,  such  as  the  Livingstons,  the 
Van  Rensselaers,  the  Scbuylers,  the  Van  Courtlandts, 
etc.  In  the  salon  of  the  Countess  de  Tessi,  the  resort 
of  Republicans  of  the  first  feather,  he  was  considered 
too  much  of  an  aristocrat.  But  she  changed  her 
opinion,  and  one  day,  when  dining  with  her  at  Ver- 
sailles, he  asked  :  "  Madame,  am  I  too  much  of  an 
aristocrat  ?  "  The  Countess,  frightened  by  the  excesses 
of  the  mob,  replied  :   "  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  no." 

Jefferson,  whom  he  succeeded,  was  much  more  in 
harmony  with  French  aspirations  than  Morris.  The 
latter  seemed  to  think  that  the  French  were  not  fit 
for  a  republic,  and  he  said  openly  that  La  Fayette 
was  too  republican  for  the  genius  of  his  country. 
He  declared  that  he  found  the  French  imitating  the 
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English  in  everything — from  the  cut  of  a  coat  to  the 
form  of  a  constitution. 

Morris  wrote  and  spoke  French  well  and  was  very 
much  in  French  society.  Of  Parisians  he  said  that 
they  knew  a  wit  by  his  snuff-box  and  a  statesman  by 
the  cut  of  his  coat.  Like  Washburne  during  the  Siege 
and  Commune,  Morris  was  the  only  representative  of  a 
foreign  power  in  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
It  was  hardly  possible  to  live  through  a  more  exciting 
period,  although  the  American  War  of  Independence 
was  more  pregnant  with  possibilities  for  the  well- 
being  of  humanity  than  the  French  Revolution. 

Morris  lost  his  leg  through  one  of  his  peculiarities. 
As  a  young  man  of  fashion,  he  used  to  drive  about 
Philadelphia  in  a  phaeton  drawn  by  a  prancing  pair 
of  spirited  steeds.  He  would  not  allow  his  groom  to 
stand  at  their  heads.  One  day  the  horses  ran  away, 
he  was  thrown  out  and  his  leg  broken.  Amputation 
was  deemed  necessary,  and  ever  after  Gouverneur 
Morris  had  to  wear  a  wooden  leg.  Would-be  con- 
solers tried  to  prove  that  the  accident  was  "  all  for 
the  best."  To  one  of  these  he  replied  that  the  gentle- 
man had  made  such  a  strong  case  in  favour  of  being 
entirely  legless  that  he  was  tempted  to  rid  himself 
of  the  remaining  leg.  To  another  he  answered  that 
there  was  the  compensation  of  his  being  a  steadier 
man  with  one  leg  than  with  two.  He  informs  us  that 
the  loss  of  his  leg  did  not  prevent  Madame  de  Stael 
from  trying  "  her  fascinations  even  on  the  native  of 
a  new  world  who  left  one  leg  behind  him."  The  Paris 
mob  thought  that  Morris  lost  his  leg  in  the  War  of 
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Independence.  He  was  known  to  the  populace  as 
"  a  cripple  of  the  American  war  for  freedom."  This 
saved  his  life  in  one  of  the  popular  tumults  then  so 
frequent  in  Paris. 

He  showed  undoubted  bravery  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  Women  and  children  found  in  him  a  pro- 
tector. Old  Count  d'Estaing  and  other  officers  who 
fought  for  American  independence  did  not  look  to 
him  in  vain  for  protection.  He  lent  four  thousand 
pounds  to  the  Marquise  de  la  Fayette  when  she  was 
ruined,  and  he  saved  her  life  when  she  was  put  in 
prison.  He  was  present  with  any  assistance  that 
might  be  needed  when  La  Fayette  was  released  from 
jail  and  turned  over  to  the  American  Consul  at  Ham- 
burg. He  gave  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  afterwards  King 
Louis-Philippe,  money  to  go  to  America.  He  made 
a  plan  to  get  the  King  and  Queen  away,  but  the  good- 
natured  Louis  XVI  and  his  ill-starred  wife  seem  to 
have  been  doomed.  The  anti-climax  to  his  good 
deeds  was  that  he  steadfastly  refused  to  get  Tom 
Paine  out  of  prison.  There  was  no  justification  for 
this.  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. For  no  matter  how  much  Morris  abhorred 
Paine's  opinions,  the  latter's  work  for  American 
independence  remained. 

The  beautiful  woods  of  Raincy,  about  half  an  hour's 
journey  from  Paris,  were  a  favourite  haunt  of  Morris's. 
Here  he  visited  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Orleans. 
The  Duke  was  Philippe-Egalite,  who  voted  for  the 
execution  of  his  cousin  Louis  XVI.  He  noted  that 
the  Duchess  was  quite  good-looking,  in  fact  hand- 
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some  enough  to  punish  the  Duke  for  his  irregularities. 
He  became  a  fast  friend  of  the  Orleans  family  and 
was  paternally  interested  in  their  son,  afterwards 
Louis-Philippe,  who  was  known  as  ^'  the  Citizen  King." 
The  Duchess  used  to  confide  to  him  her  domestic 
troubles,  and  he  has  left  a  description  of  how  the  days 
were  spent  at  the  Chateau  of  Raincy.  All  assembled  for 
luncheon  at  noon.  Then  they  went  to  Mass,  during 
the  celebration  of  which  the  gentlemen  played  tricks, 
thereby  shocking  the  villagers  and  the  servants.  At 
five  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  conversation  was 
trivial,  or  frivolous,  or  vicious.  He  was  struck  with 
the  prostitution  of  morals  and  the  weak  character  of 
those  who  should  have  been  men  of  light  and  learning. 
Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned.  Destruction  was 
staring  the  French  nobility  in  the  face  and  yet  no 
sense  of  seriousness  came  over  them. 

Morris  made  some  efforts  to  set  the  King  right,  but 
Louis  XVI  was  more  fitted  to  be  a  wine-grower  at 
Bordeaux  than  a  powerful  ruler  at  Paris.  He  sketched 
the  outlines  of  a  constitution,  and,  assisted  by  his 
friend  Madame  de  Flahaut,  he  translated  it  into  French. 
Madame  de  Flahaut  was  a  friend  of  Talleyrand's,  a 
woman  of  great  culture  and  refinement  and  an  orna- 
ment to  society.  She  forwarded  these  outlines  to  the 
King,  and  remarked  to  Morris,  "  My  friend,  you  and 
I  will  govern  France."  When  the  King  accepted 
them,  Morris  wrote  an  address  for  him,  which  begins 
thus  :  "It  is  no  longer  a  king  who  addresses  you ; 
Louis  XVI  is  a  private  individual." 

Among  Morris's  most  interesting  writings  are  hi§ 
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appreciations  of  the  characters  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
He  despised  King  Louis  because  of  his  weakness  and 
spoke  of  him  as  "  small  beer  character."  With  Marie- 
Antoinette  as  Queen  he  had  no  sympathy ;  as  a  woman, 
her  impending  doom  stirred  his  chivalrous  nature. 
He  appreciated  the  courage  of  La  Fayette,  but 
thought  little  of  his  ability  and  was  impatient  with 
his  vanity.  Mirabeau  he  considered  a  man  of  superior 
talents  but  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  scoundrels 
that  ever  lived.  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  he  set 
down  as  a  sly,  cool,  cunning,  ambitious,  malicious 
man. 

Morris  could  not  justly  deny  the  great  ability  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  He  did,  however,  criticize  her  as 
lacking  in  delicacy.  Madame  de  Stael  might  retort 
by  saying  he  was  lacking  in  chivalry  ;  or  how  else 
account  for  his  having  told  of  her  wish  that  he  might 
become  her  admirer  ?  He  was  frequently  in  attend- 
ance at  her  salon,  and  one  day  she  asked  him  had  he 
written  a  book  on  the  American  Constitution  ?  "  No, 
Madame,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  done  my  duty  in  help- 
ing to  make  the  Constitution."  He  also  says  a  word 
of  Madame  de  Stael  because  of  her  "  exuberant  vanity 
about  her  father,  Necker,  the  Swiss  banker  whom  the 
King  had  made  Minister  of  Finance."  A  daughter 
might  well  be  proud  of  a  father  with  such  a  brilliant 
reputation. 

Of  Necker,  Morris  had  a  poor  opinion.  He  did  not 
consider  him  a  strong  financier.  He  said  that  Necker 
had  the  look  and  manner  of  a  country  house-agent, 
that  he  lacked  the  talents  of  a  great  Minister,  and 
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that  he  made  tight  bargains  like  a  banker.  Count  de 
Montmorin,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  the  go- 
between  of  Mirabeau  and  Louis  XVI.  Morris  wrote 
of  him  :  "He  means  well,  very  well,  but  he  means 
it  feebly."  He  described  the  Opera  girl,  Saumer,  who 
was  made  Goddess  of  Reason  on  the  altar  of  Notre- 
Dame,  as  being  "  very  beautiful  and  next  door  to  an 
idiot."  Mis  comments  on  the  literary  life  of  the  salon 
read  like  notes  to  Moliere's  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules, 
which  was  written  to  ridicule  the  namby-pambyism 
of  the  day.  Amid  all  this  fault-finding  it  is  pleasant 
to  come  across  a  varying  note,  about  Madame  de 
Flahaut's  "  excellent  dinners  and  gay  conversation." 

Hyppolite  Taine,  the  learned  author  of  the  History 
of  English  Literature,  praises  the  sound  judgment  of 
Morris.  A  good  illustration  of  his  well-balanced  mind 
is  found  in  the  advice  he  gave  one  day  to  a  painter. 
The  artist  showed  a  picture  inspired  by  the  Mneid — 
Venus,  in  the  temple  of  the  Vestals,  restraining  the 
arm  raised  to  shed  the  blood  of  Helen.  The  painter 
intended  this  for  the  King.  "  You  would  be  better 
engaged  painting  the  storming  of  the  Bastille,"  said 
Morris.  He  used  to  call  the  Bastille  "  that  diabolical 
castle."  The  King,  finally  reaUzing  that  he  was  near- 
ing  his  doom,  asked  Morris  to  take  charge  of  his  money 
and  his  papers.  Morris  took  the  money  but  refused 
the  royal  papers.  In  due  time  he  gave  an  account 
of  the  sum  he  had  received  to  the  dead  King's  daughter, 
the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  and  returned  to  her  the 
small  balance  that  remained  in  his  hands. 

Morris  laid  down  the  principle  that  to  fit  a  people 
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for  a  republic  a  previous  education  is  necessary.  He 
recognized  that  America  was  interested  in  the  hberty 
of  France,  that  some  of  the  leaders  imbibed  their 
principles  in  the  United  States,  and  that  all  of  them 
were  inspired  by  American  example.  This  was  the 
evolution  that  took  place  :  La  Fayette's  moderate 
party  succeeded  the  nobility  ;  then  came  the  Girond- 
ists, who  were  Republicans  and  so  named  because  of 
their  orators,  who  came  from  the  Department  of  the 
Gironde  ;  these  were  succeeded  by  the  Jacobins,  who 
numbered  among  them  the  most  blood-thirsty  of  the 
revolutionists — Danton,  Marat,  St.  Just,  and  Robes- 
pierre. Doubtless  it  was  the  thirst  for  blood  of  these 
men  that  disgusted  Morris. 

A  good  illustration  of  Morris's  character  is  found 
in  his  answer  to  King  Louis-Philippe.  While  yet  Duke 
d'0rl6ans,  Morris  not  only  advanced  him  money  to 
go  to  the  United  States,  but  also  gave  him  unlimited 
credit  at  two  banking  houses  in  New  York.  When 
the  Duke  became  King  he  repaid  the  money,  but  had 
not  the  courtesy  to  send  it  with  thanks.  Morris  re- 
plied through  his  lawyer  :  "  Very  well,  if  it  be  a  busi- 
ness transaction,  then  business  it  shall  be  and  you'll 
pay  with  interest." 

Despite  the  exciting  period  Morris  spent  in  Paris, 
he  found  time  for  courtesies  to  his  absent  friends. 
He  went  to  Houdon  to  see  about  that  sculptor's  statue 
of  Washington.  He  bought  a  watch  for  Washington, 
following  the  General's  instructions  not  to  buy  a 
"^small,  trifling  one,  but  large  and  flat,  with  a  plain, 
handsome  key."     He  wrote  to  Paul  Jones,  advising 
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him  to  take  service  in  the  Russian  Navy,  and  saying 
there  was  no  inducement  for  him  to  go  to  Paris  except 
that  it  was  a  more  dangerous  residence  than  any- 
where else. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  writes  that  America  has  never 
had  a  foreign  minister  who  deserved  more  honour  than 
Morris.  He  was  recalled  in  order  to  soften  the  recall 
of  the  French  Minister,  Genet,  whom  the  American 
Government  heartily  disliked. 

Morris  was  relieved  by  Monroe  in  August,  1794. 
Although  he  insisted  that  America  was  the  pleasantest 
of  all  places  to  live  in,  he  remained  in  Europe  almost 
ten  years. 


CHAPTER   IV 

JAMES   MONROE 

On  Easter  Sunday,  1803,  the  third  largest  transac- 
tion in  real  estate  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed 
was  hatched  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame.  Easter 
fell  on  April  loth.  Napoleon  attended  the  gorgeous 
ceremonies  commemorating  the  Resurrection.  Never 
did  the  Cathedral,  that  gem  of  Gothic  architecture, 
appear  in  more  sparkling  splendour.  Napoleon's 
mind  was  busy,  not  with  the  mystery  of  a  risen  Saviour, 
but  with  the  problem  of  giving  England  a  rival.  By 
the  time  High  Mass  was  over,  he  had  decided  to  sell 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  He  consulted  with 
Talleyrand  after  he  left  the  Cathedral ;  but  the  con- 
sultation was  the  merest  courtesy.  Napoleon  had 
made  up  his  mind ;  that  settled  the  matter.  And 
the  motive  of  his  decision  is  found  in  the  First  Consul's 
own  words :  "I  have  given  to  England  a  maritime 
rival,  which  will  sooner  or  later  humble  her  pride." 
James  Monroe,  of  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia, 
was  then  on  his  second  mission  to  France.  President 
Thomas  Jefferson,  knowing  Monroe's  worth,  sent  him 
over  to  act  with  Livingston  in  securing  the  domain 
of  Louisiana.  Within  a  month  after  his  arrival  in 
Paris  the  purchase  was  made,  and  the  sale  was  ratified 
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by  Napoleon  on  May  3rd,  1803,  The  price  paid  was 
three  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  sum 
included  the  claims  of  American  claimants.  Louisiana 
itself  cost  about  two  million  pounds.  I  have  called  it 
the  third  largest  transaction  in  real  estate,  because  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  and  of  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rigo  and 
one  of  the  Ladrones,  were  larger  from  a  territorial  stand- 
point. Monroe  took  his  leave  of  Bonaparte  on  June  24th, 
When  selected  to  succeed  Gouverneur  Morris  as 
Minister  of  France,  James  Monroe  was  United  States 
senator.  He  was  commissioned  on  May  28th,  1794. 
Unlike  Morris,  he  sympathized  with  the  Revolution. 
Nevertheless,  his  mission  was  not  easy,  for  it  was  hard 
to  avoid  a  war  either  with  England  or  with  France. 
The  instructions  he  received  from  Edmund  Randolph* 
were  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun : 

"  You  go,  sir,  to  France,"  wrote  Randolph,  "  to 
strengthen  our  friendship  with  that  country.  .  .  .  You 
will  let  it  be  seen  that,  in  case  of  war  with  any  nation  on 
earth,  we  shall  consider  France  as  our  first  and  natural 
ally." 

^  Edmund  Randolph  belonged  to  the  famous  Virginian  family  of  that 
name,  which  originally  came  from  Warwickshire,  England.  The  most 
celebrated  member  of  the  family  was  John  Randolph  of  Rowanoke.  The 
American  cradle  of  the  Randolphs  is  near  the  junction  of  the  James  and 
Appomattox  rivers,  which  is  one  of  the  most  historic  spots  in  the  whole 
country,  for  in  this  region  fifty  thousand  Northern  troops  won  a  battle  that 
saved  their  army — and  perhaps  their  cause.  Edmund  Randolph  was 
Governor  of  Virginia.  He  had  a  hand  in  framing  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  During  the  war  he  was  one  of  Washington's  aides. 
He  was  appointed  Attorney-General  and  succeeded  Jefferson  as  Secretary 
of  State.  When  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England  he  drafted 
the  Neustrelitz  Proclamation,  which  said  that  the  United  States  of  America 
meant  to  hold  aloof  from  European  complications ;  subsequently  this 
developed  into  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Randolph  was  compelled  to  resign 
because  of  charges  brought  against  him.  These  were  based  upon  a  letter 
written  by  the  French  Minister  Fauchet. 
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Robespierre  had  fallen  before  Monroe  reached  Paris. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  slow  to  receive 
him.  All  the  other  Powers  had  withdrawn  their 
representatives.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President, 
and  as  a  result  a  decree  was  passed  that  he  "be  intro- 
duced into  the  bosom  of  the  Convention  to-morrow 
at  2  p.m."  "  To-morrow  "  was  August  15th,  1794. 
In  his  address  he  pointed  out  that  the  republics  of 
France  and  of  the  United  States  rested  on  the  same 
basis,  namely  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
His  speech  lasted  ten  minutes  and  was  printed  in 
French  and  English  by  order  of  the  Convention. 

Again  and  again  he  was  styled  "  Citizen  James 
Monroe."  Merlin  de  Douai,  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion, gave  him  the  fraternal  embrace.  It  was  his 
predecessor  Morris  who  had  remarked  that  the  kiss 
did  not  always  betoken  great  friendship.  And  it  so 
happened  that,  while  the  embracing  government 
was  hostile  to  the  United  States,  Monroe  found  the 
people  frank  and  friendly. 

One  day  he  presented  an  American  flag  to  the  Con- 
vention. When  the  body  of  Jean- Jacques-Rousseau 
was  conveyed  to  the  Pantheon — the  Valhalla  of  the 
great  men  of  France — ^his  nephew,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Barney,  a  young  American  officer,  carried 
this  flag.  Even  at  that  distant  day  and  in  those  troub- 
lous times  there  was  an  American  colony  in  Paris. 
So  much  was  this  the  case  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floated  in  the  breeze  at  the  head  of  a  column  of 
Americans  who  attended  the  ceremonies  in  honour  of 
Rousseau. 
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Monroe's  path  in  Paris  was  strewn  more  with  thorns 
than  roses.  His  chief  trouble  arose  from  the  fact  that 
Jay,  the  Minister,  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  friendship  with  England,  which  brought  France 
and  the  United  States  to  the  verge  of  war.  In  his 
History  of  the  French  Revolution  Thiers  pays  Monroe 
the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  gave  the  Directory 
most  prudent  advice  concerning  peace  with  the 
United  States. 

Tom  Paine,  notwithstanding  his  great  work  for 
American  independence,  would  have  rotted  in  jail 
had  not  James  Monroe  come  to  his  aid.  The  Palace 
of  the  Luxembourg,  built  by  Marie  de  Medicis,  was 
turned  into  a  state  prison  during  the  Convention. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  Tom  Paine,  whose  sole 
offence  was  that  he  wished  to  save  the  life  of  "  Citizen 
Louis  Capet,  but  to  end  his  career  as  King  Louis." 
The  Luxembourg,  now  known  by  reason  of  its  admir- 
able collection  of  modern  paintings  and  sculptures, 
and  on  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  senate  there, 
has  a  melancholy  attraction  for  Americans  because 
it  was  Paine's  prison.  And  he  might  have  remained 
there  for  all  Monroe's  predecessor — Gouverneur 
Morris — cared.  Monroe  not  only  got  him  out  of 
jail,  but  gave  him  the  hospitality  of  his  house. 

Monroe  was  recalled  from  his  first  mission  to  France 
on  August  22nd,  1796,  and  took  his  leave  of  the  French 
Government  in  December  of  that  year.  He  was 
succeeded  by  C.  C.  Pinckney.  Monroe  presented 
him  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  he  himself 
was  not  permitted  to  remain  in  Paris.    The  next  time 
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Paris  saw  Monroe  was  in  1803,  when  Jefferson  sent 
him  as  Envoy  to  France  and  Spain.  The  great  work 
of  his  second  mission  was  the  Louisiana  purchase. 
Monroe's  name  is  better  known  in  Paris  than  that 
of  any  other  American  representative,  not  even  ex- 
cepting Dr.  FrankHn.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  found 
in  either  of  his  two  missions,  or  in  the  Louisiana 
purchase.  Two  passages  from  President  Monroe's 
message  to  Congress  on  December  2nd,  1823,  explain 
it.    These  are  : 

"  The  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting, 
as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American  Continents, 
by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have 
assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered 
as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European 
Power." 

"  We  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  [Euro- 
pean Powers]  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety." 

These  two  extracts  contain  what  is  known  as  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  Though  the  message  was  only  a  political 
utterance,  it  is  regarded  as  a  fundamental  law.  And 
it  is  so  because  it  voices  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
nation.  Even  Frenchmen  who  do  not  know  that 
James  Monroe  was  ever  Minister  to  France  talk  glibly, 
if  not  understandingly,  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
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CHAPTER   V 

TOM    PAINE 

Were  I  an  American  visiting  Paris  for  the  first  time, 
I  should  deem  it  a  duty  to  go  direct  to  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille.  I  should  not  even  allow  myself  to  be  diverted 
from  my  purpose  by  the  Napoleonic  monuments — 
the  Arc-de-Triomphe,  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon,  or  the 
Column  in  the  Place  Vendome — which  dominate  a 
section  of  Paris.  For  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  should 
make  me  a  better  American,  prouder,  and  yet  prouder 
of  my  country,  and  if  my  patriotism  did  not  grow 
warmer  I  were  not  one  to  be  envied. 

Why  this  outburst  ?  Because  the  principles  of 
America  destroyed  the  Bastille  and  abolished  the 
iniquity  it  represented,  and  because  La  Fayette 
entrusted  Tom  Paine  with  the  key  of  the  vile  old 
dungeon  as  a  present  for  George  Washington.  The 
hungry  and  maddened  crowd  that  destroyed  the 
gloomy  prison  on  July  14th,  1789,  may  not  have  known 
precisely  the  principles  of  American  independence, 
but  their  leaders  did,  especially  Camille  Desmoulins, 
who  had  harangued  the  multitude  on  the  previous 
Sunday  in  the  Palais-Royal.  The  Bastille  was  the 
most  odious  prison  in  the  world.  Here  victims  of 
despotism,  of  Court  intrigues,  of  the  vengeance  of 
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royal  mistresses,  were  locked  up  without  trial  and 
never  heard  of  again.  Into  its  remorseless  maw  had 
been  thrust  the  wisest,  the  bravest,  the  best  people 
of  France.  Built  by  Charles  V  in  1369,  it  had  been 
the  embodiment  of  soulless  power  without  justice  and 
without  mercy  for  four  hundred  years.  The  French 
National  Holiday,  corresponding  to  the  Glorious 
Fourth  in  America,  is  the  Fourteenth  of  July,  and  is 
in  memory  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  tyranny  it  represented.  The  beauti- 
ful piece  of  architecture  known  as  the  Column  of  July, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  victims  who  fell  during 
the  three  days'  revolution  that  set  aside  Charles  X 
and  put  Louis-Philippe  in  his  place,  stands  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  site  of  the  iniquitous  old  prison. 

Th^  key  of  the  Bastille  ^  is  now  in  the  Washington 
Mansion  at  Mt.  Vernon.  Referring  to  the  gift  of  the 
key  from  La  Fayette  to  Washington,  Paine  writes  : 

"  When  he  mentioned  to  me  the  present  he  intended 
you,  my  heart  leaped  for  joy.  It  is  something  so  truly  in 
character  that  no  remarks  can  illustrate  it,  and  it  is  more 
happily  expressive  of  his  remembrance  of  his  American 
friends  than  any  letter  can  convey.  That  the  principles 
of  America  opened  the  Bastille  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and 
therefore  the  key  comes  to  the  right  place." 

Like    a    great    many    excellent    Americans,    Tom 

Paine — "  doubting  Thomas,"  as  he  used  to  be  called 

— was  born  outside  the  country  he  served  so  well, 

^  "Able  Editors  compile  books  from  the  Bastille  Archives;  from 
what  of  them  remain  unburnt.  The  Key  of  that  Robber-Den  shall  cross 
the  Atlantic  ;  shall  lie  on  Washington's  hall-table.  The  great  Clock  ticks 
now  in  a  private  patriotic  Clockmaker's  apartment ;  no  longer  measuring 
hours  of  mere  heaviness," — The  French  Revolution,  by  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  182,  183  (Chapman  and  Hall). 
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having  first  seen  the  light  at  Thetford,  Norfolk, 
on  January  29th,  1736.  From  the  day  he  reached 
America — November  30th,  1774 — he  took  a  very  active 
part  in  public  affairs.  He  helped  to  bring  about  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  suppressed 
clause  against  slave-trade  was  written  by  him. 

Paine's  first  connection  with  Paris  came  about  by 
reason  of  his  efforts  to  get  a  subsidy  or  a  loan  for  his 
adopted  country.  The  idea  of  obtaining  aid  thus  was 
conceived  and  executed  mainly  by  him.  There  was 
nothing  small  about  Paine,  not  even  in  his  requests. 
He  drew  up  a  letter  to  Vergennes,  then  France's 
Minister  of  Finance,  asking  for  one  million  pounds  per 
annum  either  as  a  gift  or  as  a  loan.  If  given  as  a  gift 
or  as  a  subsidy,  it  would  be  because  America  was 
fighting  not  only  her  own  battle  against  England, 
but  that  of  France  also.  Congress,  however,  decided 
to  ask  for  a  loan  and  selected  Colonel  John  Lawrens^ 
to  go  to  Paris  on  this  mission.  Paine  accompanied 
him  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.    They  set  sail  from 

^  Colonel  John  Lawrens  was  a  brave  officer  of  General  Washington's 
staff,  and  sometimes  acted  as  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  secretary.  He 
was  descended  from  a  Huguenot  family,  which  settled  in  America  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
where  he  was  born  in  1756.  He  was  educated  in  England,  joined  the 
army  in  1777,  and  won  great  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
Washington  appointed  Colonel  Lawrens  as  the  special  representative  of 
the  army  to  proceed  to  France  and  appeal  to  Louis  XVI  for  help.  He 
arrived  in  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1 78 1,  and  his  mission  was  successful. 
France  gave  a  loan  of  ten  million  livres,  or  about  two  million  dollars,  to 
the  struggling  states.  Returning  to  America,  Colonel  Lawrens  led  a 
forlorn  hope  at  Yorktown  and  captured  one  of  the  redoubts.  He  killed 
General  Charles  Lee  in  a  duel  because  the  latter  had  spoken  slightingly  of 
Washington.  Colonel  Lawrens  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  an  English 
marauding  party  on  the  Combahee  River,  South  Carolina,  on  August 
27th,  1782. 
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Boston  in  February,  1781,  and  reached  Paris  the 
following  month.  Louis  XVI  heaped  favours  upon 
Paine.  The  mission  was  eminently  successful.  A 
French  frigate  brought  the  emissaries  from  Brest  to 
Boston,  not  only  with  abundance  of  money,  but  also 
with  military  stores.  In  the  opinion  of  Paine  and 
other  thoughtful  men,  it  was  this  loan  that  enabled 
Washington  and  Rochambeau  to  give  Lord  Cornwallis 
his  finishing  stroke  at  Yorktown.  To  the  credit  of 
Paine  be  it  said,  that,  though  the  plan  of  getting 
aid  from  France  was  conceived  and  mainly  executed 
by  him,  he  received  no  compensation  for  his  work. 

We  next  find  Tom  Paine  visiting  Paris  in  the 
summer  of  1787.  This  time  he  came  to  get  a  verdict 
from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  upon  the  merits  of  a 
bridge  that  he  had  invented.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
is  one  of  the  five  academies  that  make  up  the  famous 
Institute  of  France,  founded  by  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
The  heavy  cupola  of  the  Institute,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  catches  the  eye  of  the  tourist, 
and  tradition  tells  a  cruel  and  romantic  story  connected 
with  the  site  of  the  building  that  covers  so  much 
learning.  The  story  is  that  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne, 
wife  of  Louis  X,  used  to  entice  young  strangers  there, 
and,  after  passing  a  night  of  debauch  with  them,  had 
them  assassinated  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the 
Seine. 

The  Academy  received  Paine  with  honours  :  first, 
as  a  friend  of  Franklin  ;  secondly,  as  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia  ;  thirdly,  as  a 
M.A.  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;   and  finally. 
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as  a  man  of  great  attainments.  His  bridge-model — 
on  which  he  proposed  an  iron  arch  of  five  hundred  feet 
— was  approved  by  the  Academy.  During  this  visit 
Paine  met  many  distinguished  men,  such  as  the 
gigantic  and  big-voiced  Danton,  and  the  Marquis  de 
Condorcet,  who  composed  while  awaiting  death  an 
Outline  of  the  Progress  of  Human  Genius.  Frenchmen 
grew  more  and  more  enthusiastic  about  him,  es- 
pecially after  the  return  home  of  Jefferson  in  Septem- 
ber, 1789,  when  Paine  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
representative  and  exponent  of  American  principles. 
In  November,  1790,  Burke  published  his  famous 
Reflexions  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  Paine  replied 
the  following  March  with  the  Rights  of  Man.  This  he 
dedicated  to  Washington. 

Tom  Paine  was  in  Paris  when  Louis  XVI  and 
his  beautiful  Austrian  wife,  Marie-Antoinette,  were 
brought  back  from  Varennes  as  they  were  trying 
to  escape  the  fury  of  the  revolutionists.  Paine's 
sympathies  seemed  to  have  been  awakened  for  the 
unfortunate  Queen,  whose  hair  had  grown  grey  in  a 
single  night.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  attacked 
by  the  mob  for  not  having  a  cockade  in  his  hat. 

Paine's  republicanism  asserted  itself  and  he  was  one 
of  five  who  formed  a  republican  club.  Knowing  the 
power  of  the  pen,  he  set  forth  his  views  in  the  first 
number  of  a  newspaper  called  the  Republican.  The 
first  four  numbers  of  this  interesting  publication  may 
be  seen  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale.  No  i 
contains  an  admirable  letter  from  Paine,  wherein  he 
ridicules   the    kingly    system    and    defends    republi- 
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canism.  This  letter  in  itself  shows  what  an  intellectual 
power  Paine  was  in  the  infant  days  of  the  American 
Republic. 

Prosecuted  in  England  for  his  book,  the  Rights  of 
Man,  he  was  hailed  enthusiastically  in  France.  The 
National  Assembly  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
"  Citizen,"  and  three  Departments,  namely,  Pas-de- 
Calais,  Oise,  and  Puy-de-D6me,  elected  him  a  member 
of  that  body.  His  popularity  had  now  reached  its 
zenith.  Addresses  were  presented  to  him  and  other 
forms  of  public  honours  accorded  him.  On  Septem- 
ber 19th,  1793,  he  took  his  place  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and,  referring  to  the  French  form  of  friendly 
greeting  even  among  men,  he  said  that  the  kissing 
rather  fatigued  him.  His  ability  was  immediately 
recognized,  and  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee to  frame  a  constitution. 

Tom  Paine  got  himself  into  trouble  by  reason  of 
his  humane  and  dignified  attitude  towards  King 
Louis  XVI.  His  attitude  was  "  Kill  the  King,  not 
the  man."  He  voted  for  the  King's  detention  while  the 
war  was  going  on  and  for  his  perpetual  banishment 
afterwards.  He  urged  that  the  United  States  be  the 
"  guard  and  asylum  of  Louis  Capet."  When  the  vote 
was  about  to  be  taken  for  immediate  execution  of  the 
unfortunate  King,  Tom  Paine  put  forward  with  great 
force  the  plea  that  the  "  United  States  would  be  of- 
fended by  the  death  of  their  benefactor."  Thus  he 
offended  Robespierre.  During  that  eventful  year  he 
wrote  the  Age  of  Reason.  He  claimed  to  have  written 
this  book  so  as  to  prevent  the  French  from  rushing 
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headlong  into  atheism.  In  spite  of  his  great  popularity, 
the  bloodthirsty  Marat  denounced  him  because  of  his 
effort  to  save  the  life  of  the  King  who  had  befriended 
America.  The  year  that  had  opened  so  brightly  for 
the  philosopher  saw  him  behind  prison  bars  before  its 
close.  On  December  27th,  1793,  he  was  arrested  and 
put  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Luxembourg.  So  Paine  went 
to  prison  and  the  King  to  the  scaffold. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  clamoured  for 
Paine's  death  ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  curious  mistake 
that  he  escaped  the  guillotine.  A  chalk  mark  used 
to  be  put  on  the  door  of  the  cell  of  each  prisoner  who 
was  picked  out  for  execution.  The  door  of  Paine's  cell 
swung  open,  so  that  when  the  marker  passed  along  in 
the  performance  of  his  gruesome  task  he  chalked  the 
back  of  the  door.  Shortly  after  Paine  closed  the  door, 
so  that  the  mark  was  inside  and  could  not  be  seen. 
When  the  headsmen  came  in  search  of  their  victims 
they  saw  no  mark  upon  Paine's  door,  and  so  he  escaped 
the  guillotine. 

During  his  imprisonment,  Americans  residing  in 
Paris  interested  themselves  on  Paine's  behalf.  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  was  American  Minister ;  but  he  disliked 
Paine,  and  would  not  lift  a  hand  to  save  him.  Monroe 
succeeded  Morris,  and  obtained  the  release  of  Paine 
on  the  plea  that  he  was  an  American  citizen.  The 
National  Assembly,  which  had  expelled  him  upon 
Marat's  denunciation,  now  received  him  back.  He 
lived  with  Monroe  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  remained 
in  Paris  until  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  Thomas 
Jefferson   sent   over   an   American   man-of-war,   the 
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Convention,  to  take  him  home,  and  thus  he  avoided 
capture  by  England.  Paine  remained  cheerful  to  the 
last.  When  on  his  death-bed  his  physician,  Dr. 
Romaine,  remarked,  "  Your  stomach  grows  smaller," 
Paine  replied,  "  And  yours  grows  bigger,"  a  phrase 
which  went  home,  as  Dr.  Romaine  was  becoming  very 
corpulent. 

It  is  useless  to  call  the  man  an  atheist  who  in  his 
last  will  says,  "  I  put  all  my  confidence  in  God,  my 
Creator,"  and  again,  "I  die  in  peace  and  perfect 
resignation  to  the  will  of  my  Creator,  God."  The  man 
who  first  pleaded  for  the  freedom  of  the  negroes,  who 
converted  Washington  to  republicanism,  who  wrote 
the  first  proclamation  of  the  French  Republic  after 
he  had  helped  to  make  that  of  the  United  States,  died 
in  New  York  on  June  8th,  1809.  Paul  Dejardin,  in 
his  brilliant  essay  on  Thomas  Paine,  calls  him  the 
Father  of  Republics. 


Front  an  en^raz'ing  in  the  possession  of  John  Lane 


CHAPTER   VI 

ROBERT   FULTON 

The  keynote  of  Robert  Fulton's  life  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  he  used  to  write  ^'  money  "  with  a  small 
"  m  "  and  "  ideas  "  with  a  capital  "  I."  His  opinion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  money  and  ideas  found 
ample  confirmation  in  the  eighty  warships  and  one 
thousand  vessels  assembled  to  do  him  honour  at  the 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration  held  at  New  York  in 
1909. 

Bom  of  Irish  parents  in  1765,  in  a  town  of  Penn- 
sylvania— now  called  Fulton — he  began  life  as  a 
miniature  painter. 

The  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States, 
by  WiUiam  Dunlop,  says  that  Fulton  ''  was  guilty 
of  painting  portraits  in  Philadelphia."  "  A  portrait 
painter  in  Philadelphia,  without  friends  and  without 
fortune,"  is  Edward  Everett's  description  of  young 
Fulton.  He  studied  in  London  under  the  guidance 
of  the  distinguished  American  painter,  Benjamin 
West,  who,  like  Franklin,  became  a  friend  of  the 
talented  youth.  Probably  to  this  friendship  America 
is  indebted  for  Fulton's  introduction  of  pictures  from 
King  Lear  and  from  Hamlet,  painted  by  West.  He 
painted  a  picture  of  Louis  XVI  in  prison  taking  leave 
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of  his  family.  His  best  picture  is  a  portrait  of  his  friend, 
Joel  Barlow,  poet  and  ambassador  to  France.  To 
Fulton  is  due  the  splendid  edition  of  the  Columhiad 
by  Barlow.  The  elegant  plates  that  adorn  it  were  made 
under  his  direction  and  supervision.  The  critics  of 
the  time  said  that  the  illustrations  were  the  best  part 
of  the  book. 

From  1786  to  1806  he  lived  in  England  and  France 
as  an  artist,  a  civil  engineer,  and  an  inventor  ;  but 
the  period  from  1797  to  1804,  which  he  passed  in 
France,  was  the  most  prolific  of  his  life.  Fulton  went 
to  France  in  1797. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  is 
the  Passage  des  Panoramas.  A  passage,  I  may  ex- 
plain, is  a  long  arcade  or  archway  roofed  with  glass, 
and  divided  off  into  all  kinds  of  shops.  There  are 
many  such  in  Paris,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  is 
the  Passage  des  Panoramas.  It  is  so  called,  because 
on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  was  shown  the  first 
panorama  known  to  Paris,  and  painted  by  Robert 
Fulton.  The  traditional  gaiety  of  the  city  did  not 
interrupt  his  industry,  for  in  addition  to  painting 
and  mechanics  he  studied  French,  Italian,  German, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  perspective.  Robert  Fulton 
lived  with  Joel  Barlow  throughout  his  stay  in 
Paris. 

Though  concerned  largely  with  canal  extension, 
Fulton  had  far-reaching  ideas  about  ridding  the  ocean 
of  the  tyranny  of  navies.  This  is  why  the  man  of 
mechanics  and  of  the  arts  of  peace  devoted  himself  to 
the  invention  of  a  terrible  engine  of  destruction,  the 
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torpedo-boat.  He  named  it  after  the  Torpaedo,  or 
Cramp  Fish,  which,  according  to  superstition,  evapor- 
ates a  cold  breath  that  stupefies  animal  life.  So 
sure  of  success  was  he  that  he  devoted  the  profits 
of  the  Panorama  to  the  development  of  the  boat. 

The  summer  of  1800  Fulton  spent  at  Havre.  He 
made  tests  of  his  torpedoes  against  the  British  frigates 
along  the  coast.  Everybody  talked  about  the  new 
weapon  of  warfare,  and  the  fair  ladies  of  France 
chatted  as  glibly  about  Fulton  and  his  torpedo  as  they 
do  to-day  about  Wright  and  his  airship. 

So  enthusiastic  did  Fulton  grow  over  his  experi- 
ments that  the  Barlows,  who  called  him  "  Toot  "  by 
reason  of  the  tooting  of  his  steam-engine,  feared  for 
his  health.  Their  anxiety  is  shown  in  the  following 
instructive  lecture  sent  to  the  inventor  by  the  am- 
bassador through  Mrs.  Barlow,  who  was  staying  at 
Havre. 

"  Tell  Toot  that  every  strain  and  extraordinary  exertion 
in  middle  life,  and  cold  damp  and  twisting  and  wrenching, 
and  unnatural  and  strained  positions  that  our  bodies  are 
exposed  to,  tend  to  stiffen  the  nerves,  joints,  and  muscles, 
and  bring  on  old  age  prematurely,  perhaps  sickness  or 
decrepitude  ;  that  pains,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  death 
are  not  things  of  chance,  but  are  physical  effects  from 
physical  causes ;  that  the  machine  of  his  body  is  better 
and  more  worthy  of  his  attention  than  any  other  machine 
he  can  make  ;  that  preservation  is  more  useful  than 
creation  ;  and  that  unless  he  could  create  me  one  in  the 
image  of  himself  he  had  better  preserve  his  own  auto- 
maton." 

Just  as  the  flying  man  of  tg-day  studies  the  principle 
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of  bird-flight,  so  Fulton,  the  man-fish,  kept  in  mind 
the  spring  in  the  tail  of  the  salmon.  He  had  this  in 
view  when  the  Nautilus  was  constructed  in  Paris 
under  his  direction.  This  was  the  first  torpedo-boat 
and  had  a  screw-propeller.  Besides  his  experiments 
at  Havre,  Fulton  gave  a  good  account  of  himself  in 
the  magnificent  harbour  at  Brest.  The  Nautilus  made 
a  dive,  and  in  the  very  first  essay  Fulton  and  three 
companions  remained  an  hour  under  water  at  a  depth 
of  twenty-five  feet,  with  candles  burning  and  without 
even  the  least  inconvenience.  On  another  occasion  he 
remained  in  the  depths  of  the  harbour  for  four  hours 
and  a  half.  His  experiments  at  Brest  proved  that  he 
could : 

(i)  Sail  the  Nautilus  like  a  common  boat. 

(2)  Obtain  air  and  light. 

(3)  Turn  to  the  right  and  left  at  pleasure. 

(4)  Steer  by  the  compass  under  water. 

(5)  Renew  the  common  volume  of  air  with  facility. 

(6)  Increase  the  respirable  air,  which  could  be 
obtained  at  all  times. 

From  the  diving-boat  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  submarine  bomb.  With  this  engine  of  destruction 
he  tore  a  sloop  to  atoms,  thus  satisfying  all  spectators 
of  its  destructive  powers. 

The  following  is  a  condensation  of  the  report  made 
by  Fulton  to  the  committee  appointed  by  the  French 
Government  : 

"  On  July  3rd,  1801,  I  embarked  with  three  com- 
panions on  board  my  plunging-boat  in  the  harbour  of 
Brest,  and  descended  in  it  to  the  depth  of  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
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and  so  to  twenty-five  feet ;  but  I  did  not  attempt  to  go 
lower  because  I  found  that  the  imperfect  machine  would 
not  bear  the  pressure  of  a  greater  depth.  I  remained 
below  the  surface  one  hour.  During  this  time  we  were  in 
utter  darkness.  Afterwards  I  descended  with  candles  ; 
but,  finding  a  great  disadvantage  from  their  consumption 
of  vital  air,  I  caused,  previously  to  my  next  experiment,  a 
small  window  of  thick  glass  to  be  made  near  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  and  again  descended  on  July  24th,  1801.  I 
found  that  I  received  from  this  window,  or  rather  aperture 
covered  with  glass,  for  it  was  no  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  sufficient  light  to  enable  me  to  count 
the  minutes  on  my  watch.  Having  satisfied  myself  that 
I  could  have  sufficient  light  when  under  water ;  that  I 
could  do  without  a  supply  of  fresh  air  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  that  I  could  descend  to  any  depth  and  rise  to  the 
surface  with  facility  ;  my  next  object  was  to  try  her 
movements,  as  well  on  the  surface  as  beneath  it.  On 
July  26th  I  weighed  anchor  and  hoisted  sails.  The  boat 
had  one  mast  and  a  mainsail  and  a  jib.  There  was  only  a 
light  breeze,  and  therefore  she  did  not  move  on  the  surface 
at  more  than  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour ;  but  it  was 
found  that  she  would  tack  and  steer,  and  sail  on  a  wind 
or  before  it  as  well  as  any  common  sailing-boat.  I  then 
struck  her  mast  and  sails  ;  to  do  which,  and  to  prepare 
perfectly  the  boat  for  plunging,  required  about  two  minutes. 
Having  plunged  to  a  certain  depth,  I  placed  two  men  at 
the  engine,  which  was  intended  to  give  her  progressive 
motion,  and  one  at  the  helm,  while  I,  with  a  barometer 
before  me,  governed  the  machine  which  kept  her  balanced 
between  the  upper  and  lower  waters.  I  found  that,  with  the 
exertion  of  one  hand  only,  I  could  keep  her  at  any  depth 
I  pleased.  The  propelling  engine  was  then  put  in  motion, 
and  I  found,  upon  coming  to  the  surface,  that  I  had,  in 
about  seven  minutes,  made  a  progress  of  about  five  hun- 
dred yards.  I  plunged  again  ;  turned  her  around  while 
under  water,  and  returned  to  the  place  from  which  I 
started.     I  repeated  these  experiments  several  days  in 
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succession  until  I  became  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  the  machinery  and  the  movements  of  the  boat.  I  found 
that  she  was  as  obedient  to  her  helm  under  water  as  any 
boat  could  be  on  the  surface  ;  and  that  the  magnetic  needle 
traversed  as  well  in  one  direction  as  in  the  other. 

"  On  August  7th  I  descended  again,  taking  a  store 
of  atmospheric  air,  compressed  into  a  copper  globe  of  a 
cubic  foot  capacity,  into  which  two  hundred  atmospheres 
were  forced.  Thus  prepared,  I  descended  with  three  com- 
panions to  a  depth  of  about  five  feet.  At  the  expiration 
of  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  I  began  to  take  small  supplies 
of  pure  air  from  the  reservoir,  and  did  so,  as  I  found  occa- 
sion, for  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  Then  I  came 
to  the  surface  without  having  experienced  any  incon- 
venience from  having  been  so  long  under  water. 

"  I  was  satisfied  so  highly  with  the  success  of  these 
experiments  that  I  determined  to  try  the  effects  of  my 
inventions  on  the  English  ships  then  blockading  the  coast 
of  France.  A  small  shallop  was  anchored  in  the  roads. 
I  approached  to  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
anchored  ship,  struck  her  with  the  torpedo  and  blew  her 
into  atoms.  A  column  of  water  and  fragments  were  blown 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  This  experi- 
ment was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
Department,  of  Admiral  Villaret,  and  a  multitude  of 
spectators." 

That  Fulton's  torpedo  was  meant  to  bring  about 
peace  is  clear  from  the  following  letter : 

"  Citizen  Director  : 

"  From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  named  by 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  it  would  seem  that  the  machine 
and  the  means  by  which  I  have  proposed  to  destroy  the 
English  Fleet  are  pronounced  to  be  practicable.  Permit 
me  then  to  recall  to  your  consideration  the  consequences 
which  should  result  from  the  success  of  this  enterprise. 
The  enormous  commerce  of  England,  no  less  than  its 
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monstrous  government,  depends  upon  its  military  marine. 
However,  if  their  vessels  of  war  are  destroyed  by  means  so 
novel,  so  hidden,  and  so  incalculable,  the  confidence  of  the 
sailors  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  fleet  rendered  useless  in 
the  first  moment  of  terror.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the 
Republicans  in  England  would  rise  to  facilitate  a  descent 
of  the  French,  or  would  change  their  government  them- 
selves without  shedding  much  blood  and  without  any 
expense  to  France.  With  England  republicanized  the 
seas  will  be  free.  The  liberty  of  the  seas  would  become 
a  guarantee  of  perpetual  peace  to  all  maritime  nations, 

"  By  such  a  peace  France  will  gain  more  than  any  other 
nation,  because  of  her  great  population  and  the  immensity 
of  her  resources.  Only  then  will  humanity  perceive  how 
priceless  are  the  principles  for  which  the  French  have 
expended  prodigies  of  their  blood,  in  all  their  miracles 
of  bravery. 

"  If  at  first  glance  the  means  I  propose  seem  revolting, 
it  is  only  because  they  are  extraordinary.  They  are  any- 
thing but  inhuman  ;  it  is  certainly  the  most  peaceful  and 
the  least  bloody  mode  that  the  philosopher  could  imagine 
to  overturn  the  system  of  plunder  and  of  perpetual  war, 
which  has  always  vexed  the  maritime  nations:  To  give, 
at  last,  peace  to  the  earth,  and  to  restore  men  to  their 
natural  industries,  and  to  a  happiness,  until  now,  unknown. 
I  salute  you  with  respect.  .<  rqbert  Fulton. 

"  6  Brumaire,  An  7." 

Fulton  received  encouragement  and  discouragement. 
The  Director  at  first  declined  his  offer,  later  appointed 
a  commission  of  savants  and  sailors,  who  reported 
favourably  of  the  inventor  and  the  invention,  Carnot, 
a  dyed-in-the-wool  Republican,  was  friendly  towards 
him,  but  did  not  believe  in  his  theories.  He  was  as 
patient  as  Job  with  ministers  and  government  officials. 
He  considered  them  as  parts  of  a  machine,  and  said 
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that  one  had  to  have  as  much  patience  with  them  as 
with  a  piece  of  wood  or  brass.  Finally,  weary  of  wait- 
ing, he  turned  to  England  ;  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  instead  of  buying  the  torpedo-boat,  made 
him  an  offer  for  suppressing  it. 

One  fine  morning  in  August  of  the  year  1803  there 
might  be  seen  going  up  and  down  the  Seine  a  boat, 
which  moved  without  sails  and  without  oars.  It 
ploughed  its  watery  pathway  through  the  sinuous 
Seine  from  the  Place  de  la  Revolution — now  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde — to  where  the  Trocadero  stands 
to-day.  Belching  forth  columns  of  black  smoke,  it 
raced  up  and  down  the  hospitable  river  for  four  hours. 
Learned  men  looked  on  from  both  banks  of  the  Seine. 
The  problem  of  applying  steam  to  navigation  was 
solved,  and  the  man  who  solved  it  was  the  American 
inventor,  Robert  Fulton. 

To-day  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  getting  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  Paris  is  to  make  a  trip  on  one  of  the  many 
comfortable  steamboats  that  run  up  and  down  the 
Seine.  They  are  a  blessing  to  rich  and  poor,  and  I 
never  go  on  board  of  one  of  them  without  a  kindly 
thought  of  the  gifted  American,  whose  glory  grows 
greater  with  the  flight  of  time. 

The  experiments  on  the  Seine  were  not  without 
their  preliminary  accident.  "  Oh,  sir,"  said  a  watch- 
man, "  the  boat  has  broken  in  pieces  and  has  gone  to 
the  bottom."  It  seems  that  the  hull  was  too  weak. 
Fulton  promptly  raised  and  rebuilt  her.  Without  re- 
turning to  his  lodgings,  he  worked  incessantly  with 
his  own  hands  for  twenty-four  hours  to  raise  the  boat. 
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The  accident  did  not  injure  the  machinery  much.  This 
boat,  almost  new,  was  completed  in  July,  1803.  Her 
length  was  sixty-six  feet  and  her  width  eight.  Early 
in  August,  Fulton  invited  the  members  of  the  Institute 
of  France  to  witness  the  trial  trip  on  the  Seine.  The  ex- 
periment was  entirely  satisfactory.  Chancellor  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  then  American  representative  in  France, 
cheered  and  co-operated  with  Fulton  during  this  trying 
period. 

Fulton  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  Napoleon, 
both  in  reference  to  the  application  of  steam  to  navi- 
gation and  to  the  torpedo-^oat.  In  the  early  part  of 
1804  he  had  actually  had  a  meeting  with  the  Em- 
peror, to  whom  he  showed  his  plant.  Napoleon's 
military  genius  seemed  to  be  concentrated  upon  the 
necessity  of  conquering  England. 

Alison,  the  historian,  calls  attention  to  the  singular 
circumstance,  which  shows  how  little  even  the  clearest 
intellect  can  foresee  the  ultimate  result  of  discoveries 
destined  to  effect  the  greatest  changes  in  human 
affairs.  The  Channel,  the  silver  streak,  the  sleeve,  as 
the  French  call  it,  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  French 
orators  in  orotund  tones  voiced  the  national  longing 
for  a  "fair  wind  for  thirty-six  hours."  Fulton  pre- 
sented himself  before  Napoleon  and  said  : 

"  The  sea  which  separates  you  from  your  enemy  gives 
him  a  great  advantage.  Aided  alternately  by  the  winds 
and  the  tempests,  he  braves  you  in  his  inaccessible  isle. 
This  obstacle,  his  sole  strength,  I  engage  to  overcome. 
I  can,  in  spite  of  all  his  fleets,  at  any  time,  in  a  few  hours, 
transport  your  armies  into  his  territory,  without  fearing 
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the  tempests  or  having  need  of  winds.    Consider  the  means 
which  I  offer  you." 

Napoleon  did  not  reject  this  singular  proposition, 
but  turned  Fulton's  plans  and  details  over  to  the  most 
learned  men  of  France.  His  vast  engagements  scarcely 
permitted  him  to  do  more. 

Fulton  was  referred  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and,  it  is  stated,  the  reply  of  the  Academicians  was 
that,  while  Fulton  had  discovered  a  motive  power  in 
steam,  it  was  of  so  feeble  a  nature  that  a  child's  toy 
could  hardly  be  put  in  motion  by  it.  Looking  out 
on  the  ocean  from  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  saw  a  steam- 
ship passing.  Its  movements  told  him  of  the  error 
of  his  Academicians  and  of  the  wisdom  of  Fulton. 

The  inventor's  proposal  of  a  submarine  flotilla 
reached  Napoleon  too  late,  for  on  July  21st,  1804, 
he  wrote  from  Boulogne  to  M.  de  Champagny : 

"  I  have  the  proposition  of  Citizen  Fulton,  which  you  have 
sent  me  much  too  late,  however,  to  change  the  face  of  the 
world." 

Fulton's  inventions  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
world,  though  not  in  the  way  the  great  Bonaparte 
meant. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Robert  Fulton 
to  General  Bonaparte  just  before  setting  out  upon  his 
Egyptian  campaign. 

"To  General  Bonaparte 
"  Citizen  General  : 

"  Citizen  Peirier  having  informed  me  that  you 
would  like  to  have  acquaintance  with  my  work  on  the 
system  of  small  canals,  I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting 
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you  with  a  copy  and  shall  be  happy  if  you  will  find  therein 
some  means  of  improving  the  industries  of  the  French 
Republic. 

"  To  this  copy  I  have  added  two  memoirs,  which  I 
propose  putting  before  the  eyes  of  the  Directory.  One 
relates  to  the  absolutely  new  system  of  Small  Canals, 
which,  if  it  is  adopted,  will  produce  the  most  considerable 
portion  of  the  public  revenue.  In  the  other  I  try  to  show 
the  favourable  results  of  this  system  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  necessity  of  an  entire  liberty  of  Commerce. 

"  These  plans  of  improvement  and  my  reflections  upon 
Commerce  are  elaborations  of  the  following  ideas,  which 
I  regard  as  the  base  of  political  welfare,  and  which  seem 
to  me  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  Republicans,  of 
all  friends  of  humanity.  Labour  is  the  source  of  riches 
of  all  kinds  ;  it  follows  that  the  more  numerous  the  in- 
dustrious and  useful  class,  the  more  a  country  should  gain 
in  riches  and  comfort.  It  is  then  to  the  interest  of  each 
Nation  to  draw  from  its  natural  advantages  every  feature 
possible.  To  that  end  governments  must  apply  themselves, 
above  all,  to  domestic  improvements  and  search  con- 
tinually to  increase  the  number  of  useful  individuals  ; 
and  only  by  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  the  cause  of 
war,  will  men  be  able  to  devote  themselves  to  industrial 
works,  and  reduce  beggary. 

"  Among  all  the  causes  of  war,  it  is  true,  each  day  sees 
disappear  that  which  relates  to  Kings,  Priests,  and  the 
things  which  accompany  them.  But  nevertheless  Re- 
pubhcs  will  not  be  exempt  from  melancholy  quarrels,  in- 
asmuch as  they  do  not  separate  themselves  from  the 
erroneous  system  of  exclusive  commerce  and  distant 
possessions.  Therefore,  all  who  love  their  fellow-men  should 
try  to  search  to  destroy  these  errors.  Ambition  itself  should 
not  search  for  glory  further  than  to  show  to  men  the  way 
of  truth,  and  to  set  aside  the  obstacles  which  hinder  nations 
from  arriving  at  a  lasting  peace — for  what  glory  can  sur- 
vive that  does  not  receive  the  sanction  of  Philosophy  ? 

"  To  liberate  the  nations.  Citizen  General,  you  have 
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executed  vast  enterprises,  and  the  glory  you  have  achieved 
should  be  as  durable  as  time.  Who  then  could  render  a 
more  efficacious  approval  of  the  projects  which  can  con- 
tribute to  the  general  welfare  ?  It  is  with  this  idea  that  I 
submit  my  work  to  you,  hoping  that  if  you  find  there 
some  useful  truths  you  will  vouchsafe  the  support  of  your 
powerful  influence,  and,  in  fact,  favour  projects,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  should  render  more  happy  milHons  of  men. 
Could  virtuous  genius  find  a  more  delightful  satisfaction  ? 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  interior  improvements 
and  liberty  of  commerce  become  of  the  highest  importance. 
"  If  success  crown  the  efforts  of  France  against  England, 
it  will  only  remain  for  her  to  terminate  gloriously  this  long 
war  by  according  liberty  to  commerce  and  by  compelhng 
other  powers  to  adopt  this  system.  Political  liberty  would 
thus  acquire  that  degree  of  perfection  and  of  extent  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  and  Philosophy  would  see  with  joy 
the  Olive  Branch  of  Eternal  Peace  sheltering  Science  and 
Industry.    With  salutation  and  respect, 

.'  r>      ■      ^^    it;      '^7     a      c"  "  ROBERT   FULTON. 

Pans,  12  Floreal,  An  o. 

He  left  Paris  on  April  29th,  1804,  with  the  words 
"  visionary,"  "  mad  scheme,"  and  "  simple  absurdity  " 
ringing  in  his  ears,  as  they  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
Napoleon's  scientific  counsellors.  His  treatise  on  the 
Improvement  of  Canal  Navigation  had  been  translated 
into  French  and  was  published  in  Paris  in  1799.  His 
Letters  on  Submarine  Navigation  has  also  been  trans- 
lated^ The  French  edition  was  published  in  Paris  in 
181 1.  Just  as  Paris  has  a  Place  des  Etats-Unis,  a 
Rue  Washington,  and  a  Rue  Lincoln,  so  Fulton  has 
been  similarly  honoured,  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  there  is  the  Rue  Fulton. 

Had    Fulton    and    Napoleon    been    able    to    work 
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together,  the  General  might  not  have  met  his  fate  at 
Waterloo,  and  the  inventor's  days  would  not  have 
been  shortened  by  the  strain  of  his  inventions  and 
by  the  calumny  of  the  envious.  Four  months  before 
the  downfall  of  the  Emperor,  Fulton  died,  having 
scarcely  reached  the  age  of  fifty.  An  admiring  scribe 
has  written  of  him,  that  the  tomb  was  his  gate  to  im- 
mortal glory. 


CHAPTER    VII 

GENERAL   LA   FAYETTE 

"  I  HAVE  given  up  my  French  citizenship  and  have 
become  an  American  citizen." 

It  matters  httle  whether  La  Fayette  really  went 
through  the  formalities  of  naturalization  or  not — his 
spirit  was  of  the  new  nation  and  his  memory  is  worthy 
of  all  honour. 

"  The  moment  I  heard  of  America  I  loved  her  ;  the 
moment  I  knew  she  was  fighting  for  freedom  I  burnt  with 
a  desire  of  bleeding  for  her ;  and  the  moment  I  shall  be 
able  to  serve  her  at  any  time,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
will  be  the  happiest  of  my  life." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Americans  travelling  in  France 
should  long  to  look  up  the  footprints  of  General  La 
Fayette,  who  penned  the  preceding  words.  Though 
a  youth  of  only  nineteen  when  he  went  to  the  United 
States,  having  been  born  at  Chavagnac  in  Auvergne, 
September  6th,  1757,  no  foreign  soldier  in  the  War 
of  Independence  succeeded  so  well  in  winning  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  Nor  is  there  a  hero 
of  that  splendid  struggle — always  excepting  General 
Washington — whose  name  calls  forth  as  much  enthu- 
siasm to-day  as  that  of  La  Fayette. 

The  American  people  admired  his  high  principle. 

60 
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They  were  captivated  by  the  chivalrous  intrepidity 
so  frequently  shown,  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  also  on  critical  occasions  in  his  own  country. 
They  loved  his  patriotic  spirit,  for,  though  he  un- 
sheathed his  sword  in  favour  of  the  budding  Republic, 
he  never  once  forgot  his  filial  obligations  to  France. 
They  saw  how  useful  this  lesson  would  be  to  their 
own  people,  particularly  at  a  time  when  there  were 
traitors  in  the  American  camp.  They  knew  him  to 
be  the  devoted  friend  of  liberty.  He,  whom  the  per- 
suasive powers  and  the  winning  arguments  of  the 
Comte  de  Broglie  could  not  turn  aside  from  his  pur- 
pose to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  United  States, 
deserves  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  : 

"  I  have  seen  your  uncle  die  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  I  have 
witnessed  your  father's  death  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  I 
will  not  be  accessory  to  the  ruin  of  the  remaining  branch 
of  the  family." 

The  American  people  have  never  forgotten  his 
powerful  and  persistent  presentation  of  the  cause  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Versailles  during 
the  trying  year  of  1779.  And  when  to-day  they  visit 
that  old  court — the  splendours  of  which  have  departed 
— though  their  eyes  look  upon  the  gorgeous  salons 
of  Marie-Antoinette,  or  wander  restlessly  over  the 
military  pictures  of  Louis  XIV,  their  minds  involun- 
tarily go  back  to  the  time  when  La  Fayette  here 
raised  his  youthful  voice  in  favour  of  the  American 
colonies. 

He  did  more  than  a  man's  share  in  getting  the 
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French  nation  to  confer  "  inestimable  benefits  upon 
our  forefathers  during  the  American  Revolution." 
"  That  hoy  cannot  escape  me,"  said  an  English  general 
who  was  on  the  look-out  for  him  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  his 
youth,  his  conduct  during  the  war  was  not  only  cour- 
ageous but  prudent  and  skilful. 

The  American  people  could  not  withhold  their 
admiration  from  the  man  who  subsequently  induced 
King  Louis  to  accept  the  "  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,"  notwithstanding  that  the  King  was  fond  of 
repeating,  "  I  am  a  Royalist  by  trade,  you  know." 
The  American  people  cherish  his  memory  because 
he  was  the  lifelong  friend  of  Washington.  It  has 
become  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  Franco-American 
oratory  to  say  that  La  Fayette's  name  stands  next 
to  Washington's  in  the  history  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

I  do  not  think  that  La  Fayette  could  have  helped 
fighting.  The  military  life  was  his  chosen  calling. 
Fight  was  in  his  blood — his  ancestors  had  been  fight- 
ers since  the  days  of  the  Crusades.  And  if  heredity, 
education,  and  environment  count  for  much,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  La  Fayette  wished  to  fight :  it 
was  particularly  pleasing  to  him  to  fight  for  the 
United  States,  because  that  war  involved  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  in  its  most  generous  sense,  and  be- 
cause it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  striking  at  England 
— the  "  hereditary  enemy  "  of  his  country. 

At  Metz  and,  curiously  enough,  from  the  hps  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  brother  of  King  George  III, 
La  Fayette  first  heard  of  the  American  war.     At  once 
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he  resolved  to  cross  the  ocean.     He  had  some  fears  of 

discouragement,   even  from   the  American  side,   by 

reason  of  his  youth ;   for,  writing  of  his  visit  to  Silas 

Deane,  one  of  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris, 

he  says  : 

"  In  presenting  my  nineteen-year-old  face  to  Mr.  Deane, 
I  spoke  more  of  my  zeal  than  of  my  experience ;  though 
I  tried  to  make  as  much  as  I  could  out  of  the  small  excite- 
ment that  my  going  away  was  likely  to  cause." 

At  the  time  he  offered  his  services  he  was  a  Captain 
of  Dragoons  and  his  personal  income  was  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  The  little  there  was  of  an  Ameri- 
can Army  was  in  a  sorry  plight.  Its  shattered  remnant 
of  two  thousand  men  had  fled  over  New  Jersey  before 
thirty  thousand  Britishers.  And  when  Dr.  Franklin 
advised  the  fiery  young  Frenchman  to  await  a  pros- 
pect of  success  he  replied  : 

"  Hitherto,  I  have  cherished  your  cause,  now  I  am 
going  to  serve  it.  The  lower  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  the  greater  effect  my  departure  will  have,  and 
since  you  cannot  get  a  vessel  I  shall  purchase  and  fit  out  one 
to  carry  your  dispatches  to  Congress  and  me  to  America." 

Fearing  the  King  might  stop  him,  he  made  his  way 
secretly  to  a  Spanish  port  and,  accompanied  by  twelve 
officers,  he  landed  in  America,  April  24th,  1777. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
where  still  stands  the  old  house  in  which  this  marvel- 
lous boy  was  born,  should  be  redolent  of  traditions 
pertaining  to  him  and  his.  His  footprints  can  be 
easily  traced  in  Paris  from  his  school-days  at  the 
College  de  Plessis  to  his  humble  grave  in  Picpus 
Cemetery, 
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La  Fayette  was  married  and  dwelt  for  several  years 
in  the  Hotel  de  Noailles,  the  family  residence  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  Due  d'Agen.  Not  a  trace  of  this 
grand  old  mansion,  which  stood  close  to  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  now  remains,  but  it  was  in  the  historic 
Rue  St.-Honor6,  about  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
Rue  d'Alger.  As  the  American  walks  along  the 
ancient  street  of  St.-Honor6,  his  mind  goes  back  to  the 
distant  days  when  the  gallant  La  Fayette  wooed  and 
won  the  young  girl  who  subsequently  became  his  wife. 
However,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  love- 
making,  for  she  was  only  twelve  when  her  father 
selected  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  for  her  future 
husband. 

As  one  goes  into  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries,  the 
memory  of  the  hero  of  the  War  of  Independence 
comes  vividly  before  the  mind.  Louis  XVI  and  Marie- 
Antoinette  tried  to  escape  from  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries  on  the  eventful  night  of  June  20th,  1791. 
Paris  awoke  next  morning  without  a  king.  Marie- 
Antoinette  acted  the  part  of  a  Russian  lady's  governess. 
King  Louis  was  the  valet,  and  Count  Fersen  her 
coachman.  La  Fayette  was  in  charge  of  the  troops 
that  guarded  the  palace.  Of  course,  they  were  ar- 
rested before  making  their  escape  from  French  soil, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  generous  heart  of  La 
Fayette  moved  him  to  relax  his  vigilance  so  as  to  give 
the  unfortunate  royal  couple  a  chance  to  escape. 

Memories  of  La  Fayette  cling  around  the  Champ 
de  Mars  also,  the  name  of  which  was  at  one  time  so 
much  in  the  mouths  of  people  by  reason  of  the  public 
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degradation  of  Captain  Dreyfus  there  in  1894.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  by  the  way,  that  here  were  held  the 
first  popular  races  in  France  before  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  Longchamp.  In  1792  a  decree  was  passed 
ordering  the  erection  of  what  were  called  patriotic 
altars  throughout  France.  The  object  was  to  pro- 
mote patriotism.  Births,  deaths,  and  marriages  were 
registered  upon  them,  and  young  people  were  married 
before  them.  One  of  these  altars  was  erected  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars ;  two  men  concealed  themselves 
behind  it  for  a  joke  ;  they  had  a  barrel  of  water  with 
them.  Having  made  some  insulting  remarks  regard- 
ing the  women  who  were  ascending  the  staircase,  the 
populace  became  excited  ;  heated  imaginations  easily 
made  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  out  of  a  cask  of  water ; 
and  changed  a  mere  joke  into  a  sacrilegious  attack. 
The  men  were  kiUed.  The  crowd  refused  to  disperse, 
and  having  thrown  stones  at  the  troops  the  latter  fired 
upon  the  people.  La  Fayette  rode  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  guns  to  stop  the  carnage,  but  fifteen  hundred 
persons  were  killed. 

The  American  will  find  in  the  palace  at  Versailles 
more  captivating  historical  associations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  footprints  of  La  Fayette  than  in  any  of 
the  places  yet  mentioned.  For  at  once  there  comes 
to  the  mind  of  the  well-informed  pilgrim  to  this  his- 
toric shrine  the  thought  that  La  Fayette's  persistent 
presentation  of  the  American  cause  at  this  world- 
renowned  Court  during  the  year  1779  won  much 
favour  for  the  struggling  colonies.  Franklin  played 
a  manly  part,  but  the  voice  of  the  young  officer  just 
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returned  from  the  seat  of  war  was  of  incalculable 
advantage.  The  American  who  visits  the  now  deserted, 
yet  still  majestic,  rooms  of  the  palace  of  Versailles 
may  find  a  world  of  pleasure  in  conjuring  up  the  scenes 
enacted  there,  when  the  hoary-headed  and  philoso- 
phical Franklin  and  the  black-haired  and  military 
La  Fayette  pleaded  powerfully  for  the  budding  Re- 
public. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  his  life — in  the  year  1824 
— at  the  invitation  of  Congress  and  of  President 
Monroe,  General  La  Fayette  visited  the  United  States, 
where  his  progress  was  like  a  triumphal  procession. 
Ten  years  later,  on  May  20th,  1834,  he  died  in  a 
house  which  is  now  No.  8  Rue  d'Anjou.  A  marble 
tablet  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  house  bears  this  in- 
scription : 

*'  General  La  Fayette,  defender  of  Liberty  in 
America,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Liberty  in  France, 
born  September  6th,  1757,  at  the  Chateau  Chavagnac 
in  Auvergne,  died  in  this  house  May  20th,  1834." 

He  expired  with  his  lips  pressed  to  a  miniature  of 
his  wife,  who  had  died  twenty-seven  years  before 
him  ;  and  side  by  side  with  her  he  lies  in  a  modest 
grave  in  the  beautiful  little  cemetery  of  Picpus. 
French  and  American  soil — for  some  was  specially 
sent  from  the  United  States — rests  lightly  upon  his 
breast,  and  his  grave  has  become  a  Mecca  for  American 
tourists  in  Paris. 

I  may  add  that  Picpus  Cemetery  was  formerly  a 
place  where  persons  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves  in   civil   wars   and   insurrections  were  buried. 
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and  is  now  a  private  burial-ground.  An  ancient  con- 
vent for  nuns — whose  devotions  were  carried  on  by 
relays  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day — 
standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery,  gave  a 
mediaeval  aspect  to  the  place,  until  the  sisters  had 
to  leave  when  the  laws  against  religious  congrega- 
tions were  passed.  Why,  it  is  sometimes  asked,  did 
La  Fayette  wish  to  be  buried  there  ?  One  would  have 
thought  that  he  would  have  chosen  to  rest  in  his  family 
burial-place  at  Lagrange.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  thirteen  hundred  victims  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  who  were  beheaded  in  the  Place  de  la  Nation 
— a  few  hundred  yards  from  this  cemetery — were 
thrown  into  a  pit  outside  the  walls  of  the  little  grave- 
yard. When  the  emigres  returned,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Empire,  they  bought  the  land  hallowed 
by  the  remains  of  their  loved  ones  who  were  murdered. 
Some  of  them  were  La  Fayette's  own  relations. 
Doubtless  the  sacred  solitude  of  the  spot  captivated  his 
fancy.  Aristocrat  by  descent,  republican  by  convic- 
tion, he  preferred  to  be  buried  close  by  the  victims 
rather  than  with  the  victors. 

The  American  people  will  never  forget  that  he, 
whose  honoured  ashes  rest  in  the  little  cemetery  of 
Picpus,  brought  a  strong  right  arm  to  aid  them  in 
their  fight  for  freedom  and  inculcated  ideas  of  liberty, 
fraternity,  and  equality  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  inclined  to  be  aristocratic  rather  than  democratic. 
The  La  Fayette  cult  seems  to  be  spreading  more  and 
more. 

Of  the  numerous  tributes  paid  to  the  memory  of 
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La  Fayette,  the  most  far-reaching  and  the  most  touch- 
ing is  the  monument  largely  paid  for  by  the  school- 
children of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  equestrian 
statue,  by  the  American  sculptor  Paul  Wayland 
Bartlett,  showing  a  young  general  mounted  on  a 
very  big  horse.  The  statue  stands  in  the  Place  du 
Louvre,  at  the  end  of  the  Tuileries  gardens,  on  a  site 
that  commands  a  view  not  only  of  the  historic  gardens 
but  also  of  the  Champs-Elysees  up  to  the  Arc-de- 
Triomphe.  The  courtyard  of  the  Louvre  is  very 
beautiful,  and  its  beauty  is  still  further  enhanced  by 
the  matchless  architecture  of  the  palace  by  which  it 
is  enclosed  on  three  sides.  The  site  was  originally 
intended  for  a  statue  of  Napoleon  the  Great ;  and 
hard  by  stands  a  monument  to  the  French  orator 
and  statesman  Gambetta. 


From  an  engraving  in  the  collection  of  D?:  Owen  Pritcliaid 


CHAPTER    VIII 

PAUL  JONES 

Whether  Paul  Jones  rather  than  Jack  Barry  is 
entitled  to  be  called  the  Father  of  the  American  Navy 
depends  entirely  upon  the  point  of  view.  The  Irish- 
man received  the  first  commission ;  the  Scotsman 
won  the  first  battle.  Both  were  heroes,  and  differ  as. 
star  differs  from  star. 

John  Paul  Jones  is  the  most  picturesque  figure 
and  the  most  inspiring  name  in  the  annals  of  the 
United  States.  The  motive  that  induced  him  to  add 
Jones  to  his  family  name  of  John  Paul  shows  his  grate- 
ful affection  for  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Through  the 
recommendation  of  General  Jones  of  North  Carolina 
he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Navy  in  1775, 
having  been  a  planter  in  Virginia  since  1773.  John 
Paul  Jones  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old ;  for 
he  was  born  at  Kirkbean,  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
Scotland,  on  July  6th,  1747.  He  hoisted  with  his 
own  hands  the  first  American  naval  flag,  which  was 
quilted  with  cloth  ravished  from  the  petticoats  of 
New  Hampshire  girls.  The  belles  of  New  Hampshire 
incurred  no  risk  when  they  entrusted  the  flag  to  the 
man  who  knocked  down  the  British  Lieutenant 
Parker  for  saying,  that  the  Americans  would  be  easily 
lashed  into  their  kennels  if  the  courage  of  their  men 
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were  not  more  firmly  founded  than  the  virtue  of  their 
women.  In  1776  John  Paul  Jones  received  his  com- 
mission as  captain. 

Captain  Jones  was  sent  by  Congress  to  France  to 
arrange  naval  matters  with  the  American  Commis- 
sioners. He  carried  to  Paris  the  welcome  news  of 
Burgoyne's  surrender.  "  I'll  spread  this  news  in 
France  in  thirty  days."  These  words  were  the  post- 
script to  a  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
despatches  that  he  took  with  him  to  Paris.  He  landed 
at  Nantes  on  December  2nd,  1777,  thirty-two  days 
after  leaving  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  This  was 
an  excellent  trip  in  those  days.  Jones  made  it  on 
the  historic  ship,  the  Ranger.  The  despatches  were 
in  Franklin's  hands  on  December  5th. 

Simpson  was  Jones's  first  lieutenant  on  the  Ranger. 
That  ship  lay  at  Brest  Dockyard  in  the  spring  of  1778. 
At  this  time  Dr.  Franklin  sent  Jones  to  Amsterdam 
to  inspect  the  Indien  and  to  see  if  that  ship  could  be 
secured  for  the  American  cause.  Having  returned  to 
Brest  about  the  middle  of  March,  he  found  that  Lieu- 
tenant Simpson  had  stirred  up  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  crew.  Simpson  told  them  that  Jones  had 
been  detached  permanently  from  the  Ranger,  and 
that  he  himself  was  awaiting  orders  to  sail  for  home. 
Jones,  learning  the  situation,  called  Simpson  into  the 
cabin,  informed  him  that  he  had  raised  an  issue,  which 
could  only  be  settled  personally,  and  added  : 

"  I  command  this  ship,  Mr.  Simpson,  by  virtue  of  my 
senior  rank,  by  virtue  of  the  resolution  of  Congress,  dated 
January  14th  last,  and  by  virtue  of  the  order  of  the  Com- 
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missioners,  dated  January  i6th  last.  But  I  will  urge  none 
of  these  considerations  upon  you  in  your  present  attitude. 
So  far  as  you  are  concerned  I  will  only  say  that  I  command 
this  ship  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  I  am  personally  the 
best  man  aboard — a  fact  which  I  will  cheerfully  demon- 
strate to  you  at  your  pleasure.  And  I  wish  you  to  signify 
your  pleasure  to  me  here  and  now." 

Simpson  replied  that  he  had  been  misunderstood, 
and  that  he  would  serve  loyally  under  the  command 
of  Jones.  Then  the  latter's  good-nature  asserted  it- 
self. He  was  to  dine  that  evening  with  the  Commander 
of  the  Brest  Dockyard  and  asked  Simpson  to  accompany 
him,  adding  that  the  French  officer  would  be  pleased. 

A  temporary  truce  followed.  Simpson  relapsed,  and 
Captain  Mahan  says  there  was  a  mutiny  on  the  Ranger, 
fomented  by  her  first  lieutenant,  before  engaging  with 
the  Drake  off  Carrickfergus,  April  24th,  1778.  On  the 
way  back  to  Brest  Simpson  showed  further  signs  of 
insubordination  by  trying  to  detach  the  Drake  from 
the  Ranger.  When  Brest  was  reached  Jones  put  him 
under  arrest,  but  soon  released  him  on  parole.  The 
French  Minister  having  promised  Jones  another  ship, 
the  latter  gave  over  the  command  of  the  Ranger  to 
Simpson.  The  statement  was  then  made  by  Simpson 
that  Jones  had  been  removed  in  disgrace.  Jones 
ordered  a  court-martial,  when  Simpson  made  explana- 
tions. Jones  withdrew  his  charges  and  allowed  Simp- 
son to  return  to  America  in  command  of  the  Ranger. 

His  career  afterwards  was  creditable.  It  ended  in 
Charleston  Harbour  in  1780,  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
captured  that  place.  The  Ranger  and  its  captain  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  without  even  a  chance 
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of  defence  or  of  escape.  Simpson's  career  is  best 
explained  by  Jones's  words,  that  he  had  "  the  heart 
of  a  Hon  and  the  head  of  a  sheep." 

Paris  was  Paul  Jones's  starting-point  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  On  his 
arrival  he  made  straight  for  Passy,  where  Dr.  Franklin 
lived.  The  Doctor  loved  the  sunlight  and  a  walk  in  the 
garden.  Here  Paul  Jones  used  to  consult  the  sage, 
whom  Frenchmen — and  Frenchwomen  too — loved  so 
well.  In  this  garden  Franklin  grumbled  against 
rusting  inactivity.  Here  he  spoke  stern,  hard  words 
against  his  fellow-commissioner,  Arthur  Lee,  be- 
cause the  latter  surrounded  himself  with  English 
spies. 

On  February  13th,  1778,  the  Ranger,  sailing  through 
the  French  fleet  at  Brest,  received  the  first  national 
salute  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  the  guns  of  a 
foreign  fleet. 

Captain  Jones  had  already  met  the  Duke  de  Chartres 
at  Hampton  Roads.  The  sailor  prince  presented  him 
to  his  wife,  the  Duchess,  Mary  Adelaide  of  Bourbon 
Penthievre,  whom  Buel  describes  as  the  "  best, 
purest,  bravest,  and  most  liberal  woman  of  her  time 
in  France,  and  the  richest  as  well."  "  The  girl  duchess," 
as  she  was  called,  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  Count  de 
Toulouse,  son  of  the  "  Grand  Monarque  "  ^  by  Madame 
de  Montespan.  At  a  dinner  given  in  honour  of  Captain 
Jones  she  presented  him  with  a  watch,  which  her  sailor 
grandfather  had  worn.  It  was  then  that  the  gallant 
Jones  promised  to  lay  an  English  frigate  at  her  feet. 

1  Louis  XIV. 
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In  April,  1778,  Captain  Jones  visited  the  British 
coast.  He  took  the  Ranger  to  fight  something  British. 
At  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland  he  fired  a  ship  and 
spiked  thirty-six  guns.  He  went  up  to  the  north 
shore  of  Solway  Firth  and  made  a  descent  on  St. 
Mary's  Isle,  the  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  He  had 
a  double  purpose  :  he  wished  to  convey  the  idea  that 
there  were  several  American  ships  on  the  British  coast ; 
and  he  meant  to  make  Lord  Selkirk  a  hostage  for  the 
better  treatment  of  American  prisoners  in  England. 
Lord  Selkirk  having  been  absent,  the  result  of  the 
foray  was  that  some  of  the  Ranger's  men  carried  off 
his  plate  which,  however,  Captain  Jones  returned  six 
years  later. 

Then  the  brave  Captain  took  his  good  ship  over  to 
Ireland  and  fought  the  Drake  off  Belfast  Lough. 
"  What  ship  is  that  ?  "  demanded  the  Drake.  "  The 
American  continental  ship  Ranger ;  come  on ;  we 
are  waiting  for  you,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  The 
Ranger  forced  the  bigger  ship  to  strike  her  colours 
after  a  hard-fought  fight  of  one  hour  and  four  minutes. 
The  battle  was  won  by  the  superior  gunnery  of  simple 
broadsiding  at  close  range.  Jones  summed  up  the 
sorrows  of  the  enemy  by  saying,  "  Outfought,  out- 
manoeuvred, and  outsailed."  This  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can naval  victory  and  was  fought  on  April  24th,  1778. 
During  the  twenty-eight  days  he  was  out  of  port. 
Captain  Jones  took  six  merchant  prizes  and  was  back 
at  Brest  on  May  8th.  Then  he  sent  the  Ranger  home 
to  America  and  began  his  plans  for  new  conquests. 

The  Duchess  wished  to  help  the  cause  of  American 
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independence  for  three  reasons  :  first,  because  of  her 
affection  for  her  royal  cousin,  the  King  ;  secondly, 
because  of  her  hatred  for  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
France  ;  thirdly,  because  of  her  love  for  Paul  Jones 
— the  untitled  knight  of  the  sea.  The  gossiping 
but  charming  French  women  who  frequented  Dr. 
Franklin's  house  soon  discovered  that  the  beautiful 
Duchess  and  the  gallant  Captain  had  been  quite  tender 
with  each  other  at  her  Royal  Highness's  chateau  at 
Brest.  As  the  Duke  was  negligent  and  the  Captain 
was  as  handsome  as  a  Greek  god,  an  intrigue  was  not 
considered  to  be  an  unpardonable  offence.  In  fact. 
Captain  Jones's  normal  condition  was  that  of  making 
love  or  waging  war — or  both. 

In  Franklin's  house  at  Passy,  Captain  Jones  met 
John  Adams,  who  had  come  to  replace  Silas  Deane  as 
commissioner.  He  did  not  meet  the  commissioner' 
Arthur  Lee,  because  the  latter  stayed  away.  Paul  Jones 
had  met  Lee's  secretary  at  Nantes.  He  had  scant 
courtesy  for  the  enemies  of  the  struggling  republic, 
and  Lee's  secretary  was  one  of  them.  Hence  the 
fighting  Captain  thrashed  him,  and  called  him  a  liar 
and  a  spy.  Lee  affected  to  be  insulted  because  of 
this  rough  treatment  of  his  secretary,  and  therefore 
declined  to  meet  Captain  Jones  at  the  house  of  Frank- 
lin. In  this  historic  house  the  hero  of  the  seas  saw 
Madame  Helvetius,  "  the  rich  widow  of  Passy,"  em- 
brace Dr.  Franklin  no  less  warmly  than  publicly. 

Here  came  the  Countess  de  Houdelot,  to  whom  Dr. 
Franklin  gave  the  following  description  of  the  personal 
power  of  Paul  Jones  : 
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"  No  matter  what  the  faults  of  Commodore  Jones  may 
be  ...  I  must  confess  to  your  ladyship  that  when  face 
to  face  with  him  neither  man  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
woman  can  resist  the  strange  magnetism  of  his  presence, 
the  indescribable  charm  of  his  manner,  a  commingling  of 
the  most  compliant  deference  with  the  most  perfect  self- 
esteem  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  man  ;  and  above  all  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice  and  the  purity  of  his  language. 
I  offer  these  thoughts  to  the  gracious  consideration  of 
your  ladyship  no  less  as  a  warning  than  as  a  favourable 
introduction." 

Captain  Jones,  having  sent  the  Ranger  home,  ex- 
pected to  get  a  command  immediately,  instead  of 
which  he  was  chained  down  to  what  he  called  "  shame- 
ful inactivity  "  for  five  months.  The  letters  he  wrote 
during  this  period,  in  his  endeavour  to  get  to  work, 
would  make  a  large  volume.  Finally,  he  penned  a 
most  remarkable  epistle  to  King  Louis,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  His  Majesty  by  that  "  divine  "  woman,  the 
Duchess  de  Chartres.  As  a  result  the  Duras  was  given 
to  him  and,  as  it  was  to  be  the  flag-ship,  Captain  Jones 
changed  its  name  to  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  in  com- 
pliment to  Dr.  Franklin,  the  author  of  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac. 

Three  sister  ships  were  supplied  :  the  Pallas,  the 
Vengeance,  and  the  Cerf.  To  these  Dr.  Franklin  added 
the  American  ship  Alliance,  commanded  by  the  in- 
famous Captain  Landais,  who  fired  broadsides  into 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard  when  Jones  was  in  a  death- 
struggle  with  the  English  ship  Serapis.  Another  ship, 
the  Monsieur,  built  by  the  Court  ladies  of  Versailles 
under  the  lead  of  the  "  girl  duchess,"  should  have  been 
in  Jones's  squadron,  but  she  left  because  her  chief 
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officer.  Captain  de  Roberdeau,  had  no  confidence  in 
Landais,  who,  he  knew,  would  betray  Jones. 

Captain  Jones,  having  fitted  out  his  ships  at  L'Orient, 
returned  to  Paris  for  a  final  chat  with  Dr.  Franklin 
before  setting  out  on  his  famous  expedition  to  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain.  He  called  at  the  Palais-Royal 
—where  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Chartres  were  in 
residence  until  the  end  of  the  season — in  order  to 
thank  the  gracious  lady  to  whom  he  owed  so  much. 
Knowing  that  Jones's  resources  were  slender,  the 
Duchess  put  nine  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  at 
his  disposal.  Years  afterwards  Captain  Jones  asked 
the  Duke  de  Chartres,  then  the  Duke  d' Orleans,  would 
it  be  proper  to  offer  repayment  to  the  Duchess  ?  "  Not 
unless  you  wish  her  to  dismiss  you  from  her  esteem 
and  banish  you  from  her  salon,"  replied  the  Duke. 
"  She  did  not  lend  it  to  you  ;  she  gave  it  to  the  cause," 
he  added. 

Captain  Jones  sailed  from  L'Orient  on  June  19th, 
1779,  but  the  Alliance,  commanded  by  the  traitor 
Landais,  having  fouled  the  Richard,  a  delay  of  six 
weeks  was  caused.  During  the  cruise  the  squadron 
destroyed,  sank,  and  captured  many  ships.  A  curious 
incident  occurred  off  Leith  Roads,  Scotland.  A  pilot 
having  got  on  board  the  Richard,  Jones  asked  him 
the  news.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  very  great  and  bad 
news  !  that  rebel  Jones  is  expected  to  land  every  day. 
He  is  the  greatest  rebel  and  pirate  that  ever  was  and 
ought  to  be  hanged."  The  Captain  quietly  remarked : 
"  I  am  Paul  Jones."  Whereupon  the  trembling  pilot 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  begged  for  his  life.    Jones  said  : 
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"  Get  up  !  I  won't  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,  but  you 
are  my  prisoner." 

On  September  23rd,  1779,  Captain  Jones  spied  a 
fleet  of  English  ships  and  at  once  gave  chase.  It  was 
a  British  merchant  fleet  under  the  convoy  of  the 
EngHsh  warships,  the  Serapis  and  the  Countess  of 
Scarborough.  They  were  now  off  Flamborough  Head. 
While  Jones  was  bearing  down  upon  the  enemy  she 
hailed  him  in  these  words  :  "  Ahoy  !  Ship  ahoy  ! 
Ship  ahoy."  "  I  can't  tell  what  you  say,"  said  Jones. 
The  enemy  then  said  :  "  Tell  me  what  ship  that  is 
directly  or  I  will  sink  you."  "  Sink  and  be  damned," 
were  the  words  shot  back  by  Jones.  Then  began  the 
most  extraordinary  battle  in  naval  history.  It  is 
famous  because  of  the  carnage  of  the  crews  ;  famous 
because  of  the  desperation  of  the  combatants  ;  famous 
because  the  conquered  ship  sank  the  conquering 
one ;  famous  because  for  the  first  time  in  history  a 
British  man-of-war  was  sunk  by  a  ship  of  two-thirds 
its  force  ;  and  famous  because  the  defeated  Captain 
Pearson  was  knighted  for  the  courage  and  skill  with 
which  he  defended  his  ship. 

Jones  infused  his  own  fighting  spirit  into  the  men, 
uttering  imprecations  to  his  brave  French  sailors  that 
had  never  before  been  heard  in  that  or  any  other  lan- 
guage. With  half  his  crew  disabled,  his  main  battery 
silenced,  one  of  his  own  ships,  the  Alliance,  sending 
broadsides  into  him,  his  ship  beginning  to  sink,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  Commodore  Pearson  of  the  Serapis  should 
have  called  out :  " Have  you  struck ?  Surrender."  "Sur- 
render ?  "  repeated  Jones  sarcastically, "  I  would  have 
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you  know,  sir,  we  have  just  begun  to  fight."  Seeing 
he  had  no  chance  with  his  guns,  Jones  ran  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  into  the  Serapis  aft  of  her  weather 
beam.  Captain  Pearson  called  on  his  men  to  board 
the  Richard.  "  Come  on,  I'm  ready  to  receive  you," 
cried  Captain  Jones.  He  fired  off  firelocks  as  fast 
as  half  a  dozen  Frenchmen  could  load  them  for  him. 
With  a  strong  rope  he  lashed  the  enemy's  jibboom  to 
his  mainmast  and  grappUng  hooks  were  thrown  into 
the  quarter  of  the  Serapis.  Marksmen  climbed  the 
rigging  and  shot  down  every  head  which  showed  itself. 
Hand  grenades  killed  the  gunners  through  the  port- 
holes and  Jones  himself  disposed  of  the  mainmast. 

Finally,  above  the  awful  din  of  battle  the  cry  was 
heard:  "I  have  struck!  I  have  struck!"  Jones 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Cease  firing ;  she 
has  struck,"  Pearson,  the  image  of  chagrin  and 
despair,  bowing  slightly,  offered  his  sword,  but  was 
silent.  At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  avail- 
able man  tried  to  keep  her  afloat,  sank  peacefully  in 
forty  fathoms  of  water.  Describing  his  loss,  Jones 
says  that  the  "  very  last  vestige  mortal  eyes  ever  saw 
of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  the  defiant  waving  of 
her  unconquered  and  unstricken  flag  as  she  went  down." 

For  this  immortal  victory  King  Louis  XVI  conferred 
upon  Captain  Jones  the  Royal  Order  of  Military  Merit, 
carrying  with  it  the  title  of  Chevalier,  a  distinction 
then  bestowed  for  the  first  time  on  a  citizen  of  a  foreign 
state.  The  King  also  gave  Captain  Jones  a  sword  of 
honour  and  Congress  voted  him  a  medal. 
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In  April,  1780,  Jones  having  been  in  Paris  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Franklin,  the  Duchess  de  Chartres  gave  a 
dinner  and  ball  in  honour  of  him  whom  she  called 
"  The  Untitled  Knight  of  the  Sea,"  and  "  The  Bayard 
Afloat."  The  great-granddaughter  of  the  "Grand 
Monarque  "  and  the  mother  of  Louis-Philippe,  "  the 
Citizen  King,"  knew  well  how  to  pay  a  flattering 
tribute  to  the  man,  and  the  guests  were  invited  to  a 
dinner  and  ball  in  the  old  Palais-Royal  "  In  honour 
of  Commodore  Paul  Jones."  During  dinner  Jones 
sent  for  the  sword  ^  that  Captain  Pearson  had  sur- 
rendered to  him.  Turning  to  the  Duchess  he  said, 
"  The  least  I  can  do  toward  keeping  my  word  of  two 
years  ago  is  to  place  in  your  dainty  hands  the  sword 
of  the  brave  officer  who  commanded  the  English  forty- 
four.  I  have  the  honour  to  surrender  to  the  loveliest 
of  women  the  sword  surrendered  to  me  by  one  of  the 
bravest  of  men — the  sword  of  Captain  the  Honourable 
Richard  Pearson,  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  late  ship, 
the  Serapis." 

"  With  your  ship  on  fire  and  sinking,  how  had  you 
courage  to  continue  the  fight  ?  "  queried  the  beautiful 
"  girl  duchess."  Captain  Jones,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  chivalrous  of  men,  replied,  "  Your  Royal  High- 
ness forgets  :  to  surrender  would  have  meant  a  post- 
ponement of  the  bliss  of  meeting  you." 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Jones  and  King  Louis.  When 

^  The  legend  that  Jones  gave  back  his  sword  to  Captain  Pearson  is  not 
true,  Jones  having  presented  it  to  the  Duchess  de  Chartres,  instead  of  the 
English  ship  that  he  had  promised  her.  Pearson's  sword  remained  in  the 
family  of  the  Orleans-Bourbons,  and  is  now  at  Wood  Norton,  among  the 
treasured  relics  of  the  Duke  d'Orl^ans, 
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the  former  was  strolling  with  an  official  of  the  Foreign 
Office  through  the  palace  gardens  at  Versailles  His 
Majesty,  who  was  throwing  corn  to  squirrels,  said  : 
"  How  are  you.  Commodore  Jones  ?  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  Pray  now,  do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  come  to 
ask  another  ship  from  me  !  The  last  one  I  gave  you 
you  permitted  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  while 
you  were  taking  possession  of  the  enemy's  ship  you 
had  conquered  with  her.  Come  now,  tell  me,  do  you 
think  that  is  a  fair  exchange  ?  "  "  Your  Gracious 
Majesty  speaks  a  melancholy  truth,"  said  the  Commo- 
dore. "  But,  if  you  will  now  deign  to  give  me  the  ship 
I  took  possession  of  while  the  one  you  gave  me  before 
was  sinking,  I  promise  your  Majesty  on  my  sacred 
honour  that  no  such  contretemps  shall  occur  again  ! 
That  event  has  taught  me  a  lesson.  Hereafter  I  shall 
always  sink  the  other  ship  and  save  my  own." 

Notwithstanding  his  tenderness  for  the  Duchess  de 
Chartres,  there  is  a  pretty  story  told  that  John  Paul 
Jones  married  the  daughter  of  Louis  XV.  She  was 
known  as  Aimee  Adele  de  Telison.  It  appears  that 
the  lascivious  eye  of  the  King  had  fallen  upon  a  Mdlle. 
de  Tiercelin,  alias  De  Bonneval.  The  Pompadour 
did  not  offer  any  objection  stronger  than  was  suffi- 
cient to  egg  on  the  monarch  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  the  house  of  the  De  Tiercelins.  Aimee 
was  the  result.  She  received  the  name  of  De  Telison 
because  when  Louis  XV  had  finished  with  her  mother 
he  saw  to  it  that  she  was  duly  married  to  a  Monsieur 
de  Telison,  and  the  King's  daughter  took  the  name 
of  her  stepfather.      This  need  not  surprise  anybody. 
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for  even  sovereigns  of  to-day  have  made  use  of  accom- 
modating noblemen  for  similar  purposes. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Duchess  de  Chartres,  piqued 
because  Paul  Jones  fell  in  love  with  Aimee  de  Telison, 
determined  to  have  her  revenge  by  making  him  marry 
the  girl,  and  that  the  marriage  ceremony  took  place  at 
the  hour  when  ghosts  walk  abroad  and  graves  give  up 
their  dead.  Whether  the  Commodore  married  the 
King's  daughter  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he  gave  her 
an  annuity,  a  third  of  his  fortune,  and  a  house  in  the 
Rue  Vivienne,  near  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  then 
the  Bibliotheque  Royale.  As  the  Revolution  pro- 
gressed, Aim6e  de  Telison,  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
became  wholly  dependent  on  Paul  Jones,  the  son  of  a 
gardener.  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  Minister  to  France, 
visited  Paul  Jones  in  the  Rue  Vivienne.  Here  the 
famous  democrat  informed  the  Commodore  that 
Catherine  of  Russia  desired  his  services. 

After  his  return  from  Russia  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
40  Rue  de  Tournon,  near  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 
He  lived  on  the  first  floor  above  the  entresol.  The 
house  still  stands,  and  is  now  No.  19.  Here  Jeffer- 
son's successor,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  Tom  Paine 
were  frequent  visitors.  So  were  Barrere,  La  Fayette, 
and  Carnot.  Those  were  troublous  times.  Some 
argued  in  favour  of  killing  the  King.  Paul  Jones,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  save  the  life  of  His  Majesty. 
Admiral  Jones  maintained  that  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy was  the  best  form  of  government  for  the  France 
of  that  day,  and  that  it  would  continue  to  be  so  for 
some  generations  at  least.     He  held  that  Louis  XVI 
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was  an  enlightened  monarch,  that  his  death  would 
mean  the  loss  of  France's  best  friend,  and  that  the 
killing  of  him  would  offend  America,  the  independence 
of  which  the  French  King  was  the  first  to  recognize 
and  uphold.  Tom  Paine,  who  worshipped  Paul  Jones, 
urged  that  both  were  descendants  of  the  men  who  a 
century  and  a  half  before  had  killed  Charles  I  and  put 
Cromwell  in  power.  "  What  you  say  is  true,  Tom," 
replied  the  Admiral,  "  but  bear  in  mind  that  the 
French  lack  the  essential  elements  of  that  situation  : 
first,  they  have  in  Louis  XVI  no  Charles  I  ;  secondly 
— and  what  is  more  important — there  isn't  the  making 
of  a  Cromwell  in  the  whole  group  of  them  put  to- 
gether." 

It  now  became  obvious  that  the  days  of  the  fighting 
and  love-making  Commodore  were  numbered.  A  week 
before  his  death  the  French  National  Assembly  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  called  to  answer  questions 
concerning  the  needs  of  the  navy,  and  to  tell  how 
these  requirements  should  be  met. 

Bertrand  Barrere  published  a  pamphlet  called  An 
Essay  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Sea,  in  which  he  gave  the 
romantic  career  of  Jones,  describing  his  battles  in  the 
Ranger  and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  Barrere  used  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  Admiral  to  further  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  French  Navy.  Jones  himself  published  a 
small  pamphlet  on  the  French  Navy,  which  was  re- 
printed by  order  of  Napoleon  when  First  Consul. 
The  pamphlet  advocated  that  the  navy  be  repub- 
licanized  ;  in  other  words,  that  men  be  allowed  to  rise 
frojTi  the  ranks  and  that  the  higher  commands  be  not 
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exclusively  reserved  as  comfortable  berths  for  the 
nobility. 

Had  he  lived  a  little  longer  he  would  have  been  an 
Admiral  of  the  French  Navy,  as  he  had  been  of  the 
Russian  Navy.  To  be  father  of  the  American  Navy 
is  the  highest  honour  for  him  who  never  ceased  to  be 
proud  of  his  American  citizenship.  Even  his  will, 
made  when  the  hand  of  death  was  already  upon  him, 
proudly  proclaims  his  citizenship  in  the  words :  "I, 
John  Paul  Jones,  an  American  citizen." 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.  Shortly 
before  his  death  Commodore  Jones  was  the  guest  of 
honour  at  a  supper  in  the  Cafe  Timon,  a  resort  of  the 
Jacobins.  This  was  his  last  supper.  Carnot,  Cambon, 
Kersaint,  Barbaroux,  CoUot,  Louvet,  and  other  revolu- 
tionary leaders  were  present.  Admiral  Jones  made 
his  last  speech,  in  which  he  said  :  "  Whatever  you  do 
now,  France  does.  If  you  kill  my  good  friend  the 
King,  France  kills  him  ;  because,  as  things  are  now 
ordered,  the  group,  of  which  a  great  majority  is  present 
here,  is  France.  Louis  XIV  once  said  :  '  I  am  the 
State.'    You  can  say  with  more  truth  that  you  are  the 

State My  friends,  I  would  like  to  pursue  this 

theme,  but,  as  you  see,  my  voice  is  failing,  and  my 
lower  limbs  become  swollen  when  I  stand  up  too  long." 

During  his  last  days  numerous  friends  visited  him. 
Among  them  were  Cambon,  Carnot,  Barrere,  Lacosti, 
La  Fayette,  Colonel  Blackden,  a  wealthy  planter  from 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Duke  d' Orleans,  husband  of 
the  "  girl  duchess."  The  King  sent  several  cheering 
messages.    At  the  age  of  forty-five,  on  July  i8th,  1792, 
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the  Commodore  breathed  his  last  at  his  house  in  the 
Rue  de  Tournon.  The  end  came  suddenly,  for  he  was 
found  with  his  face  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  his  feet  upon 
the  floor  with  his  boots  on,  while  a  volume  of  Voltaire 
had  just  fallen  from  his  dead  hand.  The  cause  of 
death  was  dropsy  of  the  heart.  The  body  was  put  in 
a  leaden  coffin,  so  that  the  remains  might  easily  be 
removed  to  the  United  States.  The  National  Assembly 
went  into  mourning  and  sent  a  deputation  to  attend 
his  funeral. 

Admiral  Jones  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.- 
Louis.  This  was  a  small  graveyard  that  was  set  apart 
for  the  burial  of  foreign  Protestants.  It  has  long  since 
been  abandoned  as  a  cemetery,  and  is  almost  for- 
gotten. It  was  situated  in  the  north-eastern  quarter 
of  Paris,  at  the  corner  of  the  streets  now  known  as  Rue 
de  la  Grange-aux-Belles  and  Rue  des  Ecluses-Saint- 
Martin.  An  inferior  class  of  houses  has  been  built 
over  the  graveyard. 

Though  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  ready 
money  in  his  house,  he  did  not  die  poor.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  his  will.  The  total  amount  of  available 
assets  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  six  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  there  were  six  hundred  in  a  Paris 
bank.  His  whole  estate  was  worth  about  thirty- 
two  thousand  pounds.  Hence  the  story  of  abject, 
or  any  other  kind  of,  poverty  is  absurd.  The  jewelled 
sword  given  him  by  King  Louis  he  left  to  Richard  Dale, 
his  first  lieutenant  on  the  Richard.  It  is  now  owned 
by  Richard  Dale  of  Philadelphia,  the  fourth  in  direct 
descent  from  Jones's  famous  fighting  and  fast  friend, 
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Thanks  to  the  inteUigent  research  and  unconquer- 
able perseverance  of  an  American  ambassador  in 
France,  General  Horace  Porter,  the  body  of  John  Paul 
Jones  has  finally  found  a  resting-place  in  the  land 
for  the  independence  of  which  he  fought  with  a  bravery 
unsurpassed — perhaps  unparalleled — ^for  its  brilliancy. 
As  the  dean  of  American  journalists,  Colonel  Henry 
Watterson  of  Kentucky,  has  phrased  it,  to  General 
Porter  belongs  the  honour  of  having  snatched  from 
fiction,  and  given  to  history,  the  body  of  John  Paul 
Jones  after  it  had  rested  in  an  unknown  grave  for  more 
than  a  century.  A  squadron  of  American  ships  of 
war  brought  home  the  marvellously  preserved  body, 
and  it  now  reposes  peacefully  in  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  is  the 
possessor  of  a  beautiful  Jones  Medal,  struck  to  com- 
memorate the  capture  of  the  Serapis.  On  the  obverse 
of  the  medal  there  is  an  inscription  in  Latin,  "The 
American  Congress  to  Naval  Commander  John  Paul 
Jones."  On  the  reverse  there  is  likewise  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin,  "  The  Enemy's  Vessels  Taken  or  Put  to 
Flight,"  with  a  bust  of  the  hero  from  a  plaster  cast  by 
Houdon.  Americans  who  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  what 
a  splendid-looking  fellow  Admiral  Jones  was  would 
do  well  to  visit  the  Trocadero,  and  feast  their  eyes  on 
a  plaster  cast  of  him  from  the  hands  of  the  same 
sculptor. 


CHAPTER    IX 

COUNT    RUMFORD 

Descending  the  River  Seine,  at  one  of  the  extremities 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  we  come  to  the  prosperous 
part  of  Paris  known  as  Auteuil.  It  is  noted  for  its 
fashionable  races,  its  splendid  stone  viaduct,  and  the 
panoramic  view  it  commands  of  Mont-Valerien,  St.- 
Cloud,  and  the  wooded  heights  of  Sevres  and  of 
Meudon.  It  is  a  tranquil  quarter,  with  numerous 
villas  and  a  healthy  atmosphere.  Although  a  part  of 
Paris  since  i860,  it  still  retains  many  characteristics 
of  the  country.  Here  lived  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  von  Rumford, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  characters  in  American 
history. 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  Benjamin  Thompson, 
afterwards  Count  von  Rumford,  settled  in  New  Eng- 
land as  early  as  1630.  The  knight  errant  of  this  chapter 
was  born  at  North  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  on  March 
26th,  1753.  When  the  child  was  twenty  months  old 
his  father  died,  and  sixteen  months  later  the  young 
widow  laid  aside  her  weeds.  Thompson's  stepfather 
must  have  been  stingy,  for  he  exacted  from  the  pro- 
vision made  by  a  grandfather  half-a-crown  a  week 
for  the  boy's  keep.  His  early  education  was  received 
in  the  schools  of  Woburn,  Byfield,  and  Medford,  and 
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during  his  tender  years  he  developed  a  taste  for  arith- 
metic, mathematics,  mechanics,  and  natural  philosophy. 
He  used  to  steal  hours  from  play  to  devote  to  these 
studies,  and  puzzled  his  young  brains  by  trying  to 
discover  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion. 

While  employed  in  a  Boston  store  Thompson  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  French  and  fencing.  His 
stay  in  that  city  enabled  him  to  attend  lectures  at  Har- 
vard. There  he  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  surgery 
and  medicine.  Subsequently  he  became  a  schoolmaster, 
and  taught  in  schools  at  Wilmington,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rumford,  New  Hampshire.  Rumford — the  name 
of  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  Concord — gave 
him  a  wife  and  in  later  years,  when  fame  and  fortune 
had  come  to  him,  suggested  his  title.  Tall,  athletic, 
handsome,  intellectual,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  winning 
the  heart  and  hand  of  a  woman  of  independent  means, 
Sarah  Walker  Rolfe,  widow  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Rolfe 
of  Rumford.  This  lady  was  many  years  his  senior. 
Their  only  child — also  named  Sarah — was  known  in 
later  years  as  the  Countess  von  Rumford,  having  taken 
her  father's  title. 

In  the  War  of  Independence  Thompson  was  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence.  The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
gave  him  a  commission  as  major  in  a  provincial  regi- 
ment. He  was  put  in  prison  for  lukewarmness  in  the 
cause  of  American  independence,  and  though  released 
was  not  acquitted.  Then  he  converted  his  property 
into  cash  and  went  to  England.  Lord  George  Ger- 
main appointed  him  to  the  worthless  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Georgia.    He  also  filled  the  position 
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of  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Having  been 
appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  King's  American 
dragoons  he  did  some  skirmishing  around  Charleston 
after  the  disaster  of  Yorktown,  Returning  to  England, 
he  left  the  army  on  half-pay,  was  knighted  by  George 
III,  and  with  his  Majesty's  permission  entered  the 
service  of  Charles  Theodore,  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
Gibbon,  the  historian,  refers  to  him  as  "  Mr.  Secretary- 
Colonel-Admiral-Philosopher  Thompson."  In  spite  of 
his  having  served  in  the  army  of  the  King,  such  were 
his  talents  that  President  John  Adams  asked  him  to 
choose  between  being  inspector  of  artillery  and  superin- 
tendent of  a  military  academy.  Thompson  declined 
gracefully  and  showed  his  appreciation  by  presenting 
to  the  President  a  model  of  a  new  field-piece. 

In  Bavaria  his  great  and  varied  talents  found  full 
play.  He  filled  the  high  offices  of  lieutenant-general, 
counsellor  of  state,  chief  of  the  general  staff,  head  of 
the  police,  and  Minister  of  War.  As  Minister  of  War 
he  increased  the  pay  and  the  comfort  of  the  private 
soldier ;  as  head  of  the  police  he  freed  Munich  from 
a  plague  of  beggars  ^ ;  as  a  statesman  he  carried  out 
great  reforms  in  the  public  service  and  in  social 
economy.    To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  having  made 


^  On  January  1st,  1790,  Count  Rumford,  in  his  capacity  of  Prefect  of 
Police,  arrested  two  thousand  five  hundred  beggars  in  Munich.  It  being 
New  Year's  Day,  all  the  beggars  were  out  in  full  force,  just  as  they  ply 
their  humble  calling  now  on  that  date  in  Paris.  Rumford  issued  a  decree 
prohibiting  begging,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  the  poor  with  food, 
shelter  and  obligatory  inducements  to  work.  He  established  homes  of 
industry,  which  soon  yielded  a  handsome  profit.  Rumford  was  the  father 
of  the  modern  workhouse,  the  founder  of  modern  dietetics,  and  a  pioneer 
of  the  present-day  theory  of  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion. 
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the  beautiful  park  at  Munich — the  Enghsh  Garden 
— with  its  circumference  of  six  miles.  So  appreciative 
were  the  citizens  of  his  having  changed  waste  land  into 
one  of  the  most  noted  parks  of  Europe  that  they 
erected  a  monument  to  him  in  the  English  Garden, 
The  Elector  sent  him  as  Minister  of  Bavaria  to  England, 
but  the  King  felt  bound  not  to  receive  one  of  his  own 
subjects  in  the  capacity  of  representative  of  a  foreign 
country. 

The  little  orphan  boy  from  New  Hampshire  was 
now  full  of  honours.  His  titles  were  Chevalier  von 
Bauernfeind,  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Graf  von  Rum- 
ford.  When  the  Elector  made  him  a  Count  he  took  the 
title  of  Rumford  in  compliment  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire town  in  which  he  had  taught.  His  philanthropic 
spirit  was  so  strong  that  he  made  himself  poor  in 
teaching  economy  to  others.  He  made  many  im- 
provements in  the  London  Foundling  Hospital.  So 
praiseworthy  were  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  workhouses 
and  hospitals  in  Ireland  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  a  grand  jury  of 
the  metropolis  tendered  him  their  thanks.  During 
this  visit  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  Nor  did  he  forget  in  his  philanthropic 
work  the  little  town  of  Rumford.  Even  after  its  name 
had  been  changed  to  Concord  he  left  the  town  four 
hundred  pounds,  the  interest  of  which  was  "  to  clothe 
twelve  poor  children  while  grass  grows  or  water  runs." 

Rumford  founded  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  and  served  as  its  secretary  for  a  time.  While 
doing  deeds  of  beneficence  in  other  countries  he  did 
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not  forget  the  land  of  his  birth.  His  will  provided  for 
a  Rumford  chair  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Har- 
vard ;  and,  when  he  founded  in  England  a  prize  for 
the  discovery  of  the  most  useful  improvements  in 
light  and  heat,  he  made  a  similar  donation  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Sciences.  Curious  to  relate, 
Rumford  himself  won  both  the  gold  and  the  silver 
medals  that  constituted  the  English  prize. 

In  October,  1801,  after  the  death  of  his  friend, 
Charles  Theodore,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Rumford 
settled  in  Paris.  He  took  up  his  abode  at  Auteuil, 
which  was  then,  as  Longfellow  describes  in  his  Ouire- 
Mer,  "  the  pleasantest  of  the  many  little  villages  that 
lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis."  He 
bought  the  house — 59  Rue  d' Auteuil — of  Madame 
Helvetius,  the  accomplished  widow  who  so  often  enter- 
tained Dr.  Franklin,  and  who  was  known  as  "  Our 
Lady  of  Auteuil."  It  is  an  historic  spot.  The  garden 
where  Franklin  used  to  sit  in  converse  sweet  with 
Madame  Helvetius  is  still  there,  so  are  the  shady  trees, 
"  for  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made."  Here 
Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  cousin  of  Napoleon  III, 
lived  with  his  washerwoman  wife ;  here  he  shot  and 
killed  the  young  journalist  Victor  Noir,^  a  tragedy 
that  made  many  Republicans  and  helped  the  downfall 
of  the  Empire.  Prince  Bonaparte's  house  was  burned 
during  the  war  of  1870. 

The  building  that  stands  where  once  stood  the 
house  of  Rumford  now  belongs  to  the  Jewish  Alliance 

^  Victor  Noir  was  one  of  Henri  Rochefort's  seconds  and  called  to 
arrange  a  duel  with  the  Prince.  A  discussion  ensued.  Prince  Bonaparte 
drew  his  revolver  and  shot  Victor  Noir  dead. 
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of  Paris,  and  is  a  normal  school,  in  which  young  people 
are  trained  for  the  career  of  teachers  in  the  East. 

On  October  24th,  1805,  Rumford  married  again. 
His  second  wife  was  Marie  Anne  Pierret  Paulze, 
widow  of  the  illustrious  chemist,  Antoine  Laurent 
Lavoisier,  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  chemistry, 
who  was  sent  to  the  guillotine  in  1794  because  he 
belonged  to  the  hated  body  called  farmers-general — 
men  who  leased  the  revenues  of  the  nation  and  were 
guilty  of  great  extortion.  This  was  the  learned 
Lavoisier  whose  head  was  cut  off  to  the  strange  tune 
of  "  A  republic  has  no  need  of  savants."  The  marriage 
was  not  a  happy  one  and  there  was  a  separation  by 
mutual  consent  four  years  later. 

In  a  letter  to  Count  Dubois,  Prefect  of  Police,  Rum- 
ford  explained  in  detail  the  expenses  of  his  house. 
Madame  Lavoisier  Rumford  had  an  income  of  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  Of  this  sum  she  contributed 
twelve  hundred  pounds  towards  expenses,  while  Rum- 
ford gave  eight  hundred.  In  this  letter  he  complains 
of  having  been  calumniated  cruelly  in  high  places, 
and  says  he  refuses  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  desired 
a  stranger  to  whom  His  Majesty  had  given  hospitality 
to  be  persecuted  and  driven  from  Court  and  from 
society  "  by  the  cabals  of  a  haughty,  adventurous,  and 
implacable  woman,  who  wished  at  any  cost  to  ruin  her 
husband." 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  period  Count  Rumford 
writes  : 

"  I  hope  that  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  too  high  an 
opinion  of  my  taste  to  believe  me  capable  of  wishing 
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seriously  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  in  the  close  com- 
panionship of  such  a  wicked  woman.  But  I  consider  my 
honour  so  compromised  by  our  disputes  that  I  can  no 
longer  leave  her  in  sole  possession  of  the  battlefield. 
Moreover,  being  a  bad  example,  to  do  so  would  be  a 
censurable  weakness." 


After  a  distribution  of  property,  granted  by  legal 
authority  on  December  7th,  181 1,  the  second  Madame 
Rumford  passed  from  the  pale  of  history,  and  her 
name  was  not  heard  again  until  engraved  upon  a 
tombstone  in  Pere  Lachaise. 

Rumford' s  attainments  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
as  a  man  of  science,  and  he  added  to  his  reputation — 
if  that  were  possible — while  living  in  "  The  City  of 
Light."  As  far  back  as  April  22nd,  1779,  by  reason  of 
a  paper  on  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  which  he  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society,  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  that  eminent 
assembly.  And  then  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
showed  its  appreciation  by  electing  him  Foreign 
Associate. 

Among  the  many  scientific  discoveries  to  his  credit 
were  new  light  on  "  the  action  of  fired  gunpowder," 
determining  the  velocity  of  projectiles  ;  making  accu- 
rate determination  of  the  caloric  power  of  fuel ;  antici- 
pating Thomas  Graham,  the  learned  Scotch  chemist, 
on  the  diffusion  of  liquids  ;  proving  by  experiments 
that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  loss  of  heat  is  the  air 
imprisoned  in  the  fibres  of  tissues  ;  a  remedy  for 
smoking  chimneys ;  and  improvements  in  cooking 
and  house  warming. 

The  theory  of  heat  owes  him  the  water  calorimeter 
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and  the  air  thermoscope.  He  studied  light  in  the  same 
thorough  fashion  and  his  photometer  is  still  in  use. 
"  What  is  heat  ?  "  he  asked,  and  his  reply  was  that 
"  it  cannot  be  other  than  motion."  M.  Bertholet,  the 
famous  French  chemist  of  many  discoveries  and  a 
learned  contemporary  of  Rumford's,  contested  this, 
Rumford  wrote  a  successful  rejoinder. 

His  aim  as  an  inventor  was  to  promote  comfort  at 
the  fireside,  and  above  all  to  help  the  poor.  In  Paris 
soup  k  la  Rumford  was  well  known.  It  was  an 
economic  soup  made  of  all  sorts  of  vegetables  and  used 
to  be  distributed  widely  among  the  poor.  He  was  the 
father  of  organized  charity.  Chimneys  k  la  Rumford 
have  also  been  of  great  economy  in  preventing  the  loss 
of  heat.  It  is  said  that  the  first  smoking  chimney  he 
remedied  was  Lord  Palmerston's  in  Hanover  Square. 
Smoking  was  stopped  in  five  hundred  others  imme- 
diately afterwards.  And  yet  his  contributions  to  pure 
science  are  quite  as  valuable  as  those  of  Franklin.  A 
summary  of  his  suggestions  on  cooking,  clothing,  and 
fuel  economy  has  been  published  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution Proceedings.'^  His  works  have  been  translated 
into  French  by  Pictet  and  published  in  the  Bibliothdque 
Britannique.  We  do  not  know  how  much  of  his  scien- 
tific knowledge  has  been  lost.  For  he  was  robbed  of 
a  trunk  in  London,  which  was  full  of  manuscripts  and 
notes  of  all  sorts. 

Rumford  died  at  9  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  August 
nth,  1814,  in  the  house  that  he  bought  from  Madame 
Helvetius.     As  there  was  no  member  of  his  family 

*  See  Vol,  VI,  p.  227,  February,  1871, 
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with  him,  two  friends.  Baron  Paul  Benjamin  Delessert, 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  Mr.  Daniel 
Parker  of  4  Rue  Montparnasse,  made  the  necessary 
declaration  of  his  death  before  the  mayor  of  Auteuil. 
These  gentlemen  described  him  as  a  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  White  Eagle  and  of  Saint  Stanislas  ; 
Foreign  Associate  of  the  Institute  ;  Member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  ;  Widower  of  Sarah  Walker  ; 
Husband  of  Marie  Anne  Pierret  Paulze,  widow  of  La- 
voisier ;  aged  sixty-two.  Cuvier,  the  naturalist, 
pronounced  his  panegyric  before  the  French  Institute 
on  January  gth,  1815. 

From  the  little  Rue  Claude-Lorrain,  off  the  great 
Boulevard  Michel-Ange,  we  enter  the  ancient  cemetery 
of  Auteuil,  where  Rumford  sleeps  his  long  sleep.  It 
is  the  most  soothing  cemetery  in  France,  a  country 
famous  for  its  respect  for  the  dead  and  its  care  of  the 
graveyards.  Here  are  tombs  so  ancient  that  they 
make  history  and  graves  so  decked  with  flowers  that 
they  caress  the  eye.  Hard  by  the  grave  of  Rumford 
is  that  of  Madame  Helvetius.  He  is  in  excellent  com- 
pany— admirals,  generals,  princes,  dukes,  duchesses, 
and  prefects  are  buried  there.  Not  far  from  Rumford 
rest  Legendre,  the  mathematician,  Gounod,  the  com- 
poser of  Faust,  and  Gavarni,  the  designer. 

On  his  unpretentious  tomb  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

"  A  la  Memoire 
"  de    Benjamin    Thompson,  Comte  de  Rumford,   ne 
en  1753  a  Concord,  pres  Boston  (Amerique),  mort  le 
21  aout  1814  a  Auteuil, 
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"  Physicien  celebre,  philanthrope  eclaire,  ses  decou- 
vertes  sur  la  lumiere  et  la  chaleur  ont  illustre  son  nom  ; 
ses  travaux  pour  ameliorer  le  sort  des  pauvres  le  firent 
toujours  cherir  des  amis  de  rhumanite, 

"  En  Baviere, 

"  Lieutenant-General, 
"  Chef   d'Etat-Major,    General,    Conseilleur,    Ministre 
de  la  Guerre. 

"  En  France, 
"  Membre  de  I'lnstitut,  Academie  de  Sciences." 

The  tombstone  was  destroyed  by  a  shell  from  Mont- 
Valerien  in  1871  during  the  Commune.  Five  years 
later  it  was  restored  by  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Harvard  University.^  It  is  a  simple  monu- 
ment consisting  of  a  flat  slab  and  an  upright  piece 
upon  which  is  sculptured  an  Egyptian  emblem.  An 
iron  railing  guards  the  tomb. 

A  street  in  Paris  was  named  after  this  illustrious 
man.  In  it  lived  Rosa  Bonheur  and  her  family,  where 
they  made  drawings  by  lamplight  after  dinner.  The 
Rue  Rumford  was  near  the  Quartier  de  1' Europe,  and 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes  when 
Baron  Haussmann  changed  the  face  of  Paris.  Another 
indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  name  was  held 
is  that  an  officer  of  the  General  Staff,  Charles  Francis 
Robert  Lefrere,  added  the  name  of  Rumford  to  his 
own.    A  greater  still  is  that  a  steady  stream  of  scholars 

^  Joseph  Karrick  Riggs  of  Washington,  who  served  devotedly  in  the 
American  Ambulance  Corps  during  the  war  of  1870,  was  charged  with 
getting  the  restoration  done. 
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flows  to  the  honoured  grave  of  Rumf ord  in  the  peaceful 

cemetery  of  Auteuil.     Finally,  social  reformers  have  a 

special  brain-cell  for  the  memory  of  the  man  who  has 

written : 

"  To  make  vicious  and  abandoned  people  happy  it  has 
generally  been  supposed  necessary  first  to  make  them 
virtuous.  But  why  not  reverse  the  order  ?  Why  not 
make  them  first  happy,  and  then  virtuous  ?  " 
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CHAPTER    X 

SAMUEL   FINLEY  BREESE  MORSE 

Like  Fulton,  Morse  was  a  painter  as  well  as  an  in- 
ventor. He  spent  the  first  half  of  his  life  as  an  artist 
and  the  second  half  as  a  scientist.  It  is  literally  true  to 
say  that  he  changed  the  world  more  than  Caesar  or  Na- 
poleon. His  greatest  lesson  in  Art,  and  one  that  made 
an  indelible  impression,  was  given  to  him  by  Benjamin 
West  when  young  Morse  arrived  in  London  in  1811. 
West  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  the  aspir- 
ing art  student  was  fired  with  a  praiseworthy  desire 
to  please  the  Master.  He  put  all  his  energies — or 
thought  he  did — into  drawing  a  small  cast  of  the 
Farnese  Hercules.  He  worked  for  several  weeks  upon 
it  and  lay  awake  at  nights  thinking  of  it ;  then  in  fear 
and  trembling  the  tired  tyro  took  it  to  the  great  man. 
West  looked  at  it,  and  handed  it  back,  saying  :  "  Very 
well,  sir,  very  well ;  go  on  and  finish  it."  "It  is 
finished,"  said  Morse.  "  Oh,  no,"  rejoined  West, 
"  look  here,  and  here,  and  here."  Suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  the  Master  pointed  to  many  places  that 
had  escaped  the  unpractised  eye  of  the  young  painter. 
Morse  worked  another  week  upon  the  drawing  and 
again  showed  it.  Once  more  West  praised  the  work, 
this  time  with  a  little  more  emphasis,  saying  :  "  Very 
well  indeed,  sir.  Go  on  and  finish  it."  "  Is  it  not 
H  97 
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finished  ?  "  queried  the  youth,  almost  discouraged. 
**  Not  yet,"  answered  West  kindly.  "  See,  you  have 
not  marked  that  muscle,  nor  the  articulations  of  the 
finger- joints."  Four  days  more  of  anxious  toil  and 
four  more  restless  nights  and  then  the  artist  elicited 
the  praise,  "  Very  clever  indeed."  But  the  heart- 
breaking refrain,  "  Well,  sir,  go  on  and  finish  it," 
was  added.  "  I  cannot  finish  it  "  said  Morse,  in 
anguish.  "  Well,"  concluded  West,  "  I  have  tried 
you  long  enough ;  now,  sir,  you  have  learned  more 
by  this  drawing  than  you  would  have  accomplished 
in  double  the  time  by  a  dozen  half -finished  beginnings. 
It  is  not  numerous  drawings,  but  the  character  of  one, 
which  makes  a  thorough  draughtsman.  Finish  one 
picture  and  you  are  a  painter." 

Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Jedidiah  Morse,  d.d.,  the  father  of  American  geo- 
graphy. His  maternal  grandfather  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Finley,  a  former  President  of  Princeton  College,  now 
Princeton  University.  He  was  born  at  Breed's  Hill, 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  April  27th,  1791,  and 
entered  Yale  at  fourteen.  In  early  youth  his  habits 
were  more  artistic  than  scientific.  Washington  AU- 
ston  of  South  Carolina,  who  is  sometimes  mentioned 
as  "  Number  one "  in  the  catalogue  of  American 
painters,  and  who  was  spoken  of  in  his  day  as  "an 
honour  to  the  Royal  Academy,"  encouraged  the  artis- 
tic tendencies  of  Morse.  He  went  to  England  as 
Allston's  pupil,  and  in  London  he  fell  in  with  C.  R. 
Leslie  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  there  for  the  same 
purpose.    Morse  and  Leslie  occupied  the  same  rooms 
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at  No.  8  Buckingham  Place,  Fitzroy  Square.  The 
first  portraits  they  painted  in  London  were  those  of 
each  other  in  fancy  costume. 

Morse  was  well  received  and  encouraged  by 
West  in  spite  of  the  severe  first  lesson  already  men- 
tioned. He  called  upon  West  while  the  latter  was 
painting  Christ  Rejected.  West  said  to  him  :  "  Let 
me  tie  you  with  this  cord,  and  take  that  place  while  I 
paint  in  the  hands  of  the  Saviour."  The  young  man 
complied  promptly.  When  the  work  was  finished 
West  unbound  Morse,  remarking  :  "  You  may  say 
now,  if  you  please,  that  you  have  had  a  hand  in  this 
picture." 

On  the  occasion  of  another  visit  Morse  found  West 
— who  was  then  in  his  seventy-fourth  year — copying 
a  portrait  of  George  III.  The  portrait  stood  on  an 
easel  in  front  of  the  famous  painter  of  six  hundred 
pictures.  "  Do  you  see  that  portrait,  Mr.  Morse  ?  " 
said  West.  "  Yes,  sir,  I  perceive  it  is  a  portrait  of  the 
King,"  answered  the  former.  "  Well,"  continued 
West,  "  the  King  was  sitting  to  me  for  that  portrait 
when  the  box  containing  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  handed  to  him."  "  Indeed," 
rejoined  Morse,  "  and  what  appeared  to  be  the  emo- 
tions of  the  King  ?  What  did  he  say  ?  "  "  Well,  sir," 
replied  West,  "  he  made  a  reply  characteristic  of  the 
goodness  of  his  heart.  He  said :  *  If  they  can  be  happier 
under  the  government  they  have  chosen  than  under 
mine  I  shall  be  happy.'  " 

Morse  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies.  He 
painted  the  Dying  Hercules  for  the  Royal  Academy, 
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first  modelling  the  figure  in  clay,  as  was  the  practice 
of  the  most  eminent  old  masters.  This  they  did  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  catch  the  expression  better. 
When  he  showed  a  plaster  cast  of  it  to  West,  the  latter, 
calling  his  son,  said  :  "  Look  there,  sir,  I  have  always 
told  you  that  any  painter  can  make  a  sculptor."  The 
Dying  Hercules  was  well  received.  It  was  described 
as  one  of  the  first  twelve  among  the  pre-eminent  works 
of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  at  Somerset  House. 
Honours  were  now  coming  quick  to  young  Morse. 
A  plaster  model  as  an  original  cast  of  a  single  figure 
won  him  a  gold  medal.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  made 
the  presentation.  The  attention  that  it  attracted 
was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  England  and  the 
United  States  were  just  then  fighting  the  war  of  1812. 
Ordinarily  nations  at  war  expel  each  other's  citizens  ; 
but  Art  rose  above  even  the  din  of  battle,  and  the  sun- 
shine of  genius  dispelled  the  smoke  of  the  powder. 
The  young  man  from  the  belligerent  country  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  premier  duke  of  England  his 
well-merited  gold  medal,  accompanied  with  congratu- 
lations that  could  not  have  been  more  cordial  had  the 
nations  been  allies  instead  of  enemies. 

Morse's  next  work  was  a  painting  of  the  Judgment 
of  Jupiter  in  the  Case  of  Apollo,  Marpessa,  and  Idas.  It 
was  intended  for  a  competition  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
But  according  to  the  rules  of  that  institution 
the  painter  was  obliged  to  be  present  to  receive  the 
premium.  Morse  was  called  home,  and  West  pleaded 
in  vain  that  presence  by  proxy  should  suffice.  When 
West  saw  the  picture  he  said :  "  You  had  better  re- 
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main,  sir,"  but,  though  he  would  surely  have  won  the 
prize,  Morse  could  not  stay. 

Either  pictures  or  patents  have  brought  many 
American  painters  and  inventors  to  Paris — both 
brought  Morse.  Well  equipped  by  his  work  in  London, 
he  visited  Paris  in  1829  ;  here  he  met  La  Fayette,  who 
treated  him  with  great  cordiality.  When  the  great 
General  made  his  last  visit  to  America  Morse  painted 
his  portrait.  Referring  to  this  occasion,  the  painter 
writes  :  "  The  General  is  very  agreeable  ;  he  intro- 
duced me  to  his  son,  saying  :  '  This  is  Mr.  Morse,  the 
painter.  He  has  come  to  Washington  to  take  the 
topography  of  my  face.'  "  In  Paris,  La  Fayette 
invited  him  to  an  evening  party,  where  he  met  Benja- 
min Constant,  "  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  France."  During  this  visit  he  also 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  French  artist 
Horace  Vernet.  About  the  same  time  the  Poles  were 
preparing  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom  ;  they  had  a 
strong  society  in  Paris ;  and  the  enthusiastic  young 
painter  joined  it,  hoping  to  help  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Another  interesting  and  useful  acquaintance  made 
by  Morse  in  the  capital  of  France  was  that  of  Louis 
Daguerre,  the  French  artist  who  invented  the  diorama 
and  the  daguerreotype.  A  result  of  this  acquaintance 
was  that  Morse  made  a  photographic  apparatus,  and 
on  his  return  to  America  he  took  the  first  photographs 
ever  taken  there. 

Morse  made  straight  for  the  Louvre  and  pursued 
his  studies  there.  Referring  to  the  long  room,  he  says 
that  the  end  of  it  "is  scarcely  visible, but  is  lost  in  the 
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mist  of  distance."  He  painted  a  picture  of  that  world- 
renowned  gallery,  cop3dng  in  miniature  some  of  its 
most  valuable  treasures.  In  a  letter  from  Paris,  dated 
March  i6th,  1832,  to  William  Dunlop,  Vice-President 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  refers  to  the  picture  of  the  Louvre  as  follows  : 
"  Morse  is  painting  an  exhibition  picture  of  the  Louvre 
that  I  feel  sure  must  take.  He  copies  admirably,  and 
there  is  a  drawing  of  the  Louvre  with  copies  of  some 
fifty  of  its  best  pictures." 

Chevalier  Alexander  Le  Noir,  Curator  of  the  Museum 
of  France,  likewise  paid  his  tribute  to  this  picture. 
He  made  an  appointment  with  Morse  to  see  it,  sat  long 
before  it  in  mute  admiration  and  then  highly  com- 
plimented the  artist.  Morse  received  the  praise 
modestly  and  at  first  attributed  it  to  French  polite- 
ness. But  the  next  day  the  learned  curator  sent 
him  a  proof  of  his  goodwill  and  sincerity ;  for  Morse 
received  from  Chevalier  Le  Noir  two  folios  and  a 
quarto,  published  by  him,  containing  several  hundred 
plates  descriptive  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  France 
and  their  history. 

The  picture  of  the  Louvre  was  exhibited  in  New  York. 
It  gladdened  the  hearts  of  artists  and  connoisseurs  ; 
but  the  crowd  who  thronged  to  see  Adam  and  Eve 
were  blind  to  the  beauty  of  this  splendid  and  striking 
work  of  art.  Nor  was  this  the  only  lack  of  appreciation 
that  Morse  experienced  from  his  own  countrymen,  in 
spite  of  the  distinction  he  had  won  abroad.  He  painted 
an  interior  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, including  portraits  of  the  members.     It  was 
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an  enormous  undertaking  and  took  a  year  and  a  half 
of  the  best  of  his  hfe.  This  picture  was  exhibited, 
but  the  exhibition  did  not  cover  expenses.  An  EngHsh- 
man  bought  it  for  two  hundred  pounds.  In  1847  it 
was  found  by  a  friend  nailed  against  a  board  partition 
in  a  store  of  New  York.  Finally,  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Daniel  Huntington,  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design. 

Morse  painted  portraits  in  New  Hampshire  for  three 
pounds  apiece.  A  fashionable  Paris  photographer 
would  charge  almost  that  much  to-day  for  taking  a 
photograph.  Later,  little  better  prices  were  paid  to 
him.  He  tells  us  that  while  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle. 
Dr.  Finley  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  he  received 
orders  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  portraits  at  sixty 
dollars  each.  He  was  consoled,  however,  by  the  know- 
ledge that  artists  and  those  who  knew  gave  him  his 
meed  of  appreciation.  AUston  expresses  their  attitude 
in  a  letter  to  Vice-President  Dunlop  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  :  "I  rejoice  to  hear  your  report 
of  Morse's  advance  in  art.  I  know  what  is  in  him, 
perhaps  better  than  anyone  else.  If  he  will  bring  out 
all  that  is  there  he  will  show  powers  that  many  now 
do  not  dream  of."  The  letter  from  which  the  foregoing 
is  an  extract  was  written  in  1834. 

Even  in  art  Morse's  inventive  genius  asserted  itself. 
Standing  before  a  picture  by  Paul  Veronese,  he  in- 
vented a  theory  for  the  distribution  of  colours.  He 
observed  that  the  highest  light  was  cold ;  the  mass  of 
light,  warm ;  the  middle  tint,  cool ;  the  shadow, 
negative ;    and  the  reflections,  hot.     He  tested  his 
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theory  by  placing  a  white  ball  in  a  box  lined  with 
white,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  system  of  Paul 
Veronese  is  the  order  of  Nature.  He  obtained  similar 
results  with  balls  of  orange  or  of  blue.  The  high  light 
of  the  ball  he  found  to  be  uniformly  cold  in  comparison 
with  the  local  colour.  Following  up  his  theory  Morse 
wrote : 

"  I  have  observed  in  a  picture  by  Rubens  that  it  had  a 
foxy  tone,  and  on  examination  I  found  that  the  shadow 
(which  according  to  my  theory  ought  to  be  negative)  was 
hot.  Whenever  I  found  this  to  be  the  case,  I  found  the 
pictures  foxy." 

Standing  before  an  unfinished  picture  AUston  said : 
"  I  have  painted  that  piece  of  drapery  of  every  colour 
and  it  will  not  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  picture." 
The  drapery  belonged  to  the  mass  of  light  and  Morse 
replied :  "  According  to  my  theory  it  must  be  warm  ; 
paint  it  flesh  colour."  "  What  do  you  mean  by  your 
theory  ?  "  asked  AUston.  Morse  explained  it.  AUston 
agreed  at  once,  saying :  "  It  is  so,  it  is  in  Nature."  Later 
on  he  said  to  Morse  :  "  Your  theory  has  saved  me  many 
an  hour's  labour." 

Of  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  Colonnas  by  Paul  Veronese 
he  says  it — 

"  proves  that  harmony  may  be  produced  in  one  colour : 
curtain  in  the  background,  hot  green,  middle  tint ;  sleeves 
of  the  arms,  cool ;  vest,  which  is  in  the  mass  of  light,  as 
well  as  the  light  of  the  curtain,  warm ;  white  collar,  which 
is  the  highest  light,  cool !  " 

To  the  artistic  life  of  Morse  belongs  the  great  work 
that  he  did  for  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  He 
found  the  art  of  the  country  very  much  like  the  Press 
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clubs.  As  the  latter  are  usually  manned  by  men 
representative  of  all  professions  and  of  many  callings 
except  journalism,  so  the  art  societies  were  dominated 
by  gift-bearers  who  knew  not  the  palette  and  the 
brush.  He  realized  that  art  could  not  flourish  under 
such  conditions.  Hence  he  organized  a  society  of  fine 
arts.  This  gave  birth  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  of  which  meritorious  organization  he  was  the 
first  President  and  continued  to  fill  that  office  until  1845. 
When  in  1829  he  made  his  second  visit  to  Europe — 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Old  Masters 
— he  was  received  by  the  Royal  Academy  with  many 
marks  of  distinction,  not  only  because  of  the  work  of 
his  own  brush,  but  also  as  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design. 

In  early  life  Morse  developed  a  strong  taste  for  the 
studies  of  chemistry  and  electricity.  Then  the  study 
of  art  claimed  his  soul  and  senses.  In  1827  his  interest 
in  electricity  revived,  yet  for  it  his  love  was  second 
to  that  which  he  cherished  for  painting.  The  year 
1832  saw  what  was  practically  the  close  of  his  artistic, 
and  the  opening  of  his  scientific,  life.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  his  old  age,  after  honours  and 
emoluments  had  been  showered  upon  him  by  reason 
of  what  he  had  done  for  science,  he  installed  himself 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  returned  to  his  first  love 
and  took  up  his  palette  and  brush  once  more.  But 
at  that  time  his  life's  work  was  done. 

On  October  ist,  1832,  the  Sully  sailed  from  Havre 
for  New  York.  Morse  was  one  of  the  passengers. 
The  early  impulse  that  his  electrical  studies  had  re- 
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ceived  at  Harvard,  and  certain  facts  about  electro- 
magnetism,  which  he  had  learned  later  at  Columbia 
College,  came  back  to  him.  Discussing  with  his  fellow- 
passengers  the  properties  of  the  electro-magnet  he 
said  :  "If  the  presence  of  electricity  can  be  made 
visible  in  any  part  of  the  circuit,  I  see  no  reason  why 
intelligence  may  not  be  transmitted  by  electricity." 
The  working  out  of  this  proposition  started  a  train 
of  ideas,  which  have  illuminated  unceasingly  the  life 
of  the  world.  The  electric  current  passes  instan- 
taneously along  a  wire  any  distance,  thought  Morse ;  if 
interrupted  it  gives  forth  a  spark  ;  might  not  the  spark 
represent  a  part  of  speech,  and  the  absence  of  the 
spark  another  ;    the  duration  of  the  spark  a  third  ? 

Following  this  line  of  thought,  he  concluded  that 
an  alphabet  and  a  vocabulary  could  be  formed.  Some 
days  of  the  voyage  elapsed  before  Morse  had  completed 
the  rough  drafts  of  an  apparatus.  This  he  showed 
to  his  fellow-passengers.  Five  years  later  the  Captain 
of  the  Sully  identified,  upon  oath,  Morse's  completed 
instrument  with  that  which  the  inventor  had  explained 
on  board  ship  in  1832.  Captain  Pell's  exact  statement 
is  :  "  Before  the  vessel  was  in  port  Mr.  Morse  addressed 
me  in  these  words  :  *  Well,  Captain,  should  you  hear 
of  the  telegraph  one  of  these  days  as  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  remember  the  discovery  was  made  on  the  good 
ship  Sully.'  " 

On  this  trip  Morse  met  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  of 
Boston,  who  had  been  studying  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity in  the  schools  and  laboratories  of  Paris.  Jack- 
son explained  some  of  the  more  recent  experiments 
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in  electricity,  particularly  that  of  transmission  over 
long  distances,  and  added :  "  It  would  be  well  if  news 
could  be  sent  in  that  manner."  "  Why  can't  it  be  ?  " 
replied  Morse,  and  following  up  the  great  idea  that 
had  taken  possession  of  his  soul  he  set  about  adapting 
means  to  an  end.  When  his  claim  was  disputed  sub- 
sequently by  Jackson,  Morse  produced  a  diary  which 
he  kept  on  the  Sully.  In  it  was  an  arrangement  of  dots, 
lines,  and  spaces,  which  made  an  alphabet.  Thirty-five 
years  after  this  epoch-marking  trip  the  inventor  wrote : 

"  The  fact  that  the  presence  of  electricity  can  be  made 
visible  in  any  desired  part  of  the  circuit  was  the  crude 
seed  which  took  root  in  my  mind,  and  grew  into  form,  and 
ripened  into  the  invention  of  the  telegraph." 

In  1835  Morse  was  appointed  Professor  of  the 
Literature  of  the  Art  of  Design  in  the  New  York  City 
University.  At  once  he  set  up  portions  of  his  tele- 
graphic apparatus  in  a  building  in  Washington  Square. 
Later  on,  when  litigation  came,  the  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Tappan,  whilom  President  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Daniel  Huntington,  subsequently  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  of 
the  well-known  New  York  family  of  that  name,  and 
Commodore  Shubrick,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
testified  to  seeing  Morse's  instruments  transmitting 
messages,  in  his  rooms,  during  the  year  1835. 

In  1837  he  discovered  what  he  called  the  "  relay." 
By  means  of  this  the  electric  current  can  be  reinforced 
or  even  renewed.  The  relay  magnet  of  the  ordinary 
form  used  in  telegraphy  consists  of  an  electric  magnet 
in  the  primary  circuit.    Thus  he  completed  an  appara- 
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tus  that  would  work,  and  subsequently  gave  demon- 
strations to  friends  and  made  experiments  before 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  New 
York.  The  next  step  was  to  ask  for  a  patent,  the 
petition  for  which  was  dated  September  28th,  1837. 
This  was  followed  by  a  request  for  an  appropriation 
to  pay  for  experiments  over  a  distance  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibihty  of  the  discovery.  Although, 
at  the  invitation  of  Congress,  Morse  had  made 
successful  experiments  before  a  committee  of  that 
body  and  a  commission  of  the  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  law-makers  adjourned  without  making 
the  necessary  appropriation. 

Disappointed — but  not  despairing — Morse  sailed  for 
Europe  in  1839  to  take  out  patents.  England  refused 
on  the  plea  that  his  invention  was  already  known. 
The  reason  of  the  refusal  was  that  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  King's  College, 
London,  had  invented  a  telegraphic  instrument  in 
1836.  It  is  said  that  Wheatstone  was  quite  unaware 
of  the  experiments  made  in  America  by  Morse  at  the 
same  time.  In  Paris  distinguished  Frenchmen  took 
a  great  interest  in  Morse's  invention.  His  telegraph 
was  shown  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Famous  men 
of  science  like  Arago,  Baron  Humboldt,  and  Gay- 
Lussac  uttered  exclamations  of  :  "  Very  good  "  ; 
"  Very  admirable  "  ;  "  Extraordinary."  France 
granted  him  a  patent.  The  French  law  requires  an 
invention  to  be  put  in  practice  within  two  years  from 
the  issue  of  the  patent.  Morse  made  an  effort  to  do  so 
on  the  railroad  leading  from  the  St.  Lazare  station  to 
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the  pleasant  town  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  The  rail- 
road then  belonged  to  a  private  company,  and  the 
inventor  was  informed  that  if  he  would  deal  with  the 
government  he  must  not  enter  into  relations  with 
private  individuals.  He  never  received  anything  from 
his  French  patent. 

He  next  tried  Russia,  but  without  success.  Retracing 
his  weary  way  to  America,  Congress  finally  voted  six 
thousand  pounds.  On  May  24th,  1844,  a  real  telegram 
— not  an  experimental  or  demonstrating  one — was  sent 
for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history.  This  was  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington.  Morse's  fame  and  fortune 
were  made.  The  message  sent  was  :  "  What  hath 
God  wrought !  "  Numbers  xxiii.  23.  It  was  tele- 
graphed back  to  Washington  at  once.  Then  followed 
a  conversation  over  the  line.  Morse  said  :  ■'  Stop  a 
few  minutes."  His  partner,  Alfred  Vail,  son  of  Judge 
Stephen  Vail  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  at  the  instru- 
ment in  Baltimore,  replied  :  "  Yes."  Resuming  the 
conversation  Morse  asked  :  "  Have  you  any  news  ?  " 
"  No,"  answered  Vail.  ^  Mr.  Seaton's  respects  to 
you,"  continued  Morse.  "  My  respects  to  him,"  was 
the  message  in  return.  Then  the  conversation  con- 
tinued :  "  What  is  your  time  ?  "  "  Nine  o'clock 
twenty-eight  minutes."  "What  weather  have  you?" 
"  Cloudy."  "  Separate  your  words  more."  "  Oil  your 
clock-work."  •'  Buchanan  stock  said  to  be  rising." 
"  Van  Buren  came  in  front  with  a  fox-tail  on  it." 

Some  days  later  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, assembled  at  Washington,  nominated  Silas  Wright 
of  New  York  for  the  Vice-Presidency.    Vail  telegraphed 
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the  news.  Wright  astonished  the  Convention  by  send- 
ing a  telegram  dechning  the  nomination.  The  Con- 
vention adjourned  and  sent  a  committee  to  Washington 
to  get  what  it  called  reliable  information. 

Telegraphic  companies  were  formed  all  over  the 
country  ;  but  during  the  twelve  years  of  famine  and 
toil  that  had  elapsed  other  men  of  science  were  not 
idle.  Morse  was  forced  to  defend  his  invention  before 
the  courts.  He  proved  his  claim  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  electro-magnet  recording  telegraph.  Honours 
and  emoluments  were  now  heaped  upon  him.  At  the 
American  Embassy  of  Paris  there  is  a  collection  of 
miniatures  of  eminent  Americans.  Among  them  is 
a  beautiful  miniature  of  Morse  ;  it  shows  the  inventor 
decked  out  in  his  decorations,  and  he  must  have  been 
the  most  decorated  man  of  his  day. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  decorate  Morse  ;  he  gave  him  the  decoration 
of  Nish  Iftichar  set  in  diamonds.  The  King  of  Den- 
mark bestowed  upon  liim  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Danneborg ;  the  Queen  of  Spain  made  him  a  Com- 
mander of  the  Royal  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  ; 
the  King  of  Italy  gave  him  the  Knighthood  of  the 
Order  of  SS.  Maurizio  and  Lazare ;  the  Kings  of 
Prussia  and  Wiirtemberg  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
sent  him  gold  medals  ;  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
conferred  upon  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour ;  Yale  made  him  a  Doctor  of  Laws ;  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Sweden  elected  him  to  mem- 
bership, and  the  Societe  de  Physique  et  d'Histoire 
Naturelle  of  Geneva  made  him  an  honorary  member. 
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Foreign  governments  did  more  than  adorn  him. 
In  1858  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Piedmont,  Russia,  the  Holy  See,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and 
Tuscany  gave  him  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
use  of  his  instruments  in  those  countries.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  memorial  claiming  an  indemnity  for  the 
use  of  his  instruments,  and  presented  to  the  French 
Government  and  to  the  representatives  of  other  Powers 
by  John  Y.  Mason,  American  Minister  at  Paris. 
Morse  took  an  active  part  in  laying  the  first  Atlantic 
cable.  This  was  in  1858,  when  Europe  and  America 
were  united  for  the  first  time  by  a  cable  from  Valentia 
in  Ireland  to  Newfoundland. 

In  1868  Morse  made  his  last  trip  to  Europe.  He 
made  a  tour  in  France  and  retraced  the  footprints  he 
had  left  there  in  his  youth.  His  great  career  was 
finished,  however,  although  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  he  tried  to  discover  a  cure  for  deaf-mutes  by  means 
of  electricity  and  the  instruments  he  had  invented. 
It  is  estimated  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  tele- 
graph wires  of  the  world  use  the  apparatus  and  the 
instrument  invented  by  Morse.  His  "  dots  and  dashes," 
or  the  long  and  short  flashes  that  make  up  the 
alphabet  known  as  the  "  Morse  Code  "  of  signals,  are 
well-nigh  universal.  A  musical  ear  is  useful  to  one 
using  the  Morse  instruments,  for  the  sounds  alone  are 
sufficient  to  interpret  the  message.  In  1872  this  truly 
great  man  died  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  full  of  years  and  of  honours  ;  but  he  had  lived 
to  see  a  bronze  statue  of  himself  erected  in  Central 
Park,  New  York,  when  he  was  eighty  years  old. 


CHAPTER    XI 

HENRY  WADSWORTH   LONGFELLOW 

At  4  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  14th,  1826,  a  tall, 
active,  light-stepping  youth  of  nineteen,  with  fair  com- 
plexion and  frank  features,  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  days 
across  a  world  of  waters,  walked  slowly  up  the  quay 
at  Havre  on  his  way  to  Paris.  His  bright  blue  eyes 
sparkled  with  delight  and  his  exuberance  of  spirits 
burst  forth  into  irrepressible  peals  of  laughter,  as  he 
gazed  at  men  in  paper  hats  and  pantaloons,  women  in 
wooden  shoes,  and  Norman  dames  wearing  pyramidal 
caps  of  muslin.  Despite  the  jolting  of  the  French 
diligence,  his  merriment  broke  out  again  and  again, 
until  finally  his  imagination  was  subdued  by  the  solemn 
splendour  of  the  far-famed  cathedral  of  Rouen.  The 
good-humoured,  light-hearted,  prepossessing,  and 
soulful  youth  was  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
America's  most  widely-read  poet.  From  Havre  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  complaining  of  the  dreary  passage 
and  of  the  continuous  jabbering  of  French  and  broken 
English,  adding  that  Frenchmen  talk  incessantly  and 
"  we  had  at  least  a  dozen  of  them  with  us." 

Trying  to  console  himself  for  the  absence  of  the 
pleasant  town  of  Portland  and  the  singing  pines  of 
Maine,  the  future  poet  reached  Paris  on  June  19th, 
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1826.  His  object  in  going  to  Europe  was  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  professorship  in  Bowdoin  College.  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  already  informed  his  countrymen  that 
only  vice  and  modern  languages  were  taught  better 
in  Europe  than  in  America.  But  languages  were  pre- 
cisely what  Longfellow  sought,  and  as  for  vice  the 
budding  poet  said  wisely  that  a  man  was  no  more 
forced  to  seek  it  in  Paris  than  anywhere  else. 

In  the  Latin  Quarter  there  have  ever  been  land- 
ladies who  take  the  place  of  mothers  to  the  students. 
At  No.  49  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince  Longfellow  found 
one  of  these  patient  motherly  women  in  the  person 
of  a  Madame  Potet.  The  young  American  became 
one  of  her  "  sons,"  for  such  was  the  affectionate  name 
by  which  she  called  her  student  boarders.  Here  his 
board  and  lodging  cost  him  about  five  shillings 
a  day,  and  he  calculated  that  all  his  expenses  for 
a  year  would  amount  to  a  little  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds. 

He  was  now  fairly  launched  as  a  student  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  quarter  of  the  schools,  every  step  of  which 
exhales  interesting  traditions  dating  back  to  beyond 
the  days  of  Abelard.  He  could  not  go  to  his  doorstep 
without  being  reminded  of  the  many  illustrious  sons 
of  France  who  lie  buried  in  the  Pantheon.  When  he 
went  for  a  walk,  the  pleasant  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, but  a  few  steps  away,  attracted  him.  Then, 
as  now,  these  leafy  gardens,  studded  with  beautiful 
statues,  looked  as  though  for  "  talking  age  and  whis- 
pering lovers  made."  Our  poetical  student  attended 
the  great  public  lectures  for  which  the  Parisian  centre^ 
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of  learning  have  ever  been  famous.  He  knew  very  little 
French,  yet  after  three  weeks  he  observed  a  difference 
in  the  amount  he  could  understand.  Five  weeks 
passed,  and  he  tells  us  he  settled  down  into  a  cross 
between  Jonathan  and  Alphonse.  Five  months  and 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  Stephen,  "  French  comes  on 
famously."  After  eight  months  he  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  French 
language.  Yet  far  from  belittling  the  difficulties  that 
beset  this  beautiful  language,  Longfellow  frankly 
stated  that  six  months  was  too  short  in  which  to 
conquer  them  and  that  he  had  no  idea  how  hard  it 
was  to  learn  this  fascinating  speech. 

The  long  vacation  disturbed  our  student's  studies 
and  he  sought  a  suburb  to  avoid  the  heat  of  Paris. 
Let  us  follow  him  out  to  Montmorency.  ^  From  Mont- 
morency he  commanded  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
architectural  beauties  of  Paris.  He  visited  the  Her- 
mitage in  which  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  lived  and 
he  sat  upon  the  rock  whereon  that  self-torturing 
philosopher  composed  La  nouvelle  Helozse. 

For  his  summer  residence  Longfellow  decided  upon 
Auteuil.  He  described  it  as  the  pleasantest  of  the 
many  little  villages  that  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis.  Watered  on  one  side  by  the  Seine 
and  sheltered  on  the  other  by  the  Bois-de-Boulogne, 
it  still  retains  a  rural  attractiveness.  Generally  he 
preferred  the  hamlets  of  America  and  used  to  say  that 
a  French  village  looked  like  a  deserted  town.  He 
missed  the  fresh,  cheerful,  breezy  New  England  villages. 

^  This  forest  is  five  thousand  acres  jn  extent. 
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He  complained  that  like  a  forlorn  town  the  French 
village  had — 

"  the  same  paved  streets,  the  same  dark,  narrow  alleys 
without  sidewalks,  the  same  dingy  stone  houses,  each 
peeping  into  its  neighbor's  windows,  the  same  eternal 
stone  walls,  shutting  in  from  the  eye  of  the  stranger  all 
the  beauty  of  the  place  and  opposing  an  inhospitable 
barrier  to  the  lover  of  natural  scenery." 

He  was  struck  with  the  pallor  of  his  fellow- 
boarders.  The  truth  was  that  he  really  went  to  a 
sanatorium,  without  knowing  it.  He  was  fortunate, 
however,  for  here  he  fell  in  with  two  fascinat- 
ingly garrulous  old  people — one  a  gentleman  of  the 
household  of  Louis  XVI  ;  the  other  a  Madame  de 
Sailly,  daughter  of  the  learned  lawyer,  Berryer,  who 
defended  Marshal  Ney  against  the  charge  of  high 
treason.  Here  is  his  description  of  his  summer  sur- 
roundings : 

"  Attached  to  the  house  is  an  extensive  garden,  full  of 
fruit  trees  and  bowers  and  alcoves,  where  the  boarders 
ramble  and  talk  from  morning  till  night.  This  makes  the 
situation  an  excellent  one  for  me  ;  I  can  at  any  time  hear 
French  conversation,  for  the  French  are  always  talking. 
Besides,  the  conversation  is  in  the  purest  French,  inas- 
much as  persons  from  the  highest  circles  in  Paris  are 
residing  here,  amongst  others,  an  old  gentleman  who  was 
of  the  household  of  Louis  XVI,  and  a  Madame  de  Sailly, 
daughter  of  a  celebrated  advocate  named  Berryer,  who 
was  the  defender  of  Marshal  Ney  in  his  impeachment  for 
treason." 

At  Auteuil  he  spent  a  pleasant  month,  donkey- 
riding,  walking  in  the  Bois-de-Boulogne,  chatting  with 
his  courteous  friends,  and  joining  in  the  rural  sports 
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and  merry-making  for  which  the  French,  with  their 
sunny  disposition,  are  so  remarkable. 

What  were  his  impressions  of  Paris  ?  The  narrow 
streets,  which  he  denounced,  have  disappeared  since 
the  days  of  Napoleon  III.  The  fashionable  matron 
taking  her  afternoon  drive  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  her  husband,  and  her  lover  is  a  myth.  On 
the  whole,  his  impressions  of  Paris  were  favourable. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  the  most  attractive  of  cities,  and 
praises  the  beauty  of  its  public  gardens  and  boule- 
vards. Regarding  the  latter,  he  found  what  he  called 
the  Italian  Boulevards — the  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
• — the  most  attractive.  Then,  as  now,  the  big  boule- 
vards were  much  frequented,  and  the  motley  crowd 
that  Longfellow  saw  differed  little  from  that  to  be 
seen  there  to-day.  Though  he  called  Paris  the  modern 
Babylon,  he  was  caught  in  the  folds  of  its  fascination, 
as  every  American  is  who  stays  long  enough.  To 
the  French  ladies  he  paid  the  tribute  that  they  bear 
away  the  palm  from  all  Europeans  as  far  as  grace  and 
gentihty  go. 

The  cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise,  so  called  after  the 
confessor  of  Louis  XVI,  caught  Longfellow's  fancy. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  its  vaults — ninety  thousand 
in  number — are  about  equal  in  number  to  the  houses 
of  Paris.  He  compares  P^re  Lachaise  with  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  but  points  out  that  the  former  is  a  temple 
of  Nature,  whereas  the  latter  is  a  temple  of  Art.  Not 
that  P^re  Lachaise  lacks  art,  but  its  airy  expanse, 
making  a  mighty  temple  of  Nature,  steals  over  us  and 
robs  death  of  some  of  its  gloom.    It  is  the  best  kept. 
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the  most  beflowered,  and  the  most  beautiful  cemetery 
in  the  world,  and  this  because  the  French  cultivate  a 
tender  and  lasting  respect  for  the  dead. 

Like  most  young  people,  he  was  greatly  attracted 
by  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  those  ill-starred 
lovers  whose  tragic  fate  has  been  the  inspiration  of 
poets  and  novelists  down  through  the  ages.  The 
church  of  St.-Marcel,  the  Convent  of  the  Paraclete, 
the  church  of  Nogent-sur-Seine,  an  old  cloister  of 
Paris,  have  all  sheltered  the  remains  of  the  unfor 
tunate  professor  and  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
nun,  until  finally  they  have  found  a  last  resting-place 
in  Pere  Lachaise.  Longfellow  could  not,  of  course, 
sympathize  with  the  strange  scruples  of  an  abbess  of 
the  Paraclete,  who  after  three  hundred  years  had  the 
bodies  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  exhumed  from  their 
common  grave  and  buried  on  different  sides  of  the 
church.  An  admirer  of  the  Gothic,  none  had  more 
attraction  for  our  American  student  than  the  chapel 
that  is  the  monument  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  in  Pere 
Lachaise. 

The  example  of  Longfellow  is  not  needed  to  induce 
Americans  to  visit  the  Louvre,  for  it  is  the  greatest 
temple  of  art  in  the  world.  Had  it  no  other  attraction 
than  the  world-renowned  statue  of  Venus,  which  an 
Italian  peasant  found  at  Milo  and  sold  to  the  French 
Government  for  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds, 
this  in  itself  would  be  well  worth  a  visit.  The  Louvre  was 
a  favourite  resort  of  our  poet  not  only  for  its  art  trea- 
sures, but  because  it  houses  a  painting  of  Venus,  which 
Longfellow  says  is  "  an  exact  portrait  of  Miss  K ." 
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It  is  in  the  Grand  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  Room  D,  and 
is  signed  "  Lucas  Cranach,  Pere,  1472-1553."  Absence 
evidently  made  the  young  man's  heart  grow  fonder. 

The  French  language  as  spoken  by  the  pretty  girls 
of  Tours  fascinated  him.  He  tried  to  imagine  himself 
another  Goldsmith  and  made  several  trips  through 
rural  France,  but  he  was  disillusioned  because  a  village 
beauty  did  not  know  what  a  flute  was.  The  rural  life 
of  France  gladdened  his  young  heart  and  coloured  his 
description,  as  we  can  see  from  the  following  pleasing 
picture  : 

"  From  Orleans  I  started  on  foot  for  Tours  on 
October  5th.  October  is  my  favourite  month  of  the 
twelve.  When  I  reflected  that,  if  I  remained  in  Paris 
I  should  lose  the  only  opportunity  I  might  ever  enjoy  of 
seeing  the  centre  of  France  in  all  the  glory  of  the  vintage 
and  the  autumn,  I  '  shut  the  booklid  '  and  took  wing, 
with  a  little  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  a  blue  cap. 

"1  began  the  pedestrian  part  of  my  journey  on  one 
of  those  dull,  melancholy  days  which  you  will  find  uttering 
a  mournful  voice  in  Sewell's  Almanack  :  '  Expect — much — 
rain — about — this — time  !  Very  miscellaneous  weather, 
good  for  sundry  purposes  ' — but  not  for  a  journey  on  foot, 
thought  I.  But  I  had  a  merry  heart  and  I  went  merrily 
along  all  day.  At  sundown  I  found  myself  about  seven 
leagues  on  my  way.  I  found  the  route  one  continued 
vineyard.  On  each  side  of  the  road,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  there  was  nothing  but  vines,  save  here  and  there 
a  glimpse  of  the  Loire,  the  turrets  of  an  old  chateau,  or 
spire  of  a  village  church.  The  clouds  had  passed  away 
with  the  morning,  and  I  had  made  a  fine  day's  journey, 
cutting  across  the  country,  traversing  vineyards,  and 
living  in  all  the  luxury  of  thought  which  the  occasion  in- 
spired. I  recollect  that  at  sunset  I  had  entered  a  path 
which  wound  through  a  wide  vineyard  where  the  viUagers 
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were  still  at  their  labours,  and  I  was  loitering  along,  talking 
with  the  peasantry  and  searching  for  an  auberge  to  pass 
the  night  in.  I  was  presently  overtaken  by  a  band  of 
villagers  ;  I  wished  them  a  good  evening,  and  finding  that 
the  girls  of  the  party  were  going  to  a  village  at  a  short 
distance,  I  joined  myself  to  the  band.  I  wanted  to  get 
into  one  of  the  cottages,  if  possible,  in  order  to  study 
character.  I  had  a  flute  in  my  knapsack,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  very  pretty  to  touch  up  at  a  cottage  door,  Gold- 
smith-like— though  I  would  not  have  done  it  for  the 
world  without  an  invitation.  Well,  before  long,  I  deter- 
mined to  get  an  invitation  if  possible.  So  I  addressed  the 
girl  who  was  walking  beside  me,  told  her  I  had  a  flute  in 
my  sack,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  dance.  Now 
laugh  long  and  loud  !  What  do  you  suppose  her  answer 
was  ?  She  said  she  liked  to  dance,  but  she  did  not  know 
what  a  flute  was  !  What  havoc  that  made  among  my 
romantic  ideas  !  ,  ,  .  I  said  no  more  about  a  flute  the 
whole  journey  through  ;  and  I  thought  nothing  but  starva- 
tion would  drive  me  to  strike  up  at  the  entrance  of  a  village, 
as  Goldsmith  did." 

On  one  of  those  days  he  saw  the  famous  Chateau 
of  Chenonceau,  built  by  Francis  I  for  his  favourite, 
Diane  de  Poitiers.  It  now  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
young  American  that  most  of  the  historical  French 
chateaux  were  built  by  kings  for  their  mistresses.  The 
Chateau  of  Chenonceau  is  at  present  the  property  of 
an  American  lady,  nee  Terry,  who  married  a  member 
of  the  Castellane  family.^ 

Returning  from  his  rural  wanderings,  Longfellow 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  No.  5  Rue  Racine.  He 
attended  private  meetings  of  the  French  Institute, 
where  he  met  such  learned  men  as  Laplace,  Legendre, 

^  Count  Stanislas  de  Castellane. 
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and  Cuvier.  In  the  Rue  St.-Honore,  close  by  the  house 
of  the  Due  de  Noailles,  where  La  Fayette  wooed  and 
won  his  young  wife  before  starting  for  the  War  of 
Independence,  Longfellow  met  the  laurel-crowned 
General.  He  was  surprised  that  no  one  paid  even  the 
smallest  attention  to  the  hero  who  in  America  ranked 
second  only  to  Washington. 

During  this  visit  to  Europe,  he  spent  eight  months 
in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  travelled  through 
rural  France,  mastering  the  language,  literature,  and 
life  of  the  people.  He  went  to  Spain  in  the  spring  of 
1827,  and  continued  his  studies ;  December  of  the  same 
year  saw  him  in  Italy,  where  he  gained  a  rich  store  of 
knowledge.  His  genius  for  languages  was  such  that, 
when  he  went  to  Germany  toward  the  end  of  1828, 
he  had  a  good  command  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
He  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Gottingen,  when  in 
February,  1829,  he  was  called  home  by  pressing 
letters. 

After  an  absence  of  three  years  he  returned  to 
America,  and  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  Bowdoin  College.  The  first  literary 
fruits  of  his  European  observations  are  contained  in 
Outre-Mer,  A  Pilgrimage  Beyond  the  Sea.  He  gave 
his  book  this  title  because  "  Outre-Mer  "  was  the  name 
by  which  the  pilgrims  designated  Palestine,  and  to 
Longfellow's  youthful  imagination  the  Old  World  was 
a  kind  of  Holy  Land.  Outre-Mer  never  fails  to  recall 
the  Sketch  Book,  and  is  a  striking  example  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Washington  Irving  over  Longfellow.  He 
describes  his  pilgrimage  in  the  following  sentences  : 
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"  I  have  traversed  France  from  Normandy  to  Navarre  ; 
smoked  my  pipe  in  a  Flemish  inn  ;  floated  through  Holland 
in  a  Trekschuit ;  trimmed  my  midnight  lamp  in  a  German 
university  ;  wandered  and  mused  amid  the  classic  scenes  of 
Italy  ;  and  listened  to  the  gay  guitar  and  merry  castanet 
on  the  borders  of  the  blue  Guadalquivir. 

"  Perchance  the  old  and  the  wise  may  accuse  me  of 
frivolity,  but  I  see  in  this  fair  company  the  bright  eye  and 
the  listening  ear  of  youth — an  age  less  rigid  in  its  censure 
and  more  willing  to  be  pleased." 

In  this  book  Longfellow  mingles  personal  experi- 
ences with  essays  on  literature,  translations,  and 
romantic  stories.  Its  flowing  and  graceful  style  is  a 
worthy  prelude  to  his  later  work. 

The  evening  of  September  3rd,  1836,  found  Long- 
fellow again  driving  through  the  streets  of  Paris  on  his 
way  to  the  old  Hotel  Meurice  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  a 
venerable  hostelry,  where  Thackeray  studied  subjects 
for  his  Sketch  Book.  The  object  of  this  European  trip 
was  a  more  perfect  attainment  of  the  German  language 
by  reason  of  his  appointment  as  Smith  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Harvard.  He 
visited  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  famed  for  its  matchless 
terrace,  for  its  fine  old  forest  trees,  for  the  harmonious 
colours  of  its  flowers,  and  for  having  been  the  place  in 
which  James  II  lived  in  inactive  exile  for  twelve  years. 
All  his  old  haunts  attracted  him.  The  boulevards  he 
found  as  amusing  as  a  play,  and  much  more  interesting 
than  the  Huguenots,  which  he  went  to  hear  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  and  found  tedious.  Though  he  agreed 
that  graves  are  the  footprints  of  angels,  Pere  Lachaise 
had  lost  its  charm  for  him,  except  the  Gothic  chapel, 
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under  which  Abelard  and  Heloise  sleep.  But  he  hn- 
gered  in  the  Bois-de-Boulogne,  where  years  before 
he  had  taken  part  in  rustic  frohcs,  and  found  its  wood- 
land and  waterfalls,  its  avenues  and  alleys,  its  lakes 
and  rivulets,  its  modern  racecourse,  its  ancient  abbey, 
and  every  foot  of  it,  just  as  attractive  as  ever. 

Our  poet  called  on  his  old  landlady,  Madame  Potet, 
that  splendid  specimen  of  boarding-house  keeper  to  be 
found  only  in  Paris,  a  motherly  woman  who  not  only 
took  care  of  the  students,  but  in  poor  and  promising 
cases  advanced  large  sums  of  money,  trusting  that 
one  day  they  would  achieve  greatness  and  pay  her 
back  with  interest.  To  the  soundness  of  her  judgment 
and  the  honour  of  the  students  be  it  said  that  she 
never  lost  even  a  sou.  October  found  him  in  Havre, 
on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  America,  where  he  was  soon  to 
enter  upon  his  duties  as  professor  in  Harvard  College. 

Longfellow's  third  visit  to  Paris  was  in  the  month 
of  June,  1842.  This  time  his  stay  was  for  only  four 
days.  The  actress  Rachel  was  the  Sarah  Bernhardt 
of  that  day.  She  was  playing  the  powerful  play  of 
Mithridates,  by  Racine,  at  the  Theatre  Frangais — 
the  famous  house  of  Moliere.  The  play  he  considered 
admirable  and  also  the  performance  of  the  principal 
parts,  and  the  acting  of  the  star  was  a  revelation  to 
him. 

He  dined  one  evening  with  Jules  Janin,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  whom  Thackeray 
called  the  prince  of  critics,  and  said  he  had  nerve, 
oddity,  honesty,  and  bonhomie.  Janin  boastfully 
declared  that  he  disliked  the  society  of  literary  men. 
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He  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  Lamartine,  who, 
he  said,  was  "  as  good  as  an  angel."  He  was  the  author 
of  a  book  called  the  American  in  Paris,  but  is  now  only 
remembered  from  the  name  of  a  street  called  after 
him. 

Longfellow's  fourth  and  last  visit  to  Paris  was  in 
the  autumn  of  1868.  Somehow  the  literature  of  the 
Second  Empire  did  not  interest  him.  But  he  was 
attracted  to  the  Theatre  Frangais — justly  the  most 
renowned  theatre  in  the  world — where  he  saw  admir- 
ably acted  the  classical  dramas  of  Moliere. 

The  booksellers'  shops,  literary  landmarks,  and, 
above  all,  the  old  book-stalls  along  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  claimed  his  attention.  These  book-stalls,  where 
one  can  stand,  read,  examine  as  much  and  as  long  as 
one  pleases,  and  buy  or  not,  just  as  it  suits  one,  present 
the  same  appearance  to-day  as  when  Longfellow  pored 
over  their  old  volumes.  No  other  city  in  the  world 
can  boast  of  such  a  vast,  clean,  comfortable  outdoor 
array  of  old  books. 

I  close  my  walk  with  Longfellow  along  the  quays 
of  Paris  by  telling  of  an  effect  produced  by  his  poem, 
the  Psalm  of  Life.  The  time  was  during  the  terrible 
year,  the  year  of  the  siege  of  Paris.  A  young  soldier, 
the  only  son  of  his  father — the  Crown  Prosecutor  of 
the  Supreme  Court — was  arrested,  sent  to  a  German 
fortress,  and  it  was  very  probable  that  he  would  be 
condemned  to  death.  The  father  was  disconsolate  and 
feared  he  would  lose  his  reason.  In  his  anguish  he 
began  to  translate  the  Psalm  of  Life.  When  he  had 
finished  the  exhortation  to  be  "  up  and  doing,  with  a 
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heart  for  any  fate,"  he  cried  out,  "  I  am  a  new  man. 
I  feel  that  my  mind  is  saved,  and  that  faith  and  hope 
have  taken  the  place  of  despair.  I  owe  it  all  to  Long- 
fellow." 

In  Longfellow's  works  there  are  many  references 
to  the  region  of  the  French  Riviera.  Hence  it  is  quite 
congruous  that  the  typical  Mediterranean  town  of 
Mentone  should  be  the  proud  possessor  of  a  beautiful 
bust  of  the  poet.  The  bust  is  of  marble  and  stands  in 
a  garden  close  to  the  road  leading  to  the  picturesque 
old  cemetery  of  Mentone.  It  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
J.  H.  Haseltine  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  made  in 
Rome  in  1869.  By  way  of  appreciation  of  the  honour 
done  to  their  illustrious  father,  Longfellow's  children 
have  given  a  set  of  his  works  to  the  Municipal  Library 
of  Mentone.  He  reached  home  September  ist,  1869, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  young  pilgrim  of  romance  had 
flown  for  ever. 

He  died  of  peritonitis  at  his  home,  the  historic 
Craigie  House,  in  Cambridge,  on  March  24th,  1882, 
having  passed  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  was  the 
first  American  who,  on  the  grounds  of  public  service 
and  ties  of  kinship,  was  honoured  with  a  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  took  the  form  of  a  bust, 
which  was  unveiled  in  Poets'  Corner  on  March  2nd, 
1884. 
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In  the  Salon  of  1847,  Couture,  a  pupil  of  Delaroche's, 
exhibited  a  picture  called  Decadence  Roinaine,  which 
became  the  talk  of  all  Paris.  It  is  said  that  the 
extraordinary  interest  aroused  by  this  picture  induced 
William  Morris  Hunt  to  give  up  sculpture  and  to  take 
to  painting.  He  had  just  spent  nine  months  studying 
sculpture  at  Diisseldorf,  having  been  forced  to  leave 
Harvard  by  reason  of  delicate  health.  Hunt  was  born 
in  Brattleboro',  Vermont,  on  March  31st,  1824,  and 
was  twenty-three  years  old  when  his  artistic  fate  was 
decided  in  Paris. 

American  art  first  looked  to  London  for  its  inspira- 
tion. Then  it  turned  to  Diisseldorf,  later  to  Munich, 
and  finally  it  seems  to  have  settled  upon  Paris  as  the 
source  of  its  strength  and  of  its  weakness.  Though 
others  had  preceded  Hunt,  he  was  the  pioneer  who 
brought  back  to  America  an  abiding  French  influence 
upon  the  art  of  his  native  land.  The  painter's  brother, 
Richard  Morris  Hunt,  who  became  a  distinguished 
architect  later,  was  at  this  time  studying  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts.  This  was  the  same  young  man  who 
helped  his  master.  Hector  Lefuel,  to  erect  the  build- 
ings that   connected  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre 
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It  is  told  of  Richard  that  he  slept  thirty-six  hours 
after  he  had  won  the  competition  for  this  appointment. 
When  his  servant  called  him  he  replied  :  "  Thanks, 
I  have  to  attend  a  reception  to-day."  "  That  was 
yesterday,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

Couture,  under  whose  influence  Hunt  first  came, 
is  remembered  best  to-day  by  his  painting  of  the 
Baptism  of  the  Prince  Imperial  and  by  an  exquisite 
crayon  of  George  Sand.  He  was  a  Classicist,  but  there 
were  warmth  and  colour  in  his  work. 

The  fight  was  just  beginning  between  the  Classicists 
and  the  Naturalists.  The  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  was 
the  official  exponent  of  the  former,  the  Barbizon  School 
was  the  fierce  fighter  for  the  latter.  Tennyson's  de- 
scription of  Maud  would  apply  to  the  classic  manner 
as  distinguished  from  that  called  after  the  little  village 
on  the  borders  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  : 

"  Faultlessly  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null, 
Dead  perfection,  no  more." 

The  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  explained  Nature  in 
accordance  with  cut-and-dried  principles.  The  Bar- 
bizon School  tried  to  render  Nature  naturally.  Ingres 
flaunted  the  superiority  of  art  over  Nature  by  saying : 
"  Form  is  everything ;  colour  nothing."  Hence, 
said  the  Classicists,  Nature  should  be  modified  so  as 
to  rival  the  perfection  of  the  classic  models.  "  You 
are  wrong,"  said  the  out-at-elbows  Barbizon  group. 
"  The  proper  attitude  is  to  learn  from  Nature  ;  not  to 
improve  upon  it."  In  his  Story  of  American  Painting, 
Charles  H,  Cafiin  calls  the  Barbizon  men  "Nature 
poets,  because  their  works  interpreted  their  own  souls 
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in  terms  of  Nature."    They  put  spirit  in  its  proper 
relation  to  matter. 

Though  Millet  was  still  only  known  as  that  "  wild 
man  of  the  woods,"  Hunt  saw  his  merit  and  became 
his  first  patron,  as  he  did  also  of  Corot  and  Courbet. 
Indeed,  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  Barbizon  School, 
and  to  him  belongs  the  honour  of  being  its  first  Ameri- 
can champion.  The  horny-handed  peasants  of  Barbi- 
zon painted  by  Millet  influenced  Hunt  strongly.  Yet  he 
never  completely  conquered  the  influence  of  Couture, 
in  whose  studio  he  remained  several  years.  The  strong, 
broad  generalization  of  Millet ;  his  absence  of  niggling 
exactness  ;  his  sincere  and  simple  adhesion  to  truth — 
these  qualities  appealed  forcibly  to  the  young 
American.  While  Couture  was  art  all  the  time. 
Millet  began  with  Nature  and  ended  with  art.  Of 
Millet,  Hunt  said  : 

"  His  pictures  have  infinity  beyond  them.  .  .  .  When 
I  came  to  know  Millet  I  took  broader  views  of  humanity, 
of  the  world,  of  life.  His  subjects  were  real  people  who 
had  work  to  do.  If  he  painted  a  haystack  it  suggested 
life,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  and  the  life  of  man.  His 
fields  were  fields  in  which  men  and  animals  worked  :  where 
both  laid  down  their  lives  ;  where  the  bones  of  the  animals 
were  ground  up  to  nourish  the  soil  and  the  endless  turning 
of  the  wheel  of  existence  went  on.  He  was  the  greatest 
man  in  Europe.  I  give  you  his  poetical  side  ;  but  he  was 
immense,  tremendous,  so  great  that  very  few  ever  could 
get  near  him." 

Hunt  became  known  in  Paris  as  "  the  mad  Ameri- 
can," because  of  his  admiration  for  Millet's  genius, 
"  And  that's  the  man  Hunt  is  going  to  study  with," 
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said  an  American  student,  who  accused  Millet  of  such 
monotony  that  when  he  wanted  to  paint  a  tree  he 
contemplated  it  first,  then  bought  it,  chopped  it  down, 
cut  it  up,  brought  it  home,  and  after  mature  delibera- 
tion painted  it.  Hunt  showed  his  contempt  for  those 
who  would  not  or  could  not  recognize  the  genius  of 
Millet  by  moving  out  to  Barbizon  and  wearing  a  blouse 
and  sabots  like  the  powerful  peasant  painter  himself. 
Master  and  disciple  used  to  go  to  Paris  together  to 
visit  the  Louvre.  Millet  would  sometimes  lead  Hunt 
to  a  Mantegna  or  an  Albert  Diirer  and  ask :  "  Now 
Where's  your  Titian  ?  " 

Millet  was  not  known  even  to  Frenchmen  when  Hunt 
discovered  him .  Similarly  did  he  appreciate  Corot ,  Dau- 
bigny,  G^ricault,  Barye,  Courbet,  Diaz,  Troyon,  and 
the  brilliant  galaxy  of  French  artists  who  gave  lustre 
to  that  period.  Millet,  who  saw  beauty  in  the  most 
homely  subjects,  and  Barye,  the  animal  sculptor, 
were,  in  the  opinion  of  Hunt,  the  greatest  men  of  their 
time.  He  bought  the  Sower,  one  of  Millet's  most  famous 
works,  because  an  art-dealer  declined  to  pay  sixty 
dollars  for  it,  alleging  that  it  was  too  sad.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  Americans  to  own  bronzes  by  Barye.  In 
after  years  he  induced  wealthy  friends  to  buy  the 
works  of  Millet,  Corot,  Diaz,  Barye,  and  other  masters. 
Thanks  to  him,  Boston  homes  and  galleries  became 
the  proud  possessors  of  the  best  French  pictures. 

Hunt  was  dead  twenty  years  when  Carolus  Duran 
asked  to  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Hunt  Slater  of  Boston, 
a  daughter  of  the  painter.  The  occasion  was  a  recep- 
tion given  by  the  French  ambassador  at  Washington. 
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Carolus  Duran  said :  "  I  wish  to  know  the  daughter  of 
the  great  American  to  whom  France  owes  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  having  recognized  and  brought  to  our 
notice  that  splendid  bouquet  of  our  own  painters  who 
formed  the  Barbizon  School." 

Hunt  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  the  Salon  of 
1852.  He  was  the  only  American  in  the  Paris  Salon 
of  that  year.  He  also  exhibited  in  the  Salons  of  1853 
and  1855,  and  then  returned  to  America.  George 
Innes,  the  American  landscape  painter,  was  in  Paris 
during  the  greater  part  of  Hunt's  stay.  He,  too,  was 
attracted  to  Corot  by  the  spirituality  of  his  work. 
And  when  John  La  Farge,  afterwards  a  pupil  of  Hunt's, 
had  visited  Paris  in  1856  he  returned  to  America  con- 
vinced that  the  Barbizon  artists,  Rousseau,  Corot, 
Millet,  and  Delacroix,  represented  the  most  important 
developments  in  French  art. 

Hunt's  first  portrait  was  one  of  his  mother.  This 
he  painted  in  Paris  when  he  had  a  studio  at  No.  3  Rue 
Pigalle  in  the  Montmartre  quarter.  Like  the  portrait 
of  Whistler's  mother,  it  is  admirable.  The  Fortune- 
Teller  was  also  painted  in  Paris.  So  was  the  exquisite 
Marguerite,  which  he  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1852. 
Napoleon  III  tried  to  buy  this  beautiful  picture  and 
sent  an  order  for  it.  The  painter  was  absent,  but 
Richard  Hunt,  who  was  in  the  studio,  replied  that 
Marguerite  was  bespoken  by  an  American.  The  Em- 
peror sent  a  second  time  and  received  a  similar  reply. 
Delacroix  also  admired  it  very  much  and  found  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Hunt, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship.    The  Prodigal  Son 
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is  another  product  of  the  Paris  period  and  won  high 
praise  there.  He  also  painted  types  of  street  hfe  in 
Paris. 

As  the  years  rolled  on,  portraits,  figures,  landscapes, 
mural  decorations,  and  allegories  were  called  forth 
by  the  magic  wand  of  his  brush.  The  characteristics 
of  his  work  were  truth,  force,  and  refinement.  For 
precision  of  detail  he  substituted  character  and  ex- 
pression. His  work  is  virile  and  intellectual ;  he  saw 
artistic  possibilities  in  the  most  simple  subjects  ;  he 
liked  strong  and  simple  lines  and  large,  handsome 
masses  of  form.  To  him  painting  was  a  form  of  ex- 
pression, while  the  subject-matter  was  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

In  the  work  already  quoted  Caffin  sums  up  Hunt's 
teaching  as  follows  : 

"  The  gist  of  this  teaching  was  that  it  is  not  the  subject, 
but  the  way  in  which  the  subject  is  rendered,  that  deter- 
mines the  artistic  merit  of  a  picture  ;  that  in  the  hands 
of  an  artist,  any  subject,  no  matter  how  simple  and  insig- 
nificant, can  be  made  artistic,  and  that  this  artistic  quality, 
a  product  and  expression  of  himself,  is  what  the  painter 
should  aim  chiefly  to  embody  in  his  picture.  Furthermore, 
that  the  ideal  of  good  brushwork  is  not  to  concern  one- 
self with  the  nigghng  precision  of  detail  for  detail's  sake, 
but  to  obtain  truth  of  character  and  expression," 

Hunt  taught  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  later 
in  Boston,  where  many  students  gathered  around  him 
to  learn  the  wisdom  of  the  French  school.  He  taught 
with  great  success.  His  clear  perception  of  principles 
helped  to  shape  the  future  of  American  art,  and  he 
gave  it  a  direction  by  his  lucid  exposition  of  the  new 
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methods  of  Paris.  Miss  Helen  M.  Knowlton,  one  of 
his  pupils,  took  down  notes  on  the  backs  of  canvases 
and  scraps  of  drawing-paper,  and  these  formed  the 
work  entitled  William  Hunt's  Talks  About  Art.  Hunt 
gave  his  consent  to  the  publication  of  the  notes  and 
they  were  issued  in  1875,  at  Boston,  in  two  volumes. 
On  September  8th,  1879,  the  great  teacher  who  has 
done  so  much  for  American  art  died  at  Appledore, 
Isles  of  Shoals,  New  Hampshire,  probably  from  over- 
work of  the  previous  year.  One  of  the  secrets  of  his 
success  as  a  teacher  was  that  he  clothed  his  ideas  in 
an  original  style,  which,  withal,  was  racy  of  the  soil 
from  which  he  had  sprung.  Sir  John  Millais  has 
written  of  him  that  "  He  is  healthy  and  manly,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  cunning  defence  of  his  principles, 
which  are  in  the  main  my  own." 

The  following  are  some  of  Hunt's  leading  rules  as 
laid  down  in  his  Talks  About  Art : 

Nature  is  economical.  She  puts  her  lights  and  darks 
only  where  she  needs  them.  Don't  try  to  be  more  skilful 
than  she  is. 

You  are  to  draw  not  reality,  but  the  appearance  of 
reality. 

Get  your  impressions  from  Nature. 

Look  to  Nature  for  material,  then  use  it  as  you  have  need. 

Composition  is  simply  a  recollection  of  certain  facts. 

Sacrifice  everything  to  lights  and  shades. 

In  drawing,  as  in  pistol-shooting,  pay  your  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  object  at  which  you  aim. 

Follow  your  own  individual  taste  and  somebody  will 
appreciate  it. 

Lay  the  colour  on  frankly  and  carefully.  Don't  work 
in  the  centre  of  things.    Make  flat  masses  of  the  right  value 
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and  put  your  care  into  the  edges.  Unite  them  carefully. 
Give  up  the  idea  of  getting  colour  by  niggling.  Produce 
it  in  a  broad,  simple  way.  Look  for  the  broad  lights. 
Don't  let  half-tints  encroach  upon  them. 

Work  as  long  as  you  know  what  to  do.  Not  an  instant 
longer. 

Try  to  get  flat,  even  surfaces. 

Painting  is  appreciation  of  the  form,  character,  and 
colour  of  things. 

Vertical  and  horizontal  lines  are  unerring  guides  to 
perspective. 

Nothing  is  apparent  without  a  background. 

Look  at  that  figure  and  draw  it  as  if  it  were  a  plant. 

In  your  sketches  keep  the  first  vivid  impression. 

Look  for  the  big  things  :  ist.  Proportions  ;  2nd.  Values 
— or  masses  of  light  and  shade  ;  3rd.  Details  that  will  not 
spoil  the  beginnings 

Don't  put  needless  expense  into  painting  a  head. 

Don't  try  to  match  tints. 

Keep  the  impression  of  your  subject  as  one  thing. 

Don't  have  the  face  a  checker-board  of  tints. 

Use  such  colours  as  Nature  uses,  but  do  not  try  to  keep 
them  distinct. 

Copy  Albert  Diirer  and  Hans  Holbein  for  accuracy  and 
form. 

Give  up  the  idea  of  "  colour  "  for  a  while.  Consider 
masses — ^values  only. 

At  first  sacrifice  the  beauty  of  your  drawing  to  getting 
values. 

Make  on  a  flat  paper  the  map  of  the  thing. 

Put  in  only  such  details  as  will  help  the  masses. 

Lay  on  your  colour  like  Florentine  mosaics,  which  are 
made  of  flat  pieces  joined. 

Keep  the  masses  flat,  simple,  and  undisturbed,  and 
spend  your  care  on  skilfully  joining  the  edges. 

After  getting  values  and  masses  work  with  exactness, 

Holbein  did. 

Carefully  map  out  your  work  at  first. 


I 
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Compare  constantly  lines  and  angles,  now  that  you 
have  the  idea  of  values. 

Children  should  learn  to  draw  as  they  learn  to  write. 

To  draw  :  ist.  See  of  what  shape  the  whole  thing  is. 
2nd.  Put  in  the  line  that  marks  the  movement  of  the 
whole.  Don't  have  any  more  than  one  movement  in  a 
figure.  3rd.  Simple  lines,  then  simple  figures.  4th.  Put 
in  all  that  is  of  greatest  importance  at  first. 

Fear  not  to  represent  impressions  as  Nature  gives  them 
to  you. 

Make  careful  tracings  of  photographs  from  the  old 
masters. 

Draw  firm. 

An5rthing  you  paint  ought  to  give  the  impression  of 
an  aspiration. 

To  finish,  stop  fooling  over  your  work.  Don't  blister 
it  all  over  with  facts. 

Avoid  certain  petty,  trivial  details  which  people  call 
"  finish." 

In  painting  flowers  make  first  a  neutral  tint.  Then 
dash  in  the  colour. 

Exaggerate  beauty  if  you  can. 

Strive  for  colour  in  flesh. 

Find  the  middle  of  the  figure  and  then  hold  up  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines  across  it. 

Use  your  canvas  as  you  would  a  slate — with  the  idea 
that  you  can  rub  out  and  add  and  subtract  at  will. 

Make  the  tint  on  the  cheek  uniform  and  flat. 

Don't  have  your  background  look  like  a  snowstorm. 
Rub  down  a  smooth  surface,  and  draw  the  head  firmly 
against  it. 

Do  as  you  feel  in  drawing  and  painting. 

Put  in  what  you  need  to  express  the  thing. 

Don't  underpaint  too  heavily. 

Don't  hesitate  to  leave  a  point  wherein  you  are  strong, 
and  to  strengthen  yourself  in  a  direction  wherein  you  are 
weak. 

Do  as  does  Nature. 
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Don't  bother  too  much  about  colour.  Get  the  effect  of 
light  and  you  won't  miss  the  colour. 

Paint  what  you  see  and  what  you  feel,  if  it's  nothing 
but  a  cat. 

Draw  !     Paint !    Draw  !    Paint ! 

Get  practice. 

The  finish  should  be  done  in  the  same  mood  with  the 
beginning. 

Keep  the  head  altogether.    Don't  try  to  finish  one  part. 

Real  finish  must  be  of  the  same  quahty  as  real  beginning. 

Paint  that  Httle  girl's  face  as  you  would  a  tea-rose. 

Don't  fool  with  transparent  colours.  Not  at  first,  cer- 
tainly. 

You  must  study  Nature  carefully  for  certain  details, 
but  for  the  picture,  paint  it  indoors,  from  memory. 

Learning  to  draw  is  learning  the  grammar  of  a  language. 

Pictures  are  never  simple  enough. 

Do  the  character  first.  You'll  get  it  in  the  first  four 
lines,  if  you  get  it  at  all. 

Leave  something  for  the  imagination  to  supply. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

MARGARET   FULLER 

Were  Margaret  Fuller  still  living,  she  would  not 
be  older  than  several  American  women  who  to- 
day spend  a  portion  of  the  sunset  of  their  lives  in 
writing  the  outcome  of  their  ripened  wisdom  for  the 
benefit  of  a  generation  three  degrees  removed  from 
them.  It  is  probably  true  that,  if  Margaret  Fuller  were 
even  in  the  heyday  of  her  career  to-day,  she  would 
not  be  such  a  wonder,  or  even  such  a  success,  as  she 
was  half  a  century  ago.  But  the  same  might  be  said 
of  Euclid,  of  Archimedes,  of  Virgil,  or  of  Tacitus,  She 
was  a  brave  pioneer,  whose  cold  exterior  concealed  a 
heart  full  of  love  for  humanity,  and  whose  brain  was 
tireless  in  thinking  out  schemes  for  the  intellectual  and 
material  betterment  of  her  fellow-beings.  As  such 
she  should  be  honoured.  She  who  wrote  Summer  on 
the  Lakes,  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Papers 
on  Literature  and  Art,  and  contributed  admirable 
articles  to  the  New  York  Tribune  of  the  days  of  Horace 
Greely  could  not  have  failed  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  literary  and  thoughtful  people  of  two  continents. 
Yet  her  intellectual  and  other  attainments  did  not 
diminish  her  capacity  for  that  sincere  and  even  tender 
friendship  so  characteristic  of  the  flower  of  the  gentler 
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sex.  It  has  been  written  of  her  that  Henry  IV  without 
Sully,  or  Napoleon  without  his  marshals,  or  Socrates 
without  his  scholars,  would  be  more  complete  than 
Margaret  Fuller  without  her  friends.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  a  woman  who  appreciated 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Tasso  should  have  yearned 
for  old-world  scenes.  And  until  an  opportunity  of 
foreign  travel  had  actually  presented  itself,  she  used 
to  say  that  the  fact  of  her  not  going  abroad  was  an 
insuperable  defect  in  the  technical  part  of  her  edu- 
cation. 

No  matter  what  she  herself  may  have  said  about 
educational  shortcomings,  that  intellectually  she  was 
of  blood  royal  was  acknowledged  in  London  and 
Paris,  when  in  1848  she  visited  those  cities.  That 
Carlyle,  Wordsworth,  Dr.  Chalmers,  De  Quincey, 
Joanna  Baillie,  and  the  other  leading  literary  lights 
of  London  should  have  cordially  received  their  distin- 
guished kinswoman  from  over  the  ocean  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  but  that  her  reception  should  have  been 
similarly  flattering  in  the  gay  French  capital  is  worthy 
of  note.  Here  there  were  no  common  ties  of  kinship, 
or  of  language.  There  was,  however,  the  common 
ground  of  genius,  and  that  was  quite  sufficient  to 
ensure  a  warm  greeting  for  this  gentle  trans- 
cendentalist.  In  Paris  she  found  herself  almost 
bewildered  by  the  richness  of  existence  and,  as  she 
herself  said,  could  scarcely  find  time  to  open  the  oysters 
and  get  out  the  pearls.  During  her  sojourn  there 
she  stopped  in  the  Boulevard  Poissonniere,  at  the 
Hotel  Rougemont,  where,  notwithstanding  the  lapse 
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of  more  than  fifty  years,  traces  of  her  may  still  be 
found,  and  whither  Americans  lovingly  make  pilgrim- 
ages in  honour  of  the  Countess  Ossoli.  The  Hotel 
Rougemont  is  now  a  tailor's  shop — No.  16  of  the  lively 
boulevard  just  mentioned.  La  Revue  Independante 
paid  her  the  tribute  of  translating  and  publishing  her 
essay  on  American  literature,  appreciatively  reviewed 
her  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  asked  her  to 
keep  up  her  connection  with  it  after  her  return  to  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  it  made  a  mistake  about 
her  name  and  called  her  Elizabeth — French  publica- 
tions rarely  get  foreign  names  right. 

Margaret  Fuller's  admiration  and  defence  of  George 
Sand  are  very  interesting.  She  describes  this  author 
as  being  large  and  well  formed,  with  beautiful  hair 
and  eyes,  the  lower  part  of  her  forehead  masculine, 
though  not  coarse,  and  expressive  of  strong  passions. 
She  adds  that  her  complexion  was  olive,  that  she  had 
a  distinctly  Spanish  air,  and  that  her  whole  expression 
was  one  of  goodness,  nobleness,  and  power.  Finally 
her  admiration  reaches  its  zenith,  and  she  declares 
with  refreshing  frankness :  "I  never  loved  a  woman 
better." 

Her  defence  of  George  Sand  is  simple  enough.  She 
attributes  the  latter's  mistakes  to  the  existing  form 
of  society ;  and  states  that  it  was  merely  a  question 
of  acting  up  to  one's  nature,  adding  : 

"  She  might  have  loved  one  man  permanently,  if  she 
could  have  found  one  contemporary  with  her  who  could 
interest  and  command  her  throughout  her  range ;  but 
there  was  hardly  a  possibility  of  that  for  such  a  person. 
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Thus  she  has  naturally  changed  the  objects  of  her  affec- 
tion, and  several  times.  Also  there  may  have  been  some- 
thing of  the  Bacchante  in  her  life,  and  of  the  love  of  night 
and  storm,  and  the  free  raptures  amid  which  roamed  on 
the  mountain-tops  the  followers  of  Cybele,  the  great 
goddess,  the  great  mother.  But  she  was  never  coarse, 
never  gross.  .  .  .  When  she  has  done  with  an  intimacy, 
she  likes  to  break  it  off  suddenly,  and  this  has  happened 
often  both  with  men  and  women.  Many  calumnies  upon 
her  are  traceable  to  this  cause." 

Rachel  was  another  of  the  great  women  in  Paris 
who  won  the  admiration  of  Margaret  Fuller.  The 
French  language  from  the  lips  of  Rachel  was  a  divine 
dialect,  the  pure  music  of  the  heart  and  soul.  Margaret 
Fuller's  opinion  of  her  was  that  she  was  a  true  artist, 
worthy  of  Greece,  and  worthy  of  having  her  concep- 
tions immortalized  in  marble.  Of  course,  the  artist 
had  her  limitations,  for  she  lacked  the  softer  attri- 
butes, which  lend  to  pathos  its  greatest  tenderness. 
When  one  finds  Margaret  Fuller  making  the  statement 
that  lying  is  ingrained  both  in  the  literature  and  life 
of  la  grande  nation,  it  is  clear  enough  that  no  precon- 
ceived opinions  about  the  glories  of  France  can  account 
for  her  worship  of  George  Sand  and  of  Rachel. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  her  by  Beranger, 
the  great  national  lyrist  of  France,  was  that  he  was 
a  bourgeois-looking,  vivacious,  elderly  man.  In  spite 
of  this  she  admitted  that  his  wit  and  his  pathos  were 
much  to  her,  and  she  was  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
he  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Lamennais  she 
looked  upon  as  one  who  shed  light  upon  many  darkened 
spirits,  a  great  apostle  whose  ideas  were  to  be  the  life 
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of  the  American  people,  "  if  Heaven  intends  us  a  great 
and  permanent  life." 

It  seemed  to  delight  her  strong  soul  to  find  the 
teachings  of  Fourier  making  progress.  To  her  this 
implied  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  instead  of  what  she  called  the  mummeries  of 
a  worn-out  ritual.  Rousseau,  too,  came  in  for  a  portion 
of  her  praise ;  for,  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  his  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  she  wrote  :  "  He  was  the  precursor 
of  all  one  most  praised."  In  Paris  she  also  met  Mickie- 
wicz,  the  handsome  Polish  poet,  then  living  in  exile. 
Their  acquaintance  seems  to  have  ripened  into  friend- 
ship ;  for,  when  their  paths  crossed  again  in  Italy, 
he  encouraged  her  to  wed  Count  Ossoli.  After  her 
marriage  Mickiewicz  visited  her  in  Rome,  and  induced 
her  to  sit  to  Thomas  Hicks  for  her  portrait. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  latterly  about 
the  relative  merits  of  French  and  American  women, 
that  it  is  interesting  to  note  Margaret  Fuller's  opinion 
on  the  subject  in  the  days  when  a  brilliant  French 
Court  set  the  fashion  for  half  the  world.  Then,  as  now, 
French  women  were  well  dressed  and  conspicuous  for 
an  air  of  graceful  vivacity.  Describing  a  Court  and 
a  ball  at  the  Tuileries,  she  said  that  the  general  effect 
produced  by  the  exquisite  toilets  of  the  French  ladies 
was  that  of  a  flower-garden.  But  she  promptly  added 
that  several  American  women,  even  if  less  magnetic 
than  their  French  sisters,  were  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  positive  beauty. 

Far  more  valuable  than  the  visible  footprints  of 
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Margaret  Fuller  in  Paris  are  the  footmarks  of  her 
soul  as  revealed  in  a  bundle  of  her  letters  that  fell  into 
my  hands.  The  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  written 
was  a  German  Jew,  clearly  a  man  of  ability,  whose 
acquaintance  she  made  at  the  house  of  Horace  Greeley, 
on  the  banks  of  the  East  River.  I  make  no  apology 
for  referring  to  these  epistles — which  show  the  inner 
life  of  Margaret  Fuller — for  she  herself  wrote : 

"It  is  my  nature  and  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  my 
life  to  wish  that  all  my  thoughts  and  deeds  might  lie  as 
the  open  secrets  of  Nature,  free  to  all  who  are  able  to  under- 
stand them.'* 

What  do  these  fifty  letters  teach  us  ?  Two  of  them 
are  poems,  and  they  tend  to  show  that,  though  Mar- 
garet Fuller  was  an  adept  at  poetic  prose,  she  did  not 
write  good  poetry  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word. 
Here  is  an  example  of  one  of  these  effusions  : 

"TO  THE  FACE  SEEN   IN   THE  MOON 

"Oft,  from  the  shadow  of  my  earthly  sphere, 
I  looked  to  thee,  orb  of  pale  pearly  light, 
To  lose  the  weariness  of  doubt  and  fear 
In  thy  soft  mother's  smile  so  pensive  bright, 
Thou  seemedst  far  and  safely  and  chastely  living. 
Graceful  and  thoughtful,  loving,  beauty-giving  ; 
But,  if  I  steadfast  gaze  upon  thy  face, 
A  human  secret  like  our  own  I  trace, 
For  through  the  woman's  smile  looks  the  male  eye 
So  mildly,  steadfastly,  mournfully. 
He  holds  the  bush  to  point  us  to  his  cave, 
Teaching  anew  the  truth  so  bright,  so  grave, 
Escape  not  from  the  riddle  of  the  earth. 
Through  mortal  pangs  to  win  immortal  birth, 
Both  man  and  woman  from  the  natural  womb 
Must  slowly  win  the  secrets  of  the  tomb, 
And  then,  together  rising,  fragrant,  clear, 
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The  worthy  angels  of  a  brighter  sphere, 

Diana's  beauty  shows  what  Hector  wrought, 

Apollo's  lustre  rays  the  Zodiac  thought. 

In  Leo  regal,  as  in  Virgo  pure. 

As  Scorpio  secret,  as  the  Archer  sure. 

In  unpolluted  beauty  mutual  shine 

Earth,  Moon,  and  Sun,  the  human  thought  divine. 

For  Earth  is  purged  by  tameless  central  fire, 

And  Moon  in  man  has  told  her  his  desire, 

And  Time  has  found  himself  eternal  Sire, 

And  the  Sun  sings  all  on  his  ray-strung  lyre." 

The  earlier  letters  of  the  collection  go  to  show  her 
generous  spirit  towards  that  ancient  and  persecuted 
race,  the  Jews  ;  how  she  loved  music,  scenery,  the 
blue  sky,  the  inspiring  breezes  ;  in  a  word,  how  per- 
fectly she  was  in  sympathy  with  Nature.  She  illus- 
trated the  wrong  of  wishing  for  less  thought  and  less 
feeling  than  one  has  by  saying  : 

"  The  violet  cannot  wish  to  be  again  imprisoned  in 
the  sod,  because  it  may  be  trampled  on  by  some  rude 
foot." 

With  all  her  love  for  Nature,  the  morning  note  of 
the  lark  was  not  less  dear  to  her  than  the  ponderous 
music  of  the  Messiah.  From  having  her  mind  un- 
folded in  the  thoughts  of  her  friend  like  a  branch  in  a 
flame,  she  could  quickly  turn  to  the  discussion  of  the 
most  solemn  topics.    For  instance,  she  writes  : 

"  The  prayer  which  He  of  Nazareth  gave  is  true  for 
the  heart  of  all  nations." 

And  again  : 

"  He  will  worship  by  impromptu  symbols  till  the  re- 
ligion is  framed  for  all  humanity." 

A  proper  appreciation  of  oneself  is  doubtless  a  great 

aid  in  life,  and  I  am  quite  sure  from  a  passage  that 
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occurs  in  one  of  these  letters  that  Margaret  Fuller  felt 
certain  she  had  a  calling  and  knew  precisely  what  that 
calling  was.     She  writes  : 

"  There  are  in  every  age  a  few  in  whose  lot  the  meaning 
of  that  age  is  concentrated.  I  feel  that  I  am  one  of  these 
persons  in  my  age  and  sex  j  I  feel  chosen  among  women." 

Notwithstanding  her  Brook  Farm  philosophy,  and 
her  cold  exterior,  she  had  all  the  tender  love  of  the 
perfect  woman.  Otherwise  she  could  not  have  written 
as  follows  : 

"  And  yet,  oh,  dearest  friend,  indolent,  cowardly  that 
I  am,  I  do  not  wish  that  I  had  not  begun  to  read  the 
book,  but  only  learned  the  title  page  by  heart  and  left  a 
happy  kiss  upon  the  comer.  How  sweet  it  would  have 
been  just  to  walk  on  with  thee  through  the  winding  ways, 
without  hope,  without  doubt  or  fear,  gathering  the  flowers 
of  the  new  day  or  mosses  from  the  old  rocks  for  one  another, 
with  sometime  a  mutual  look  up  to  sun  or  star  !  " 

She  loved  the  poem  of  life  ;  she  consequently  did 
not  wish  to  be  judged  by  conventional  rules  ;  she  had 
a  heart  for  all  mankind  ;  she  studied  the  beautiful  in 
books  and  man.  Her  teaching  was  that  those  who 
are  beautiful  in  soul  are  never  desolate,  that  someone 
always  loves  them,  for  if  man  forsakes  them,  God 
Himself  takes  them. 

Opinions  varied  about  Margaret  Fuller.  Hawthorne 
hated  her,  Lowell  was  prejudiced  against  her.  Theodore 
Parker  called  her  a  "  prodigious  woman,"  and  told 
how  she  held  that  Carlyle  was  inferior  to  Coleridge. 
Her  brother-in-law,  Ellery  Channing,  thought  her  too 
ideal.  This  was  why  he  said  :  "  Ideal  people  anticipate 
their    lives,    and    make    themselves    and    everybody 
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around  them  restless  by  always  being  beforehand  with 
themselves."  Her  most  chivalrous  defender  is  F.  B. 
Sanborn  of  Concord,  Massachusetts.  In  his  Recollec- 
tions of  Seventy  Years  he  speaks  of  "  her  noble  and 
beautiful  character  "  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  charge  of 
her  being  unfeminine  he  replies  :  "  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  her  feminine  nature  that  was  her  strength  and 
her  weakness ;  it  made  her  sibylline,  and  it  exposed 
her  to  misconstruction — never  more  than  in  that 
attack  upon  her  which  Hawthorne  wrote  and  which 
his  indiscreet  son  published." 

A  letter  written  from  Florence  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcus  Spring  of  New  York  shows  how  utterly  un- 
founded was  the  reproach  that  she  was  unfeminine. 
Referring  to  her  baby  boy  she  writes  : 

"  That  he  may  live,  that  I  may  find  bread  for  him,  that 
I  may  not  spoil  him  by  overweening  love,  that  I  may 
daily  grow  better  for  his  sake — are  the  ever-recurring 
thoughts,  say  prayers,  that  give  their  hue  to  all  the  current 
of  my  life. 

"  Yet  in  answer  to  what  you  say,  that  it  is  still  better 
to  give  the  world  this  living  soul,  than  a  part  of  my  life 
in  a  book — it  is  true — and  yet — and  yet — of  my  book  I 
could  know  whether  it  would  be  of  any  worth  ;  of  my  child 
I  must  wait  to  see  what  his  worth  will  be.  I  play  with 
him,  my  ever-growing  mystery,  but  from  the  solemnity 
of  the  thoughts  he  brings  there  is  refuge  only  in  God. 
Was  I  worthy  to  be  the  parent  of  a  soul,  with  its  immense 
capabilities  of  weal  and  woe  ?  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner !  comes  so  naturally  to  the  mother's  heart,  I 
think." 

These  sublime  sentiments,  tempered  as  they  are 
with  the  maternal  instinct,  should  stop  for  ever  the 
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application  to  Margaret  Fuller  of  the  gibe  which  Talley- 
rand flung  at  Madame  de  Stael.  Speaking  of  a  novel 
by  this  accomplished  Frenchwoman,  the  flippant 
statesman  said  :  **  I  hear  that  you  and  I  are  both  in 
it  disguised  as  women." 

According  to  the  mature  and  mellow  judgment  of 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  Margaret's  whole  existence  is  pictured 
in  the  following  sonnet  by  Bronson  A.  Alcott : 

"  Thou  Sibyl  rapt !  whose  sympathetic  soul 
Infused  the  mysteries  thy  tongue  failed  to  tell, 
Though  from  thy  lips  the  marvellous  accents  fell, 
And  weird  wise  meanings  o'er  the  senses  stole. 

Through  those  rare  cadences,  with  winsome  spell : 
Yet,  even  in  such  refrainings  of  thy  voice, 
There  struggled  up  a  wailing  undertone. 
That  spoke  the  victim  of  the  Sisters'  choice — 
Charming  all  others — dwelling  still  alone. 

They  left  thee  thus  disconsolate  to  roam, 

And  scorned  thy  dear,  devoted  life  to  spare  ; 

Around  the  storm-tossed  vessel  sinking  there 

The  wild  waves  chant  thy  dire  and  welcome  home. 

Survives  alone  thy  sun's  valiant  plea 

And  the  great  heart  that  loved  the  brave  and  free." 

It  is  curious  to  find  such  a  strong  sympathizer  with 
Wilhelm  Meister  frequently  drawing  figures  of  speech 
from  flowers,  and  going  to  the  world  of  flora  for  her 
fancies.  When  she  wished  to  express  a  certain  pretty 
idea,  she  said  : 

"  The  violet  must  not  be  set  aside  because  it  is  not 
the  rose." 

In  one  of  the  last  letters  of  the  collection  occurs  the 

following  beautiful  passage  : 

"  All  the  flowers  are  worth  cultivating  ;  those  which 
have  on  them  the  bloom  of  mortality  are  even  more  touch- 
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ingly  beautiful,  so  that  we  must  prize  them  to-day,  for  they 
have  no  to-morrow,  but  only  the  amaranth  is  worthy  to 
be  watered — the  purple,  with  our  life-blood  ;  the  white, 
with  our  holiest  tears." 

Beranger,  George  Sand,  Lamennais,  Arago,  Rachel, 
all  sympathized  with  her  in  her  views  about  the  larger 
domain  of  woman.  She  used  to  speak  of  women  as 
possible  sea-captains,  whereupon  Carlyle  snarlingly 
queried  :  "  Could  she  command  a  smack  ?  "  Margaret 
Fuller  was  called  the  American  Madame  de  Stael. 

The  Ossolis  sailed  for  home  on  the  ship  Elizabeth. 
From  this  Margaret's  last  letter  was  penned  off  Gib- 
raltar on  June  3rd,  1850.  The  captain  died  of  small- 
pox. Margaret  seemed  to  have  a  premonition  of  evil, 
for  a  minor  key  runs  through  the  letter,  and  she  wrote 
that  **  it  is  vain  by  prudence  to  seek  to  evade  the  stern 
assaults  of  destiny."  In  a  terrible  storm  the  Elizabeth 
broke  up  completely — on  July  i8th.  Henry  Thoreau, 
who  went  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  reported  that 
about  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  Margaret  sat 
with  her  back  to  the  foremast,  her  husband  and  child 
already  drowned.  A  great  wave  came  and  washed  her 
aft ;  and  perhaps  the  requiem  of  the  winds  and  waves 
was  the  most  fitting  for  her. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

DR.  EVANS  AND  THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  EMPRESS 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans  settled  in  Paris  in  November, 
1847,  and  died  there  after  fifty  years.  In  those  days 
dentists  were  ranked  v/ith  barbers,  cuppers,  and  bleeders. 
Young  Evans  saw  with  amazement  mountebanks  and 
other  quacks  extracting  teeth  at  the  street  corners.  In 
a  lucky  hour  he  was  appointed  dentist  to  the  Court  of 
the  Tuileries.  Napoleon  III  and  his  beautiful  Empress 
had  not  only  a  professional  regard,  but  a  personal 
friendship  for  him.  In  fact,  it  was  through  Dr.  Evans 
that  Napoleon  first  met  Eugenie  Montijo.  He  was  in- 
vited to  their  magnificent  entertainments,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Emperor  he  used  to  draw  up  lists  of 
Americans  to  whom  invitations  might  suitably  be  sent. 
Dr.  Evans's  estimate  of  the  Emperor  was  that  he 
was  brave,  proud,  cautious,  slow  to  form  an  opinion, 
quick  in  action,  a  promoter  of  prosperity,  and  even 
a  peacemaker.  Napoleon  III  used  to  speak  in  favour 
of  general  disarmament.  Dr.  Evans  kept  the  Em- 
peror well  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War, 
pointing  out  that  the  complete  success  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Though 
pressed  by  English  statesmen  to  recognize  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  he  steadfastly  refused,  and  Dr.  Evans 
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does  him  the  justice  of  stating  that  he  never  wished  to 
see  the  Union  dismembered  as  England  did. 

Dr.  Evans's  estimate  of  the  Empress  was  that  she 
was  charitable,  virtuous,  broad-minded,  intelligent, 
even  brilliant,  an  excellent  wife  and  mother,  and  not 
interested  in  political  matters.  He  defends  her  success- 
fully against  the  charge  of  having  been  the  cause  of 
the  war.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  she  did  all  in  her  power 
to  preserve  peace  as  long  as  this  was  possible.  But, 
with  Marshal  Leboeuf  shouting  that  "  not  even  a 
gaiter  button  is  wanting  "  in  the  army's  preparedness, 
with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  almost  unanimously 
voting  for  war,  with  the  whole  nation  yelling  "  on 
to  Berlin,"  and  with  Bismarck's  determination  to  find 
a  pretext,  even  though  he  had  to  falsify  a  telegram, 
it  is  nothing  short  of  nonsense  to  put  the  blame  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  on  the  Empress. 

Dr.  Evans  points  out  that  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  Revolution  of  1870  was  its  unexpected- 
ness. He  shows  clearly  that  General  Trochu,  the 
military  Governor  of  Paris,  simply  declined  to  protect 
the  Legislative  Chamber  and  the  Empress-Regent ;  in 
other  words,  sold  her  whom  he  had  sworn  to  defend 
even  with  his  life,  for  the  price  of  being  made  President 
of  the  Government  of  National  Defence. 

The  most  enduring  footprints  made  by  Dr.  Evans 
in  Paris  were  when  the  Empire  fell  on  September  4th, 
1870,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  Empress  safely 
to  England.  It  was  he  who  found  her  a  home  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  he  who  identified  her  dead  son  by 
means  of  his  teeth,  when  the  Prince  Imperial's  mangled 
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body  was  brought  back  from  Zululand.  Let  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  say  his  was  not  an  heroic  work 
recall  what  happened  to  Louis  XVI  and  Marie-An- 
toinette when  they  attempted  flight.  They,  too,  made 
their  escape  in  a  rickety  old  coach,  but  on  reaching 
Varennes,  some  eighty  miles  from  Paris,  were  arrested, 
brought  back,  imprisoned,  and  beheaded  in  what  is  now 
the  beautiful  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

Although  the  Empress  used  to  say  she  would  never 
leave  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  in  a  cab,  as  did 
Charles  X  and  Louis-Philippe,  yet  it  was  in  such  a 
vehicle  that  Her  Majesty  and  Madame  Lebreton 
reached  the  house  of  Dr.  Evans.  On  their  journey  to 
the  sea-coast  the  fugitives  were  taken  over  almost  the 
same  route  as  Louis-Philippe  when  going  into  exile 
twenty-two  years  before.  Let  Dr.  Evans  tell  the  tale. 
I  give  this  human  document  in  the  condensed  form  in 
which  he  told  it  to  me  the  year  of  his  death  : 

"  In  1870,  about  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  War 
upon  Germany,  the  well-known  American  dentist.  Dr. 
Edward  A.  Crane,  and  myself  proposed  to  get  up  an  Ameri- 
can Ambulance.  We  knew  the  advantages  of  treating  under 
canvas  the  sick  and  the  wounded.  We  saw  how  hospital 
tents  worked  during  the  Civil  War.  We  determined  to 
make  them  useful  in  France.  A  Committee  was  formed. 
It  sent  to  the  United  States  for  hospital  tents,  secured 
a  plot  of  ground  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Piccini  and  the 
Avenue  du  Bois-de-Boulogne,  near  where  the  present 
Gould-Castellane-Sagan  Palace  stands,  and  erected  the  light 
material  into  an  establishment  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  war.  Though  I  had  been  in  close 
professional  connection  with  the  highest  officials,  and 
with  the  Emperor  himself,  this  humane  action  kept  their 
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eyes  firmly  fixed  upon  me.  The  tents  were  pitched  about 
September  ist. 

"  September  4th  came,  and  with  it  intense  suspense. 
When  the  news  of  Sedan  reached  Paris  few  believed  it 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  downfall  of  the  Empire.  Even 
at  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  Avenue  de 
ITmperatrice — now  the  Avenue  du  Bois-de-Boulogne — was 
as  tranquil  as  a  country  lane.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Crane  and 
myself  met  there,  and,  as  an  evidence  of  how  little  they 
expected  a  Revolution,  I  may  mention  that  there  was 
nothing  more  momentous  to  speak  of  than  the  improvised 
hospital  and  the  glories  of  that  magnificent  day  in  autumn. 

"  The  Champs-Elysees  was  similarly  quiet,  even  as  late 
as  II  o'clock.  In  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  a  little  move- 
ment was  noticeable,  but  nothing  to  attract  special  atten- 
tion. During  the  early  afternoon  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  showed 
the  first  evidence  that  there  was  something  serious  in  the 
air.  Bodies  of  Guards  were  parading  the  streets  with  their 
guns  reversed.  Policemen  were  attacked,  their  caps  were 
knocked  off  and  their  swords  taken  from  them.  Thou- 
sands of  people  now  stood  in  the  Palais  de  Bourbon  ; 
detachments  of  soldiers  moved  about  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  shopkeepers  in  the  Rue  Royale  began  smashing 
the  Imperial  Arms  that  were  over  their  doors  ;  and  cries 
of '  Vive  la  Republique  '  rent  the  air. 

"  I  had  arranged  for  a  dinner-party  that  evening.  Most 
of  those  invited  were  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Ambulance.  I  left  my  office  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix  and  went  up  to  my  house,  reaching  it  about  six 
o'clock.  I  said  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Crane,  '  Wait  a  minute 
and  I  will  go  in  and  see  how  preparations  are  progressing.' 
After  half  an  hour's  waiting  a  footman  beckoned  to  Dr.  Crane 
to  drive  in.  When  he  entered  I  said  to  him, '  The  Empress 
is  here.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Our  guests  will  soon  arrive.* 
Dr.  Crane  suggested  that  we  should  go  on  with  the  dinner. 
The  gentlemen  invited  soon  turned  up,  and,  as  he  was 
delegated  to  receive  them.  Dr.  Crane  explained  that  I 
was  unavoidably  detained. 
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"  Dinner  over  and  the  guests  departed,  I  invited  Dr. 
Crane  to  come  into  the  library,  where  were  the  Empress 
and  Madame  Lebreton.  The  latter  was  a  sister  of  General 
Bourbaki,  and  companion  of  and  reader  to  the  Empress. 
Her  Majesty  was  not  disguised.  She  was  dressed  very 
simply,  and  wore  a  round  felt  hat ;  Madame  Lebreton  was 
dressed  with  equal  simplicity. 

"fHow  did  it  happen  that  the  Empress  came  to  my 
house  ?  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  and  M.  Nigra,  the  Itahan 
Ambassador,  went  to  Her  Majesty's  room  and  told  her 
that  a  Republic  had  been  declared,  that  the  Revolution 
was  in  possession,  that  she  must  leave  Paris,  and  that  she 
had  not  a  moment  to  spare.  They  used  these  words  : 
'  You  must  go  ;  you  must  go.'  They  actually  went  so  far 
as  to  help  her  on  with  some  articles  of  dress,  such  as  her 
hat,  her  veil,  her  cloak,  etc.  So  great  had  been  the  anxiety 
of  the  Empress,  that  the  robe  in  which  the  two  Am- 
bassadors found  her  had  not  been  taken  off  for  many 
days. 

"  Under  the  guardianship  of  Prince  Metternich  and 
M.  Nigra,  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  Madame  Lebreton 
started  from  the  Imperial  apartments  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries.  There  were  four  or  five  others  in  the  entourage. 
The  whole  party  went  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  part  of 
the  Louvre  fronting  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Here  a  locked  door 
barred  the  way.  Finding  they  could  get  no  further,  they 
turned  round,  retraced  their  steps  the  whole  length  of 
the  Tuileries,  reached  the  east  end  of  the  Louvre,  descended 
a  flight  of  steps,  and  there  came  to  an  open  passage  through 
which  a  crowd  of  people  were  rushing,  crying,  '  Vive  la 
Republique.'  The  Empress,  quietly  remarking,  '  II  faut 
de  I'audace,'  walked  through  a  doorway  and  went  in  among 
the  crowd. 

"  The  Empress  passed  through  the  famous  Egyptian 
Gallery,  and  took  a  last  look  at  its  great  staircase  lined 
with  papyrus.  She  was  followed  by  Prince  Metternich 
and  M.  Nigra.    I  understood  that  Metternich  intended  to 
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have  had  a  carriage  there.  However,  there  was  none,  and 
consequently  he  called  a  passing  cab.  While  the  Prince 
was  thus  engaged,  an  urchin  saw  the  Empress,  recognized 
her,  and  said,  *  There's  the  Empress.'  M.  Nigra  under- 
took to  engage  the  attention  of  the  lad,  and  remarked, 
*  Oh  no,  my  boy  ;  you  mistake  ;  that  is  not  the  Empress.' 
Meanwhile,  Metternich  showed  her  Majesty  and  her  Lady 
in  Waiting  into  a  cab,  and  gave  an  order  to  the  driver 
to  proceed  to  the  Boulevard  Haussmann.  On  arriving 
there  the  gentleman  of  the  house  was  not  at  home.  The 
Empress  and  Madame  Lebreton  were  thus  thrown  en- 
tirely upon  their  own  resources.  Her  Majesty  remarked, 
'  Let  us  go  to  Dr.  Evans  ;  he  is  an  American.  We  shall 
be  safe  under  his  protection.'  It  is  quite  intelUgible  why  Her 
Majesty  should,  in  her  hour  of  need,  have  turned  to  me. 
I  was  a  foreigner  ;  I  was  well  known  to  the  Empress  ;  I 
had  been  professionally  associated  with  her  and  her  family 
for  many  years. 

"  The  Empress  had  been  waiting  two  hours  at  the  house 
before  my  arrival.  She  remained  in  the  library  during 
dinner.  Then  came  up  for  consideration  the  question 
'  How  can  she  be  got  safely  out  of  Paris  and,  later,  out 
of  France  ?  '  The  Empress's  idea  was  to  leave  Paris  at 
once,  go  to  Poissy,  and  thence  take  the  night  train.  She 
was  not  encouraged  in  this  scheme.  She  was  induced  to 
stay  all  night,  with  the  idea  of  starting  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning.  Dr.  Crane  and  I  thought  that  if  we  went 
to  Poissy  we  might  attract  attention,  and  feared  also  that 
if  we  went  in  a  train  the  Empress  might  be  recognized. 

"  We  decided  to  keep  away  from  trains,  and  to  drive  to 
Deauville,  where  Mrs.  Evans  had  been  spending  the  summer 
and  was  still  residing.  In  the  grey  of  the  morning,  about 
five  o'clock,  the  Empress,  Madame  Lebreton,  Dr.  Crane, 
and  myself  started  on  our  journey  in  a  closed  landau. 
My  coachman  was  the  driver.  We  reached  the  fortifica- 
tions without  hindrance.  Here  we  were  challenged  by  the 
functionary,  in  the  same  way  as  were  others  passing  through 
the  gates  of  the  City  of  Paris.    I  let  down  the  window  of 
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the  carriage  and  said  I  was  taking  my  family  and  horses 
to  the  country.  This  was  satisfactory  and  we  passed  on. 
We  drove  directly  to  St.  Germain.  We  did  not  stop  there. 
It  was  too  near  Paris,  and  there  was  danger  lurking  in  the 
surroundings. 

"  From  St.  Germain  we  took  the  direct  route  to  Mantes, 
a  small  hamlet  about  thirty  miles  from  Paris.  Here  I 
bought  a  newspaper,  in  which  we  read  an  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Government — the  Government 
of  the  National  Defence — with  General  Trochu  at  its  head. 
We  stopped  at  a  little  wayside  shop  to  buy  some  bread. 
When  nearing  Mantes  the  driver  was  ordered  to  draw  up. 
I  entered  the  village  on  foot,  with  the  intention  of  hiring 
a  carriage  and  sending  my  own  back  to  Paris.  While  I 
was  gone  the  Empress  and  Dr.  Crane  observed  close  by  a 
very  handsome  gate,  upon  which  was  inscribed  the  follow- 
ing suggestive  quotation  from  Virgil :  0  fortunatos  nimium, 
sua  si  bona  norint,  agricolas. 

"  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour  the  carriage  hired  by  me  drove 
up,  and  the  Empress  stepped  into  it  from  the  one  in  which 
she  had  hitherto  driven.  My  horses  were  now  facing 
Paris ;  the  hired  team  were  looking  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. No  stranger,  not  even  the  coachman,  saw  Her 
Majesty  as  she  stepped  quickly  and  lightly  from  one 
carriage  into  the  other.  This  carriage  was  reasonably 
good,  and  we  drove  along  in  it  until  about  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  horses  were  then  exhausted,  and  the 
driver  had  to  go  back.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  securing 
a  change  of  carriages.  The  only  one  to  be  found  was  a 
very  dilapidated  vehicle,  and  the  horses  were  quite  in 
keeping  with  it.  This  was  at  a  little  village  called  Pacy. 
We  passed  through  the  town  of  Evreux,  and  here  for 
the  first  time  since  we  left  Paris  did  we  notice  any  sign 
of  the  Revolution.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement, 
but  the  people  were  not  too  inquisitive. 

"  Glad  to  get  away  from  the  turmoil,  we  pursued  our 
course  to  La  Commanderie,  arriving  there  about  sunset. 
We  drove  into  the  courtyard  of  the  httle  hostelry.  Madame 
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Lebreton,  Dr.  Crane,  and  myself  had  something  to  eat, 
but  the  Empress  did  not  ahght  from  the  old,  creaking 
carriage.  Several  times  the  harness  had  broken,  and  we 
had  been  in  constant  fear  lest  the  whole  vehicle  should 
break  down.  After  some  meagre  refreshment  we  took 
another  carriage,  helped  the  Empress  into  it,  and  got  rid 
of  the  old  one. 

"  We  drove  on  through  the  darkness  to  the  little  hamlet 
of  La  Riviere  de  Thibouville,  where  we  expected  to  get 
a  change  of  horses  with  which  to  continue  the  journey. 
But  none  could  be  found.  We  sent  to  Bemay,  but  met 
with  no  better  success.  To  make  matters  worse  the  night 
was  growing  late,  and  the  solitary  innkeeper  of  the  place 
informed  us  that  there  was  no  room  for  more  wayfarers  in 
the  establishment.  I  bought  off  some  of  the  people  who 
were  staying  at  the  little  inn,  and  in  this  way  secured 
two  small  rooms  for  the  night.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  Empress  had  come  in  contact  with  anybody  since  we 
left  Paris,  though  we  had  now  been  on  the  road  about 
seventeen  hours.  We  gave  out  that  we  were  going  with  an 
invaUd  lady  to  the  sea-coast,  that  Dr.  Crane  was  her 
physician,  Madame  Lebreton  her  nurse,  and  I  her  brother. 
The  rooms  were  upstairs  ;  the  staircase  was  very  narrow, 
and  the  Empress  had  no  Mttle  dif&culty  in  mounting  it. 
During  the  night  there  was  some  commotion,  and  we 
thought  that  we  were  pursued,  but  it  was  a  false 
alarm. 

"  The  morning  of  the  6th  came  and  still  no  horses  could 
be  obtained.  It  was  only  by  the  merest  chance  that  we 
found  a  carriage  to  take  the  Empress  to  the  railway  statiori, 
which  was  a  mile  away.  A  man  was  driving  by,  and  I  ex- 
plained to  him  that  an  invaUd  lady  who  was  stopping  at 
the  hotel  wished  to  go  to  the  station  and  could  find  no 
conveyance,  whereupon  the  stranger  offered  the  use  of  his 
carriage.  When  we  reached  the  little  wayside  station, 
not  a  soul  was  there  save  the  ticket  collector.  The  Empress 
was  so  well  known  all  over  France,  from  the  photographs 
and  descriptions  of  her  that  had  been  constantly  pub- 
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lished,  that  she  might  have  been  recognized  even  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place. 

"  When  the  train  arrived  I  arranged  for  a  special  compart- 
ment to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  an  invalid  relative,  for  such 
the  Empress  was  supposed  to  be.  Thus  we  travelled  till 
we  reached  Lisieux.  Anxious  as  we  were  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  contact  with  the  public,  I  left  the  others 
and  went  into  the  town  to  procure  a  carriage  and  pair. 
Rain  was  pouring  in  torrents.  They  sought  the  shelter  of 
an  archway  or  entrance  to  a  manufacturing  establishment. 
A  young  man  came  out  of  one  of  the  offices  and  invited 
the  Empress  to  take  a  chair.  She  declined,  and  remained 
standing,  while  Madame  Lebreton  rested  against  a  bale 
of  wool.  Time  weighed  heavily  upon  them.  The  Empress 
grew  uneasy,  and  said  to  Dr.  Crane,  '  I  wish  you  would 
go  and  see  what  has  become  of  Dr.  Evans.'  It  was  a 
saddening  spectacle.  There  stood  the  Empress,  her 
drenched  garments  clinging  to  her,  recognized  by  none, 
and  abandoned  by  all.  Less  than  a  year  before  she  had 
been  seen  in  all  her  splendour  on  the  Bosporus,  where  the 
preparations  to  receive  her  exceeded  in  richness  and 
picturesqueness  anything  that  even  a  fairy  tale  has  un- 
folded.   That  was  the  culmination  of  her  career. 

"  Finally  I  arrived  with  a  carriage  and  we  went  on  to 
Deauville,  where  we  arrived  about  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. We  drove  round  to  the  rear  of  the  hotel  where 
Mrs.  Evans  was  staying,  and  rooms  were  promptly  secured 
for  the  Empress  and  Madame  Lebreton.  Dr.  Crane  and 
I  proceeded  immediately  to  see  what  arrangements  could 
be  made  to  get  the  Empress  out  of  France.  The  first  idea 
was  to  take  the  regular  boat  from  Havre ;  but,  learning 
that  there  were  several  yachts  at  Trouville,  we  went  over 
there  to  see  what  we  could  do.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Evans  took 
care  of  the  Empress  and  Madame  Lebreton,  procured  for 
them  some  much-needed  articles  of  clothing,  and  prepared 
some  packages  which  might  be  necessary,  or  at  least  useful, 
for  the  trip  across  the  Channel.  At  Trouville  a  fresh  diffi- 
culty awaited  us. 
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"  Among  the  yachts  anchored  in  the  Bay  was  one 
called  the  Gazelle.  It  was  the  property  of  an  Englishman 
— Sir  John  Burgoyne.  Dr.  Crane  and  I  went  on  board, 
saw  him,  told  our  tale  and  begged  him  to  take  the  Empress 
to  England.  Numerous  accounts  have  been  written, 
eulogizing  the  action  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  in  taking  the 
deserted  Empress  out  of  France.  The  truth  is  that  he 
refused  point-blank  to  do  so  at  first.  He  gave  the 
most  trivial  reasons :  for  instance,  he  said  that  he  wished 
to  return  to  Trouville  next  year,  and  that  he  did  not  desire 
to  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way.  At  first  we  were  dumb- 
founded. Then  we  talked  to  him  for  fully  half  an  hour, 
and  in  every  way  we  knew  urged  him  to  take  Her  Majesty 
on  board.  Finally,  after  we  had  appealed  to  every  senti- 
ment, he  invited  us  to  go  down  with  him  to  the  cabin  to 
consult  Lady  Burgoyne.  Her  ladyship  at  once  said, 
'  Certainly ;  let  the  Empress  be  brought  on  board  at 
once.'  The  credit  for  what  Sir  John  Burgoyne  did  for  the 
Empress  was  really  due  to  Lady  Burgoyne,  who  acted  very 
generously. 

"  About  10  o'clock  that  night  I  left  the  hotel  with  the 
Empress.  We  went  to  the  yacht  on  foot.  Madame  Lebre- 
ton  and  Dr.  Crane  followed  some  twenty  minutes  later. 
We  had  a  terrible  time  of  it.  It  was  a  wild  night.  Now 
and  then  the  moon  was  fully  overcast,  and  as  we  crossed 
the  fields  on  our  way  to  the  yacht  we  were  frequently 
plunged  knee-deep  into  water  and  mud.  Having  got  on 
board,  we  all  remained  there  until  the  morning.  Then 
the  Empress  gave  Dr.  Crane  a  number  of  commissions  for 
friends  in  Paris.  He  stayed  on  board  until  the  yacht  was 
about  to  start,  and  watched  her  until  the  horizon  cut 
off  his  view.  So  rough  was  our  passage,  that  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  regretted  having  undertaken  it.  There  is  a 
painting  representing  him  as  a  chivalrous  knight  risking 
all  to  rescue  the  Empress  of  the  French  in  her  distress. 
The  fact  is  this,  that  what  he  did  was  done  under  moral 
compulsion,  and  after  repeated  refusals.  The  storm  we 
encountered  was  terrific,  and  how  we  managed  to  reach 
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Ryde  was  a  mystery.  It  was  the  same  night  on  which 
the  Captain  ^  was  lost. 

"  Having  reached  Paris,  Dr.  Crane  returned  to  his 
work,  which  consisted  in  maldng  additional  arrange- 
ments for  the  American  Ambulance.  As  the  Civil 
War  of  the  United  States  progressed,  the  ambulance 
system  had  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
unknown  in  Europe.  The  Old  World  knew  nothing 
about  treating  the  sick  and  wounded  under  canvas. 
The  American  system  formed  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  Universal  Exhibition  held  at  Paris  in  1867.  The 
material  then  so  much  admired  was  got  together  when  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out.  The  chief  personnel  of 
the  Ambulance  were  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans,  who  financed 
it ;  Dr.  Edward  A.  Crane,  who  more  than  edited  the  in- 
teresting Memoirs  of  Evans  ;  Dr.  John  Swinburne,  surgeon- 
in-chief  of  the  Ambulance  ;  Karrick  Riggs,  a  philanthropic 
banker  of  Washington  ;  Dr.  William  E.  Johnston,  a  literary 
and  learned  physician  practising  in  Paris  ;  Rev.  W.  D. 
Lamson,  Pastor  of  the  American  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  Albert  Lee  Ward  of  New  York. 

"  Fourteen  ladies  and  twenty-three  men  made  up  the 
volunteer  aids.  The  tents  of  the  Ambulance  were  pitched 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Piccini  and  the  Avenue  du 
Bois-de-Boulogne,  then  the  Avenue  de  ITmperatrice.  The 
spacious  and  well-kept  grounds,  the  airy  hospital  tents 
and,  above  all,  the  faithful  skill  and  untiring  energy  of  the 
self-sacrificing  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  constituted  this 
most  efficient  ambulance  corps  won  the  admiration  of  all 
who  witnessed  it  and  the  gratitude  of  bleeding  France. ^ 

^  H.M.S.  Captain  was  a  newly-designed  turret-ship  that  was  to  render 
obsolete  all  existing  warships.  In  this  storm  she  "  turned  turtle"  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay — during  her  first  commission — and  out  of  a  crew  of  five 
hundred  men  only  seventeen  were  saved. 

^  In  his  Defence  of  Paris,  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Morning  Post,  who  remained  during  the  siege,  gives 
us  the  following  description :  "  Of  all  the  ambulances  the  American 
is  the  only  one  that  does  its  work  in  a  business-like  manner.  .  .  . 
Fancy  a  grizzly-ljearded,  sure-handed  surgeon  working  for  pure  philan- 
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"  Ten  days  later  the  City  of  Paris  was  invested.  I  made 
no  report  of  what  I  had  done  ;  Dr.  Crane  also  said  nothing. 
Our  silence  led  to  a  great  variety  of  stories — many  of  them 
most  extravagant — as  to  how  the  Empress  got  out  of 
France. 

"  Those  few  days  would  have  tested  the  quality  of  any 
woman.  We  left  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  ;  reached 
Deauville  on  the  night  of  the  6th  ;  sailed  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  ;  and  were  on  board  the  yacht  during  the  nights 
of  the  7th  and  8th.  The  Empress  bore  herself  most 
courageously.  Only  one  thing  seemed  to  disturb  her — she 
could  not  get  over  the  infidelity  of  Trochu.  A  few  days 
before  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  had  gone  to  her  and  said, 
that  no  matter  what  happened  she  could  count  upon 
him.  He  pledged  himself  on  his  honour  as  a  soldier,  on 
his  faith  as  a  Catholic,  and  as  a  Breton,  to  be  true  to  the 
Empress  to  the  last.  This  he  did  of  his  own  free  will.  Then , 
that  he  should  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  lead  a  revolt 
against  the  Empire  was  a  species  of  treachery  which 
seemed  to  grieve  her  to  the  heart. 

"  Again  and  again  she  referred  to  Trochu's  name  as 
she  read  over  the  list  of  the  Government  of  the  National 
Defence.  Throughout  it  all  she  was  brave  and  heroic. 
She  longed  to  remain  in  Paris  to  encourage  her  people  in 
their  defence  against  the  Germans.  She  did  not  seem  to 
regret  the  loss  of  her  throne  so  much  as  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity of  djdng  for  France. 

"  The  Empress  demonstrated  that  she  was  a  thoughtful 
as  well  as  an  heroic  woman.    Her  thought  was  chiefly  for 

thropy  with  a  heart  as  soft  as  his  language  is  strong  ;  a  spruce  Quakeress, 
scandalized  at  the  slightest  impropriety ;  two  ladies  of  the  Opera ;  an 
extremely  evangelical  parson  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  texts  printed  in 
French ;  a  number  of  bankers  and  idle  young  men  believing  in  nothing  at 
all ;  a  stray  Englishman  or  two  ;  and  finally  a  rich  lady  of  colour,  who  has 
left  her  luxury  in  order  to  perform  the  most  menial  offices  for  the  wounded. 
.  .  .  They  are  all  littered  down  together  in  an  open  piece  of  ground,  which  they 
have  covered  with  tents,  and  whence  they  issue,  always  the  first  on  the  field  of 
battle,  to  snatch  away  the  wounded.  It  rejoices  one  to  see  the  workman-like 
and  yet  tender  care  they  give  to  the  unhappy  victims,  and  the  untiring  way 
in  which  they  devote  themselves. " 
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others.  She  loved  France.  Though  forced  to  flee  from 
Paris,  she  did  not  forget  her  friends.  She  thought  of 
asking  Washburne  to  help  her  to  get  away,  but  decided 
upon  me  as  one  less  likely  to  cause  complications. 

"  Though  a  woman  in  the  highest  sense  and  charm  of 
the  word,  she  showed  no  womanly  weakness  when  under- 
going this,  one  of  the  bitterest  ordeals  that  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  of  her  sex.  She  forgot  nothing,  not  even  her 
passport.  This,  by  the  way,  was  furnished  by  the  British 
Embassy,  was  procured  by  Prince  Metternich,  and  made 
out  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  B.  (British  subject).  And  while 
she  was  an  intellectual  woman  she  was  not  a  '  blue-stock- 
ing.' She  was  certainly  a  woman  of  the  world,  but  was  not 
spoiled  by  it.  A  woman  of  great  brilliancy,  of  a  strongly 
emotional  nature,  she  was  full  of  generous  sentiment." 
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CHAPTER    XV 

AUGUSTUS  SAINT-GAUDENS 

The  famine  in  Ireland  gave  Saint-Gaudens  to  America. 
Born  in  Dublin  in  1848,  within  full  view  of  the 
beautiful  Wicklow  Mountains,  his  father,  Bernard 
Paul  Ernest  Saint-Gaudens,  and  his  mother,  Mary 
McGuiness,  took  him  to  America  when  he  was  only 
six  months  old.  He  of  the  high-sounding  name  followed 
the  humble  calling  of  shoemaker,  while  his  gentle 
helpmate  bound  slippers.  It  was  from  this  good 
mother  that  the  sculptor  inherited  his  mild  manner, 
his  melancholy  and  his  subdued  humour. 

Saint-Gaudens  used  to  settle  the  family  pedigree 
by  what  is  doubtless  a  myth  ;  withal,  an  interesting 
story.  "  Gaudens  "  is  a  Latin  word  meaning  "  joyful." 
The  architect  of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome  bore  this 
appropriate  name.  Like  a  good  early  Christian  he 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  of  course  was  put  in  the 
calendar  of  saints.  France,  then  in  the  first  fervour 
of  Christianity,  named  a  town  after  the  saint.  Whether 
this  be  a  mythical  tale  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  the 
sculptor's  father  was  born  in  the  village  of  Aspet,  five 
miles  south  of  the  town  of  Saint-Gaudens,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Saint-Gaudens,  and  in  the  Department  of 
Haute-Garonne.    Cousins  of  the  sculptor  are  numerous 
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there,  and  he  used  to  take  pleasure  in  telling  his  friends 
of  the  various  humble  and  honest  callings  they  followed, 
such  as  those  of  mail-carrier,  shoemaker,  huntsman,  etc. 
Were  I  an  Irishman  or  an  American  making  a  motor- 
car tour  through  France,  it  would  give  me  intense 
pleasure  to  visit  the  little  Gascon  village  of  Aspet, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  seek  out 
the  humble  shoe-shop,  which  still  stands  there  adorned 
with  the  name  of  Saint-Gaudens. 

While  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  at  thirteen 
Saint-Gaudens  was  apprenticed  to  a  cameo-cutter  and 
that  he  studied  drawing  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  my 
chief  concern  is  with  the  Saint-Gaudens  of  Paris.  At 
eighteen  he  went  to  Europe  and  spent  fourteen  years 
almost  entirely  in  Paris  and  Rome.  This  was  from 
1866  to  1880.  Sculpture  claimed  all  his  time,  but  got 
only  half.  For  Saint-Gaudens  was  poor  and  had  to 
support  himself.  This  divided  attention  was  a  cruel 
strain  upon  his  sensitive  and  ambitious  nature,  all 
the  more  so  as  his  motto  was,  "  Put  your  heart  in  your 
work." 

Saint-Gaudens  studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts, 
which  has  given  the  United  States  whatever  she  has 
of  sculptural  and  architectural  beauty.  George  de 
Forest  Brush,  Proctor,  Garnier,  the  powerful  Swedish 
artist  Zorn,  and  Bion,  a  Parisian  sculptor,  whose  chief 
occupation  was  writing  weekly  letters  to  Saint-Gau- 
dens, were  fellow-students  of  his.  He  believed  that 
the  best  time  for  an  American  sculptor  to  see  Europe 
is  after  he  has  had  a  sound  academical  education  at 
home.    But  Paris  held  him  in  her  bewitching  embrace. 
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He  used  to  say  that  there  is  something  in  Paris,  which 
incites  one  to  do  beautiful  things.  This  he  maintained 
is  atmospheric,  a  something  soft  and  gentle.  And  the 
softness  and  the  gentleness  are  enhanced. by  the  blue 
skies,  which  fascinate  like  a  beautiful  woman.  "  Paris," 
he  writes,  "  is  the  place  where  more  intelligent  men 
and  women  are  assembled  than  anywhere  else  on 
earth." 

This  silent  man,  bashful  as  a  village  beauty,  was 
the  favourite  of  the  studios.  And  yet  he  assures  us 
that  he  saw  debated  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
able  to  take  both  sides  with  equal  S5nnpathy  and  equal 
conviction.  Nor  was  he  powerful  with  the  pen,  but, 
added  to  his  genius  of  personal  achievement,  he  had  the 
gift  of  making  people  "  see  things."  This  explains  why, 
when  later  in  life  he  took  students,  they  made  such 
progress.  His  most  brilliant  disciple  was  Frederick 
MacMonnies,  and  he  bears  testimony  to  the  gift  of  his 
master  in  making  men  see.  John  W.  Alexander,  John 
Sargent,  and  Helleu,  the  dry-point  etcher  of  beautiful 
women,  were  fond  of  frequenting  his  studio. 

From  1880  to  1897  Saint-Gaudens  worked  in  New 
York.  Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  he  made  his  repu- 
tation in  America  and  then  returned  to  Paris  to  have 
it  confirmed.  In  those  days  critics  used  to  say  of  him : 
"  Oh,  he  is  all  right  over  here,  but  let  him  go  abroad 
and  then  we'll  see."  Friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  trying  his  luck  in  Europe,  but  the  gentle  Saint- 
Gaudens  felt  the  divine  fire  within  him,  and  bleak 
November,  1897,  found  him  in  Paris.  A  few  words, 
descriptive  of  a  part  of  his  trip,  from  a  letter  written 
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to  a  friend  show  the  artist's  love  of  Nature,     He 
writes  : 

"  The  country  from  Dover  seemed  grand  ;  great  rolling 
lands  with  immense  fields  being  ploughed  in  the  waning 
day.  The  peace,  simplicity,  and  calm  of  it  all  was  pro- 
foundly impressive.  Just  a  ploughman  and  a  boy,  alone 
in  the  country  on  a  hill-side,  followed  the  horses,  and  the 
plough  dug  the  deep  straight  furrows  ;  no  fences,  a  clear 
sky  with  a  half  moon  and  only  a  small  clump  or  two  of 
trees — all  so  orderly  and  grand." 

In  1897  Saint-Gaudens  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Whistler,  and  says  that  he  found  him  much  more 
humanitarian  than  he  had  imagined.  He  also  tells 
us  that  Whistler  called,  because  "  I  never  called  on 
him."  And  then  the  gifted  sculptor  gives  us  the 
following  interesting  description  of  the  still  more 
gifted  painter  : 

"  He  is  a  very  attractive  man  with  very  queer  clothes, 
a  kind  of  1830  coat  with  an  enormous  collar,  greater  even 
than  that  of  the  period,  a  monocle,  a  strong  jaw,  very 
frizzy  hair  with  a  white  mesh  in  it,  and  an  extraordinary 
hat." 

In  that  same  year  also  Garnier,  a  fellow-student  at 
the  Beaux-Arts,  and  Saint-Gaudens  visited  the  village 
where  his  father  was  born  and  worked  as  a  young  man, 
in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  Gascony,  the  country 
of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

Saint-Gaudens  had  his  studio  at  one  time  in  the 
Faubourg  St.-Honore,  but  it  was  at  No.  3  Rue  de 
Bagneux  of  the  Latin  Quarter  that  he  did  most  of  his 
work.     If  we  except  cameo-cutting,  the  first  work  he 
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did  in  Paris  was  a  reredos  for  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
New  York.  It  consisted  of  a  group  of  kneeling  angels. 
When  he  had  finished  it,  he  bought  one  hundred  and 
ninety  candles  and  lighted  them  so  as  to  see  the  reredos 
as  it  would  be  seen  at  night  in  the  church.  Among  the 
passers-by  was  an  old  lady,  who  promptly  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees.  Saint-Gaudens  asked  her  how  she 
liked  the  reredos.  She  replied  :  "  Mon  Dieu,  but  it  is 
beautiful.    It  is  like  heaven." 

In  Paris  Saint-Gaudens  practised  the  principle  he 
was  so  fond  of  laying  down  :  "A  life  of  work  is  the 
happiest."  The  sketches  for  the  figures  of  the  Boston 
library  were  shaped  in  Paris  ;  the  Edinburgh  monu- 
ment of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  modelled  in 
Paris ;  the  equestrian  statue  of  General  Sherman, 
which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  Central  Park,  New 
York,  was  almost  completed  in  Paris.  Of  all  his  works 
the  sculptor  liked  the  Sherman  statue  best.  This 
monument  was  given  the  place  of  honour  at  the  Salon 
of  1900.  Such  a  furore  did  it  make  that  Americans 
wished  to  hug  the  sculptor  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
he  himself  informed  those  of  us  who  talked  to  him 
about  it,  that  the  Sherman  statue  gave  him  a  "  swelled 
head."  This,  of  course,  was  the  wildest  exaggeration 
and  was  said,  I  think,  for  the  sake  of  the  slang,  at 
which  Saint-Gaudens  was  an  adept,  both  in  French 
and  English.  For  the  gentle  and  unassuming  sculptor 
was  a  genius — and  geniuses  are  never  afflicted  with 
megalomania.  His  Paris  experience  made  him  feel 
sure  of  himself,  and  henceforward  his  fame  became 
international  and  his  pre-eminence  as  a  sculptor  was 
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unquestioned.  To  crown  his  success,  he  was  unani- 
mously awarded  the  gold  medal ;  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour ;  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts ;  and  the 
government  bought  for  the  Luxembourg  his  tablet 
Amor-Caritas,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  his  medallions. 
Dubois  and  Gerome  he  set  down  as  the  greatest  of 
modern  sculptors.  He  looked  up  to  Dubois  as  to  a 
man  of  great  achievement  because  of  his  sincerity 
and  high  purpose.  The  Jeanne  d'Arc  at  Rheims  by 
Paul  Dubois  he  considered  one  of  the  greatest  statues 
in  the  world.  According  to  Saint-Gaudens,  the  best 
ten  sculptors  are  : 

Phidias. 

Praxiteles. 

Michael  Angelo. 

Donatello. 

Luca  Delia  Robbia. 

Jean  Goujon. 

Houdon. 

Rude. 

David  of  Angers. 

Paul  Dubois. 

He  qualified  this  list  by  saying  that,  if  we  knew  the 
names  of  the  sculptors  of  the  portal  at  Chartres  and 
of  the  Beautiful  Christ  at  Amiens,  they  would  replace 
two  of  the  more  modern  Frenchmen. 

As  a  student,  Saint-Gaudens  was  the  pride  of  the 
atelier  and  his  best  pupils  never  tire  of  telling  of  his 
ability  as  a  master.  He  used  to  say  that  women  learn 
quicker  than  men,  but  stop  sooner.  He  was  fond 
of  pointing  out  that  a  student  in  drawing  from  the 
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nude  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by  his  own  physical 
peculiarities.  For  instance,  should  the  model  be  well- 
proportioned,  the  long,  thin  student  is  likely  to  make 
his  drawing  lanky  and  bare  ;  while  the  stocky  stu- 
dent is  almost  sure  to  make  a  short-legged  sketch. 
He  himself  was  not  exempt  from  this  tendency.  Stan- 
ford White,  the  eminent  New  York  architect,  made 
studies  for  the  base  of  the  Farragut  monument  at  the 
time  that  Saint-Gaudens  was  working  on  the  statue. 
As  they  were  discussing  it  together  in  Paris,  White 
remarked :  "  Yes,  and  you've  made  Farragut  toe  in 
like  yourself." 

Saint-Gaudens'  rules  of  art  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  primary  principle  : 

"  After  all,  it's  the  way  the  thing's  done  that  makes  it 
right  or  wrong,  that's  about  the  only  creed  I  have  in  art." 

He  was  appreciative  of  the  good  as  well  as  of  the 
beautiful,  and  in  his  sad,  low  tones  would  say : "  Beauty 
must  mean  at  least  some  goodness."  He  admired  the 
dignity  of  labour,  and  when  working  his  hardest  in 
Paris  wrote : 

"  I  have  been  having  a  desire  lately  to  do  a  nude  sug- 
gested by  a  man  in  the  street,  a  working-man  coming 
home  from  work  carrying  his  child  (who  had  rushed  to 
meet  him)  astride  his  shoulders." 

His  favourite  expression  was :  "  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
do  good."  His  direct,  unpretentious,  friendly  manner 
is  well  illustrated  by  a  visit  he  paid  to  W.  H.  Low,  the 
painter.  "  Your  name  is  Low,  is  it  not  ?  You  had  a 
bully  picture  in  the  Academy  of  Design  last  spring  and 
I  wanted  to  come  and  tell  you  so." 
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Paris  has  many  memories  of  Saint-Gaudens,  both  as 
a  struggling  sculptor  and  after  he  had  won  fame.  Some 
of  his  studies  were  made  in  the  atelier  Jouffroy  and 
appreciation  of  him  by  his  fellow-students  has  passed 
into  tradition.  At  one  time  he  had  a  studio  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Honore  and  lived  in  the  Boulevard 
Pereire,  not  far  from  the  luxurious  home  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  In  1897,  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  achieve 
international  fame,  he  took  a  studio  at  No.  3  bis  Rue 
de  Bagneux  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  Hastening  hither 
one  day  on  his  bicycle  to  remodel  the  coat  of  General 
Sherman,  to  the  uproarious  amusement  of  numerous 
youngsters  he  fell  head  over  heels,  the  bicycle  going 
in  one  direction  and  the  sculptor  in  another. 

Saint-Gaudens  seemed  to  care  little  as  to  what  he 
ate  or  where  he  dined.  Sometimes  he  would  dine  at 
Foyot's,  opposite  the  Luxembourg,  again  at  a  Duval 
restaurant,  but  often  in  some  two-franc  eating-house 
on  the  top  of  Montmartre.  After  dinner,  his  delight 
was  to  go  to  a  cheap  circus.  Some  nights  he  would 
go  to  bed  so  elated  over  his  work  that  he  could  not 
sleep,  and  then  he  would  while  away  the  hours  think- 
ing that  the  meaning  of  art  had  not  been  dreamt  of  in 
anybody's  philosophy.  Taine's  monumental  history 
of  English  literature  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
him  when  he  could  not  sleep.  Somebody  sent  him  a 
copy  of  Tolstoi's  Art  Book  to  get  his  opinion.  His 
only  remark  was :  "  I  will  not  reply.  It  would  take  too 
much  time  and  I  would  say  some  damfool  thing." 

The  works  of  Saint-Gaudens  fall  into  three  classes. 
To  the  first  belong  his  commemorative  monuments. 
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such  as  Sherman's  in  New  York,  Lincoln's  in  Chicago, 
and  Deacon  Chapin's  in  Springfield — the  last-mentioned 
is  known  as  the  Puritan.  To  the  second  belong  his 
mortuary  monoliths ;  the  best  of  these  is  the  Adams 
monument  in  the  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  at  Washington. 
When  asked  what  the  figure  was,  Saint-Gaudens  replied : 
"  It  is  the  Mystery  of  the  Hereafter."  "  Then,"  said 
the  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  "  it  is  not  happiness." 
"  No,"  rejoined  the  sculptor,  "  it  is  beyond  pain  and 
beyond  joy."  To  the  third  belong  his  medallions  in 
bas-relief,  a  collection  of  which  is  in  the  Luxembourg 
Museum. 

While  he  hated  the  dust-making  motor  car,  the 
liveried  flunkey,  the  solemn  butler,  and  the  severe 
evening  dress,  Saint-Gaudens  had  a  most  discriminat- 
ing affection  for  modern  life.  His  art  is  intensely 
national ;  its  inspiration  American.  He  caught  the 
characteristic  energy  of  the  men  and  the  haughty 
gracefulness  of  the  women,  and  he  has  depicted  in 
marble  and  bronze  the  latter-day  life  of  the  American 
people.  Full  of  honours,  the  illustrious  sculptor  left 
Paris  in  July,  igoo,  never  to  return,  and  his  parting 
words  to  his  friends  were :  "  The  practice  of  love, 
charity,  and  courage  are  the  three  things  necessary." 


CHAPTER    XVI 

JOHN   HOWARD   PAYNE  AND   "HOME,  SWEET 
HOME" 

The  man  who  wrote  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  the  song 
that  brings  a  lump  to  the  throat  of  the  traveller,  never 
had  a  home.  For  nearly  twenty  years  John  Howard 
Payne  of  New  York,  actor,  playwright,  poet,  and 
theatre  manager,  divided  his  time  between  London 
and  Paris.  His  name  will  never  be  forgotten  in  Paris 
— although  the  plays  that  he  wrote  there  may  be — for 
in  1823,  when  he  was  living  at  156  Galerie  des  Bons 
Enfants,  Palais-Royal,  he  wrote  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home." 

^  On  his  mother's  side  Payne  was  of  Jewish  descent, 
as  her  name,  Sarah  Isaacs,  clearly  indicates.  Pater- 
nally he  came  of  English  stock,  planted  in  Massa- 
chusetts with  its  early  settlers.  He  himself  was  born 
at  33  Broad  Street,  New  York,  on  January  9th,  1791. 
A  facetious  writer  says  that  the  poet  was  born  "  in 
two  or  three  houses  of  Easthampton,  besides  Boston 
and  No.  33  Broad  Street,  New  York." 

His  father  was  a  physician,  who  did  not  practise  and 
had  taken  to  pedagogy  in  preference  to  physic.  Leav- 
ing New  York,  Dr.  William  Pajnie  went  to  reside  in 

^  See  Scribner's  Magazine  for  February,  1879.  The  Tile  Club  at  Play, 
page  465. 
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Easthampton,  Long  Island,  where  he  became  principal 
of  a  school.  The  Payne  home  was  a  modest  one,  and 
the  Doctor  could  not  be  said  to  be  passing  rich  on  forty 
pomids  a  year,  like  the  father  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
That  Long  Island  cottage  clung  to  the  mind  of  young 
Payne  like  the  tendrils  of  ivy  to  an  old  wall.  Although 
his  father  taught  in  the  local  school,  Payne's  teacher 
was  Miss  Phebe  Filer,  who  frequently  frightened  him 
into  duty  and  quickened  his  imagination  with  stories 
of  "  sarpients  "  and  "  scorpings." 

In  1796  the  youthful  prodigy  accompanied  his  family 
to  Boston,  where  Dr.  Payne  took  charge  of  an  academy. 
His  father's  financial  troubles  made  it  necessary  for 
young  Payne  to  leave  Boston  and  take  a  place  in  his 
brother  William's  office  in  New  York.  The  dreamy 
youth  was  quite  unfit  for  business.  He  was  only  thir- 
teen when  he  became  a  clerk  in  his  brother's  counting 
house,  and  during  this  period  he  edited  a  weekly  paper 
called  the  Thespian  Mirror.  Such  talent  did  he  show 
as  an  editor  that  a  benevolent  New  York  man,  named 
Seaman,  gave  him  the  means  of  taking  a  course  at 
Union  College.  While  a  student  there  he  edited 
twenty-five  numbers  of  a  periodical  called  the  Pastime. 
He  remained  two  terms,  until  his  father's  bankruptcy 
compelled  him  to  earn  money  for  the  support  of  the 
family. 

Payne  chose  the  theatrical  profession.  This  was 
wholly  against  the  wishes  of  his  father,  who  wept 
bitterly  the  first  night,  while  a  crowded  house  cheered 
the  young  actor  to  the  echo.  On  February  24th,  1809, 
he  made  his  debut  in  the  part  of  Norval,  in  the  tragedy 
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of  Douglas,  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York.  He 
appeared  as  Zaphna,  in  Mahomet,  Octavian,  in  the 
Mountaineers,  Salem,  in  Barbarossa,  Tancred,  in 
Sigismonda,  and  Romeo,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  He 
fulfilled  successful  engagements  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  and  in  an  extended  tour 
through  the  north  and  south  he  played  to  crowded 
houses.  Charles  Robert  Leslie,  the  painter,  says,  in 
his  Autobiography,  that  he  saw  Payne  playing  Romeo 
in  Philadelphia  and  was  perfectly  delighted.  His 
profits  for  the  first  year  were  two  thousand  pounds. 
Although  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  youthful  prodigy, 
his  popularity  did  not  increase.  Hence,  in  1812,  he 
went  to  London  to  see  what  he  could  do  in  the  theatres 
there.  He  was  received  well ;  but  the  talent,  which 
was  exceptional  and  appealing  in  the  boy,  seemed  only 
ordinary  in  the  man. 

Payne  turned  playwright.  He  wrote,  or  translated, 
or  adapted  sixty  plays.  His  first  was  a  translation 
from  the  French,  and  for  this  he  received  from  the 
managers  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  Of  the  plays,  Brutus,  or  the  Fall  of 
Tarquin  made  the  greatest  impression.  In  i8ig  it  was 
produced  in  America,  and  became  a  favourite  with 
Edwin  Forest  and  the  elder  Booth.  Being  under  a 
contract  to  supply  operas  and  plays  to  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  he  wrote  the  libretto  for  the  operetta  Clari. 
As  a  suitable  song  was  needed,  Payne,  inspired  by  the 
memory  of  the  humble  hearth  of  his  childhood  in  East- 
hampton,  penned  the  following  immortal  hymn  of 
home  : 
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"'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like  home. 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there. 
Which  seek  through  the  world  is  not  met  with  elsewhere. 

Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home  ; 

There's  no  place  like  home,  there's  no  place  like  home. 

"  An  exile  from  home,  splendour  dazzles  in  vain. 

Oh  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again. 

The  birds  singing  gaily,  that  came  at  my  call, 

Give  me  these  with  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than  all. 

Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home  ; 

There's  no  place  like  home,  there's  no  place  like  home." 

The  author  expanded  the  opening  words  of  the  song 
into  an  article  descriptive  of  Easthampton,  which  was 
pubhshed  in  the  Democratic  Review  for  February,  1838. 
He  wrote  :  "  Many  an  eye,  wearied  with  the  glare  of 
foreign  grandeur,  will,  ere  long,  lull  itself  to  repose  in 
the  quiet  beauty  of  this  village."  What  is  "  foreign 
grandeur  "  but  the  "  pleasures  and  palaces  "  of  the 
first  verse  ?  And  the  "  eyes  wearied  with  the  glare  " 
are  "  the  exile  from  home  splendour  dazzles  in  vain  " 
of  the  second.  Thatched  cottages  still  flourished  in 
Easthampton  when  Payne  lived  there.  A  commentator 
on  "  the  birds  singing  sweetly,  which  came  at  my 
call,"  remarks  that  these  were  the  village  ganders  and 
that  their  sweet  song  was  a  hiss.  Even  the  music  Payne 
suggested  to  Sir  Henry  Rowley  Bishop,  the  composer, 
who  fitted  it  to  the  words.  The  poet  first  heard  the 
air  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home "  from  the  lips  of  a 
Sicilian  peasant  girl,  who  sold  Italian  wares. 

It  was  Charles  Kemble,  the  actor,  then  manager  of 
Covent  Garden,  who  requested  Payne  to  turn  Clari 
into  an  opera.    For  Clari,  or  the  Maid  of  Milan,  which 
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contains  the  most  famous  song  in  the  world,  Kemble 
paid  the  poet  thirty  pounds.  Miss  Tree,  sister  of  Ellen 
Tree,  played  the  part  of  Clari  well  and  sung  for  the 
first  time  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

It  is  stated  that  every  one  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  song  got  rich  except  the  author.  In  twenty 
months  Charles  Kemble  gained  two  thousand  pounds 
by  the  copyright  of  the  song — 100,000  copies  were 
sold  the  first  year.  The  poet's  pet  name  for  East- 
hampton,  where  stood  the  home  which  inspired  the 
hymn,  was  "  Goose-Heaven." 

Payne  had  several  addresses  in  Paris.  For  a  time 
letters  reached  him  at  No.  16  Petite  Rue  de  St.  Pierre, 
Pont  aux  Choux.  In  1822  his  address  was  No.  25  Rue 
de  la  Colombiere,  Hotel  de  la  Loussain,  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  These  are  the  addresses  given  in  the  very 
interesting  Correspondence  of  Washington  Irving  and 
John  Howard  Payne,  edited  by  Payne's  grandnephew, 
Thatcher  T.  Payne  Lugner,  published  in  Scribner's 
Magazine,  October  and  November,  1910.  There  is  a 
Rue  des  Bons  Enfants,  but  there  is  no  Galerie  des  Bons 
Enfants  in  Paris  to-day.  There  is  no  Rue  de  St. 
Pierre  and  no  Pont  aux  Choux.  Rue  de  la  Colombiere 
was  doubtless  Rue  du  Colombier,  now  Rue  Jacob. 

His  plays  having  brought  him  some  ready  money, 
he  took  a  cottage  at  Versailles,  for  which  he  paid  the 
modest  sum  of  ten  pounds  for  nine  months.  During 
this  period  he  kept  his  rooms  in  the  Palais-Royal  as  an 
office.  His  next  and  final  address  in  Paris  was  89  Rue 
Richelieu.  In  1824  Peter  Irving,  brother  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  lived  in  Payne's  quarters  in  this  street.    In 
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October  of  the  same  year,  Washington  Irving  took  up 
his  abode  in  this  flat  and  spent  the  winter  there.  Three 
years  and  a  half  before,  Payne  had  introduced  Irving 
to  the  famous  French  tragedian,  Joseph  Talma. 
Irving's  many  letters  from  Bordeaux  and  Madrid  were 
addressed  to  : 

Monsieur  J.  H.  Payne, 

Rue  Richelieu  89, 
a  Paris. 

Covent  Garden  having  bought  his  play  Richelieu, 
in  a  letter  to  John  Fawcett,  an  actor  at  that  theatre, 
Payne  perpetrated  this  pun  upon  his  beloved  street 
the  Rue  Richelieu  :  "  By  the  bye,  you  hint  that  the 
theatre  rues  it  on  account  of  the  money  they  paid  for 
the  purchase." 

Though  always  short  of  money,  he  paid  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  month  to  a  dog  fancier  near 
the  Pont-Neuf  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  his  dog. 
This  called  forth  a  friendly  remonstrance  from  Irving, 
who  reminded  him  that  such  a  sum  would  support  a 
Christian  soul  and  was  more  than  the  dog  was  worth. 

During  all  this  time  Payne,  the  grandson  of  a  man 
who  did  his  book-keeping  in  Hebrew,  was  very  poor. 
His  sweetheart  Rosalie,  the  village  queen  of  East- 
hampton,  used  to  say  "  he  employed  more  intrigue  to 
conceal  his  poverty  than  all  the  diplomacy  used  in 
Washington."  To  a  request  for  money,  Charles 
Kemble  sent  him  the  reply  that  "  a  poorer  man  lives 
not  in  England  than  myself,"  because  "  I  have  four 
children  whose  education  drains  me  of  every  penny  I 
possess." 
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When  manager  of  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  in  London, 
Payne  was  so  poor  that  he  was  imprisoned  for 
debt,  and  he  remained  in  confinement  until  a  suc- 
cessful adaptation  of  a  French  play,  called  Therese, 
brought  him  enough  money  to  arrange  with  his 
creditors. 

During  all  these  dreary  years  of  exile  Washington 
Irving,  who  had  made  Payne's  acquaintance  in  New 
York,  was  his  friend,  literary  adviser  and  mentor.  We 
find  the  historian  entreating  the  poet  to  be  wisely 
economical  and  not  to  "  pay  for  empty  rooms  which 
you  do  not  occupy  and  to  feed  a  mouth  which  does 
nothing  but  chatter." 

In  1833  Mrs.  A.  Drake,  then  the  leading  tragic 
actress  of  America,  made  a  trip  to  Europe.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  White,  the  former  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  Florida.  Payne  gave  Mrs. 
Drake  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Daniel  O'Connell, 
the  Irish  statesman,  in  which  he  wrote  :  "  You  may 
wonder  a  little  that  a  part  of  the  world  so  recently  a 
wilderness  should  produce  such  poor  specimens  of 
savageness  and  unrefinement." 

For  many  years  Payne  wrote  regularly  to  and  of  his 
sweetheart,  Rosalie.  At  first  he  used  to  refer  to  her 
as  his  child  Dulcinea.  Later  he  referred  to  her  as 
Mamma  and  Mrs.  His  letters  to  her  filled  several 
boxes. 

Rosalie  was  not  Payne's  only  love.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-four  he  fell  in  love  with  the  widow  of  the 
poet,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  This  love  story  has  been 
reconstructed  from  some  old  papers  of  Payne's  and 
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told  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Francis  Gribble.^  It 
appears  that  Payne  and  Mary  Shelley  became  ac- 
quainted in  Paris,  at  the  Hotel  Nelson,  a  hostelry 
which  no  longer  exists.  This  was  in  1823.  It  was  a 
three-cornered  love  affair,  the  characters  of  which  were 
Mary  Shelley,  John  Howard  Payne  and  Washington 
Irving.  Payne  was  used  by  the  widow  for  the  double 
purpose  of  keeping  her  supplied  with  theatre  tickets 
and  for  reaching  Irving.  Invariably  he  honoured  her 
requests,  and  these  were  so  frequent  that  it  was  obvious 
that  one  of  the  passions  of  her  life  was  to  go  to 
theatrical  performances  without  paying.  She  used  to 
have  as  many  as  six  tickets  for  a  single  performance. 
Invariably  he  offered  his  company,  which  was  not 
always  accepted.  At  first,  the  widow's  treatment  of  the 
wooer  was  formal — if  not  cold.  She  used  to  address 
him  as  "  My  dear  Sir,"  which,  however,  warmed  up 
into  "  My  dear  Payne,"  after  an  abundant  supply  of 
theatre  tickets.  Payne  also  lent  her  books  and  on  one 
occasion,  pleading  like  Cicero  for  his  own  house,  he 
defended  his  countrymen  in  this  way  : 

"  Americans,  having  no  privileged  class  to  keep  them 
in  mind  of  high  manners,  become  habitually  careless  and 
abrupt.  .  .  .  We  have  refined  feelings  .  .  .  and  these  are 
no  bad  substitutes  after  all." 

He  was  falling  in  love  fast,  for  he  wrote  : 

"  May  I  not  then  praise  you  and  like  you,  and  more, 
much  more  than  like  you,  without  a  box  on  the  ear,  or 
frowns,  or  wonder  that  I  should  presume  to  do  so,  or  be  so 
impertinent  as  to  tell  you  I  did  ?  " 

^  See  Mary  Shelley's  Suitors,  in  The  Fortnightly  Reviezv  for  October, 
1911. 
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That  he  had  actually  fallen  in  love  is  clear  from  the 
following  : 

"  You  are  perpetually  in  my  presence,  and  if  I  close  my 
eyes  you  are  still  there,  and  if  I  cross  my  arms  over  them 
and  try  to  wave  you  away,  still  you  will  not  be  gone." 

Payne,  having  discovered  that  Mrs.  Shelley  used  him 
"  as  her  stalking  horse  in  the  pursuit  of  Washington 
Irving,"  cooled  off,  although  even  then  he  pleaded 
with  his  friend  to  excuse  her  advances.  Irving  was 
unresponsive  to  the  widow's  charms ;  and  Payne, 
having  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  friend,  did  not  renew 
his  wooing. 

Pajnie  returned  to  America  in  1835,  and  seven  years 
later  President  Tyler  appointed  him  Consul  to  Tunis. 
To  him  the  Bey  of  Tunis  exclaimed  :  "  America  ! 
America  !  Where  is  it  ?  I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
country."  Recalled  in  1845,  he  was  reinstated  in  185 1, 
the  year  before  his  death. 

Far  away  from  his  native  land,  homeless,  alone  and 
unhappy,  Payne  died  on  April  ist,  1852.  According 
to  tradition,  Payne  spent  his  summer  in  a  villa  amongst 
the  olive  gardens  outside  the  city  walls,  but  he  breathed 
his  last  in  the  American  Consulate,  a  Moorish  building 
separated  from  the  British  Residency  by  a  narrow  lane. 
His  resting-place  for  almost  thirty-one  years  was  the 
European  graveyard  within  the  walls.  His  grave 
was  one  of  many  among  those  foreign  consuls  who  died 
at  their  post  of  duty.  Over  it  was  a  plain,  grey 
marble  slab,  resting  on  a  massive  foundation  and  over- 
hung by  a  great  pepper  tree,  the  long,  graceful  branches 
of  which  reminded  one  of  the  weeping  willow.     This 
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slab,  on  which  the  American  Eagle  was  conspicuous, 
had  been  sent  out  from  America.  The  inscription  on 
the  tomb  read  as  follows  : 

"JOHN   HOWARD   PAYNE 

Twice  Consul  of  the  United  States, 

Died  April  i,  1852 

Born  at  Boston,  June  8,  1792 

"  Sure  when  thy  gentle  spirit  fled 
To  realms  beyond  the  azure  dome, 
With  arms  outstretched  God's  angel  said, 
Welcome  to  Heaven's  Home  Sweet  Home." 

In  the  early  part  of  1883  it  was  decided  that  his 
remains  should  be  removed  to  America,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States  the  British  Consul-General,  Mr.  Thomas  Fel- 
lowes  Reade,  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe's  lieutenant  at  St.  Helena,  undertook  to  super- 
intend the  exhumation.  An  American  ship-of-war 
arrived  at  Goletta  with  a  handsome  "  casket  "  of 
unusual  size  and  weight,  in  which  an  inner  coffin  con- 
taining the  remains  was  to  be  placed.  A  full  account 
of  the  proceedings  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  Tunis  Past  and  Present,  the  earliest  work  of  Mr. 
A.  M.  Broadley,  now  weU  known  as  the  author  of 
Doctor  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Napoleon  in 
Caricature.  After  the  great  slab,  which  broke  in  two, 
had  been  removed  only  a  few  fragments  of  bones,  a 
handful  of  dust  and  about  a  dozen  gilt  buttons  bearing 
the  American  Eagle  were  discovered.  Payne  had  been 
buried  in  the  official  uniform  of  the  post  in  which  he  had 
performed  such  good  work,  but  the  climate  had  done 
its  work,  and  the  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  " 
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had  "  returned  to  his  dust."  The  contents  of  the 
grave  were  reverently  placed  in  the  inner  coffin,  and 
the  official  seals  of  the  British  Consul-General  were 
placed  on  the  ponderous  casket  of  walnut  wood,  which 
was  removed  to  the  Anglican  Church,  whilst  a  few  bars 
of  Payne's  immortal  song  were  played  on  the  organ. 
On  the  following  day,  while  the  heavy  pall-covered 
coffin  was  being  hoisted  on  board  the  vessel  which 
was  to  convey  it  to  America,  a  rope  gave  way,  in 
consequence  of  which  Mr.  Reade,  while  directing  the 
proceedings,  received  a  violent  blow  in  the  chest. 
The  accident  ultimately  cost  Mr.  Reade  his  life,  for 
it  set  up  an  internal  complaint  which  shortly  after 
proved  fatal.  The  casket  was  finally  interred  at 
Washington,  in  the  presence  of  100,000  persons,  most 
of  whom  joined  in  the  singing  of  the  hymn  played  at 
Tunis.  It  was  thus  that  John  Howard  Payne  found  a 
last  resting-place  in  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 


JAMES    MCNEILL   WHISTLER 
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CHAPTER    XVII 

JAMES    MCNEILL   WHISTLER 

The  first  time  I  met  James  McNeill  Whistler  was  at 
his  studio  in  the  Rue  Notre-Dame-des-Champs.  I 
mounted  several  flights  of  stairs ;  and  in  response 
to  the  bell  the  Master,  palette  and  brush  in  hand, 
came  to  the  door.  It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  a  beautiful  autumnal  day.  "  Is  this  an  interview 
I  see  before  me  ?  "  said  the  artist.  "  Yes,"  I  replied, 
"  that  is  precisely  the  object  of  my  visit."  Looking 
up  almost  affectionately  at  the  rays  of  sun  as  they 
streamed  in  through  the  windows  in  all  their  golden 
glory,  he  remarked  :  "  Ah,  you  don't  know  what  this 
light  means  to  me.  Will  you  come  back  after  sunset, 
or,  better  still,  come  to  my  house  ?  " 

Though  he  seemed  a  mere  boy.  Whistler  was  then 
an  old  man  ;  for  he  was  born  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
on  July  loth,  1834.  His  father  was  Major  George 
Washington  Whistler,  an  engineer,  and  his  mother 
Anna  Mathilda  McNeill  of  Wilmington.  At  nine  he 
was  taken  to  Russia,  where  his  father  was  building 
a  railroad  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  at 
fourteen  he  entered  the  Military  Academy  of  West 
Point.  It  is  probable  that  Whistler  was  sent  to  West 
Point,  because  his  father  and  grandfather  were  military 
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men.  A  fighting  spirit  he  certainly  had,  such  as  is 
necessary  for  the  killing  of  stupidities,  but  not  of  the 
coarse  kind  that  is  employed  in  the  killing  of  men. 

For  some  time  young  Whistler  was  employed  as 
a  draughtsman  in  the  office  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  at  Washington.  For  this  or  any  such  routine 
work  he  was  hopelessly  unfit.  He  who  wrote  "  Industry 
may  be  the  endowment  of  a  duffer  "  and  "  Work 
must  excuse  itself  by  its  quality  "  could  not  be  expected 
to  make  a  good  desk-man. 

In  1855  Whistler  settled  in  Paris,  and  to  this  city 
he  came  for  long  periods  until  the  end.  He  entered 
the  studio  of  Gleyre,  an  historical  painter,  with 
whom  he  remained  two  years.  He  came  in  contact 
with  Degas,  Fantin-Latour,  and  other  exponents  of 
impressionism  and  naturalism.  George  du  Maurier 
of  Punch  and  Trilby  fame  was  one  of  his  fellow-students. 
The  French  set  of  etchings  was  done  here  and  published 
in  1858.  To  this  set  belonged  the  Vieille  aux  Loques 
and  the  Marchande  de  Moutarde.  In  Paris  the  painter 
Fantin-Latour,  a  gentle  visionary,  became  Whistler's 
favourite  counsellor  and  companion.  How  far  he  was 
influenced  by  the  great  Spanish  master  Velazquez 
has  often  been  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the  artistic 
circles  of  Paris. 

The  White  Girl  ^  was  begun  in  a  studio,  which 
Whistler  took  in  the  Boulevard  de  Batignolles  in 
1861-62.  He  sent  it  to  the  Academy  of  1862,  where  it 
was  rejected.    The  same  year  it  was  exhibited  in  the 

^  For  a  most  comprehensive  account  of  this  picture  see  the  Life  of 
fames  McNeill  Whistler,  by  E.  R,  and  J.  Pennell,  Vol.  I,  pages  88-103. 
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Berners  Street  Gallery.  Here,  according  to  Whistler 
himself,  it  enjoyed  a  succes  d' execration.  He  selected 
it  for  the  Salon  of  1863.  It  was  refused  and  then  was 
sent  to  the  Salon  des  Refuses,  which  Napoleon  III  had 
instituted  in  order  to  stop  the  uproar  caused  by  the 
official  Salon  having  rejected  some  very  strong  work. 
The  White  Girl  became  the  attraction  of  the  Salon 
des  Refuses.  Artistic  Paris  talked  about  it,  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  prestige  of  the 
Salon  had  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  judgment 
of  the  jury  in  refusing  the  White  Girl. 

By  nature  one  of  the  gentlest  of  men,  he  had  to 
fight  his  way  through  life.  His  controversies,  with  the 
exception  of  that  with  Sir  William  Eden,  are  published 
in  a  volume  called  the  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies. 
His  dispute  with  John  Ruskin,  in  which  the  courts 
gave  him  one  farthing  damages,  is  historic.  Two 
passages  will  live  for  ever.  The  first  is  the  climax 
of  Ruskin's  attack  ;  the  second  is  a  reply  of  Whistler 
during  the  trial.  The  former  reads :  "  For  Mr. 
Whistler's  own  sake,  no  less  than  for  the  protection 
of  the  purchaser.  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  ought  not  to  have 
admitted  works  into  the  gallery  in  which  the  ill- 
educated  conceit  of  the  artist  so  nearly  approached 
wilful  imposture.  I  have  seen  and  heard  much  of 
Cockney  impudence  before  now,  but  never  expected 
to  hear  a  coxcomb  ask  two  hundred  guineas  for 
flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public's  face."  The 
latter  is  Whistler's  reply  to  the  cross-examining 
Attorney-General — Sir  John  Holker — who  said  :  "  Oh, 
two  days.     The  labour  of  two  days,  then,  is  that  for 
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which  you  ask  two  hundred  guineas  ?  "  "  No,  I  ask  it 
for  the  knowledge  of  a  lifetime." 

The  other  controversies  of  Whistler  were  ephemeral. 
In  Paris  he  engaged  in  three.  One  was  with  the  editor 
of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  who  wished  to  reproduce 
one  of  the  Master's  pictures.  Whistler  asked  sixty 
guineas ;  the  editor  replied  that  he  published  repro- 
ductions of  Jacquemart,  Gaillard,  Seymour  Haden,  etc., 
and  intimated  that  they  were  sufficiently  paid  by  the 
fact  of  publication.  Whistler  wrote  a  scorching  letter, 
saying  he  was  too  poor  to  appear  in  the  journal 
mentioned,  and  he  was  therefore  condemned  to  remain 
unknown  for  ever,  as  he  would  never  be  discovered 
by  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts. 

Whistler's  second  Paris  controversy  was  with 
General  Rush  B.  Hawkins,  who  had  charge  of  the 
American  Art  Department  of  the  Exhibition  of  1889. 
He  was  sent  a  rude  note,  which  read  :  "  Ten  of  your 
exhibits  have  not  received  the  approval  of  the  jury. 
Will  you  kindly  remove  them  ?  "  This  was  too  much. 
He  removed  all  and  sent  a  selection  of  them  to  the 
British  section,  and  pointed  out  that  a  cavalry  officer 
aided  by  a  jury,  one  of  whom  had  never  before  seen 
an  etching,  was  hardly  competent  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  his  collection.  Mr.  John  M.  Cauldwell,  the 
American  Commissioner  for  the  Department  of  Art 
in  the  Exhibition  of  1900,  wrote  to  Whistler,  asking 
him  to  call  on  a  certain  day  "  at  4.30  sharp."  Whistler 
replied  that  he  regretted  his  inability  to  meet  Mr. 
Cauldwell,  as  he  had  never  been  anywhere  "at  4.30 
sharp." 
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Whistler's  last  quarrel  in  Paris  was  with  Sir  William 
Eden.  It  was  about  a  portrait  of  Lady  Eden,  which 
he  had  agreed  to  paint.  A  full  account  of  this  dis- 
agreement is  given  in  a  book  entitled  the  Baronet  and 
the  Butterfly,  which  the  Master  published  at  Paris 
in  1899.  For  a  sketch  in  water-colour  he  said  he 
would  charge  from  loo  to  150  guineas — he  really 
produced  a  beautiful  oil  painting.  Eden  sent  him 
a  "  valentine  "  of  one  hundred  guineas  ;  for  it  was  paid 
on  St.  Valentine's  Day.  The  author  of  the  Author- 
ized Life^  writes  :  "  Whistler  felt  that  it  should 
have  been  left  to  him,  the  artist,  to  decide.  He 
refused  to  give  up  the  picture  and  he  returned 
the  money  only  when  legal  proceedings  were  taken 
by  the  Baronet."  Whistler  blotted  out  of  the  portrait 
the  head  of  Lady  Eden  before  the  trial  came  on. 
It  was  George  Moore,  the  novelist,  who  introduced 
Sir  William  Eden  to  Whistler,  and,  after  the  trial, 
the  painter  wrote  Moore  a  scathing  letter.  The  latter 
replied  by  twitting  Whistler  about  his  age  ;  this  made 
him  furious  and  he  challenged  Moore.  His  seconds 
were  Viele-Griffin,  the  American  poet,  who  is  head 
of  the  French  Symbolist  School,  and  Octave  Mirbeau, 
the  author  of  the  Diary  of  a  Chambermaid.  Moore, 
however,  did  not  accept  the  challenge;  it  was 
not  lack  of  courage,  but  he  thought  as  Dr. 
Franklin  did  about  duelling.  One  evening  the 
doctor  said  to  a  Frenchman  :  "  You  stink."  The 
latter  waxed  furious  and  replied  :  "  You  have  insulted 

^  See  the  Life  of  James  McNeill  Whistler,  by  E.  B.  and  J,  Pennell, 
Vol.  II,  page  164. 
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me  and  you  must  fight."  Franklin  rejoined  :  "  No, 
because  if  you  killed  me  you  would  still  stink,  and, 
if  I  kiUed  you,  you  would  stink  worse  than  ever." 

In  Trilby  George  du  Maurier  gave  an  unpleasant 
sketch  of  Whistler  under  the  name  of  Joe  Sibley. 
The  novelist  painted  the  artist  as  vain  and  eccentric, 
the  first  to  run  away  in  a  studio  fight,  one  whose  bark 
was  worse  than  his  bite,  and  who  was  better  with  his 
tongue  than  with  his  fists.  Whistler  called  the 
publishers'  attention  to  the  offence,  and  the  Harpers 
changed  the  name  of  Sibley  to  Anthony,  suppressed 
the  number,  withdrew  the  passage  and  apologized. 
Whereupon  Whistler  cabled :  "  Compliments  and 
complete  approval  of  author's  new  and  obscure  friend. 
Bald  Anthony."  This  was  really  the  last  fight  of  his 
stormy  life.  And  when  his  friends  gave  a  dinner  in 
his  honour  in  London,  Whistler  explained  the  secret 
of  his  combative  attitude,  by  comparing  himself  with 
the  traveller  in  the  fable  who  wrapped  his  cloak  all 
the  more  closely  about  him  as  the  storm  raged  more 
furiously. 

In  1898  an  Academy  of  painting  was  opened  in  the 
Passage  Stanislas,  directly  opposite  the  studio  of 
Carolus  Duran.  The  authors  of  the  Authorized  Life 
of  Whistler  write  :  ^  "  The  Passage  Stanislas  is  a  small 
street  running  off  the  Rue  Notre-Dame-des-Champs 
in  which  some  very  well-known  artists  have,  or  have 
had,  their  studios.  No.  6  was  a  house  with  two  stories 
and  a  courtyard  or  garden  at  the  back  which  was 
afterwards  covered  with  glass.     Over  the  front  door 

^  Vol.  II,  page  229. 
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we  are  told  the  sign  Academic  Whistler  did  appear — 
but  only  for  a  short  time."  The  school  became  known 
as  the  Academy  of  Madame  Carmen  Rossi,  who  had 
been  Whistler's  model.  Whistler  charged  nothing  for 
his  services,  came  when  he  pleased ;  and  had  the 
establishment  fitted  up  in  simple  artistic  fashion. 
He  would  not  take  students  for  the  sake  of  filling  up 
a  class.  To  the  monitor  of  the  Academy  he  gave 
this  instruction :  "  We  want  none  of  your  cow- 
punching  Americans  who  have  done  portraits  for 
two  bits^  over  there  and  think  they  can  come  here 
and  join  my  school !  They  are  certainly  undesirable 
and  are  not  wanted  here ;  and  there  are  others  who 
come  from  London  ;  they  are  no  credit  to  my  school. 
The  girls  are  much  stronger,  much  stronger  !  " 

Whistler  ignored  poor  work  altogether.  When  he 
condescended  to  criticize  a  picture,  it  was  sure  to  have 
some  merit.  He  maintained  that  the  picture  is 
practically  finished  on  the  palette.  Sometimes  he 
administered  a  rebuke  in  such  an  original  way  that  it 
was  never  forgotten,  and  its  influence  was  felt  for 
all  time.  One  day  an  English  student  was  smoking 
a  pipe  when  Whistler  entered  the  Academy.  "  You 
should  be  very  careful,"  observed  the  Master,  "  you 
know  you  might  get  interested  in  your  work  and  let 
your  pipe  go  out."  A  Scotch  student  succeeded  in 
getting  Whistler  to  examine  his  sketches ;  one  of 
them  was  of  an  old  peasant  woman  whose  face  was 
illuminated  by  a  huge  candle.    After  the  Master  had 

^  In  some  of  the  States  a  small  silver  coin  formerly  current,  generally 
worth  about  12J  cents. 
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examined  all  of  the  sketches  carefully,  he  remarked  : 
"  How  beautifully  you've  painted  the  candle.  Good 
morning,  gentlemen." 

The  Master  rarely  met  his  match,  although  he  did 
so  once  in  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  the  famous  throat 
specialist.  He  called  in  Sir  Morell  to  treat  a  French 
poodle  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  The  renowned 
physician  was  not  too  pleased  at  being  invited  to 
diagnose  the  illness  of  a  dog.  But  he  kept  his  peace, 
prescribed,  pocketed  his  fee,  and  drove  away.  Next 
day  he  sent  an  urgent  message  to  Wliistler,  asking  him 
to  call  quickly.  On  his  arrival  Sir  Morell  said  without 
a  smile  :  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Whistler  ?  I  wanted 
to  see  you  about  having  my  front  door  painted." 

A  very  dirty  specimen  of  the  London  newsboy 
approached  Whistler  one  day  to  sell  him  a  paper. 
"  How  old  are  you  ?  "  queried  the  great  man.  "  Seven, 
sir,"  replied  the  grimy  urchin.  "  Oh,  you  must  be 
more  than  that,"  remarked  Whistler.  "  No,  sir, 
I  ain't,"  rejoined  the  boy.  Then,  turning  to  a  friend 
who  was  with  him.  Whistler  said  :  "I  don't  think  he 
could  get  as  dirty  as  that  in  seven  years,  do  you  ?  " 

Picking  his  way  among  his  pupils,  now  and  then  he 
would  stop  and  say  :  "  Yes,  yes  " — "  I  see  you're 
beginning  to  understand  " — "  Rather  dirty,  you  know, 
dirty,  muddy  in  colour  " — "  You're  rather  small  in 
treatment  " — "  Broader,  bigger,  more  simple."  When 
a  young  American  painter  showed  the  Master  a  picture 
that  he  thought  of  sending  to  the  Salon,  Whistler  gave 
him  his  advice :  "  But  what's  the  good  of  that  ?  What 
good  will  that  do  you  ?     It's  hung  on  the  walls  and 
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forgotten ;  it's  much  better  to  work  for  yourself  and 
not  for  the  Salon." 

Whistler  once  remained  away  for  a  month  and  the 
Academy  had  to  be  closed. 

To  Mr.  H.  Villiers  Barnett,  editor  of  the  Continental 
Weekly,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  Whistleriana  : 

"  In  the  '  Eighties  '  the  Friday  evening  at-homes 
of  the  Forbes  Robertsons,  at  their  house  near  Bedford 
Square,  were  among  the  most  interesting  in  London. 
Many  celebrities — literary,  artistic,  theatrical  and 
musical — made  a  point  of  dropping  in  and,  not  seldom, 
of  staying  late ;  and  the  studio — for  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson  was  then  a  portrait-painter  as  well  as  an 
actor — was  often  crowded  with  well-known  people. 
On  one  particularly  crowded  occasion  I  found  myself 
standing  just  beside  Whistler  and  Oscar  Wilde,  who 
were  shoulder  to  shoulder,  though  conversing  with 
different  people,  when  Whistler  fired  off  one  of  his 
killing  epigrams.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  recall 
that  particular  witticism,  but  I  have  never  forgotten 
that  which  followed  :  the  comet's  tail !  When  the 
burst  of  laughter  had  subsided,  Wilde  turned  to 
Whistler  and  said  :  '  O,  Jimmy,  I  wish  I  had  said 
that ! '  Quick  as  lightning,  but  with  a  bland  smile, 
as  of  an  archangel  that  assuages  grief.  Whistler 
replied  :  '  Never  mind,  dear  Oscar — you  will !  ' 
Wilde  took  the  thrust  with  characteristic  aplomb,  and 
joined  in  the  laugh  at  his  own  expense ;  but  the  hit 
was  too  palpable  and  for  once  he  was  speechless. 

"  Some  years  later  I  had  a  little  encounter  of  my 
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own  with  the  Master.  It  was  at  the  Press  View  of  an 
exhibition  at  the  Dowdeswell  Gallery  of  a  collection 
of  his  wonderful  pastels — miracles  of  colour  in  Venetian 
sunsets,  and  exquisite  little  studies  of  the  nude.  In 
both  sections  those  drawings  were  as  remarkable 
for  their  poetry  as  for  their  astounding  technical 
skill.  Never  has  the  innate  brilliancy  of  pastel,  in  the 
full  force  of  the  pigment,  been  so  brilliantly  turned  to 
account  as  in  those  sunsets  at  Venice  ;  and  never 
has  its  not  less  innate  delicacy  been  so  magically 
handled  as  in  those  studies  of  the  nude,  or  partially 
nude  model.  The  latter  were  not  less  than  miraculous  : 
outlines  indicated  in  dark  grey  or  some  other  low 
neutral  tint,  with  the  point,  on  brown  paper  ;  the  high- 
lights of  the  flesh  exquisitely  laid  in  with  a  perfectly 
chosen  flesh-tint  so  that  the  brown  tone  of  the  paper 
itself  supplied  the  shadows ;  and  the  drapery — 
where  there  was  drapery — touched  in  with  daintiest 
hints  of  lilac,  or  other  delicate  radiances.  The  outlines 
had  all  the  unanalysable  charm  of  the  best  of  Whistler's 
lithographs  ;  and  the  flesh-lights  and  half-lights  were 
so  ravishingly  executed  as  to  seem  verily  to  have  been 
gently  breathed  on  to  the  paper  rather  than  touched 
on  by  any  hand.  Anyone  who  has  ever  handled 
pastels  knows  that  such  exquisite  finesse  can  only 
have  been  achieved  through  prolonged  as  well  as 
consummate  practice. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  Press  View.  Most  of  the 
critics,  apparently,  did  not  consider  the  show  worthy 
of  much  attention.  They  buzzed  round  the  Exhibition 
in  listless  haste  and  left  swiftly  like  bees  that  had 
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strayed  by  misfortune  into  a  garden  of  honeyless 
flowers.  In  a  very  little  while  I  was  the  sole  journalist 
left  out  of  a  couple  of  score  or  so.  Continuing  my 
lonely  studies  and  delights,  I  was  examining  one  of 
those  masterpieces  of  sketching  when  suddenly  my 
arm  was  touched  by  Whistler  himself,  who  said  with 
great  solemnity  :  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  do  you 
represent  a  religious  journal  ?  '  For  the  instant  I 
felt  nonplussed,  but  detecting  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes 
I  said  :  '  No,  no  ;  not  at  all ;  mine  is  an  out-and-out 
sporting  paper  !  '  (If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault  it 
was  the  Magazine  of  Art!)  *  Ah,'  said  Whistler, 
'  that  accounts  for  it.'  '  Accounts  for  what  ?  '  I 
inquired.  *  Well,  you  see,  I  have  been  watching  you 
gentlemen  of  the  Press  '  (I  shall  never  forget  the 
exquisite  sneer  with  which  he  enunciated  the  old 
phrase)  '  all  the  morning ;  you  are  the  only  one  of 
the  whole  lot  who  seems  to  find  anything  here  worth 
looking  at ;  and  you  have  been  taking  such  very 
serious  interest  that  I  was  certain  you  must  represent 
some  Church  paper.'  '  Mr.  Whistler,'  I  said,  '  make 
your  mind  easy.  There  is  nothing  ecclesiastical  about 
me  nor  about  the  publication  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent ;  but  all  the  same,  for  you  this  is  the  Day 
of  Judgment ! '  He  looked  at  me  for  a  second  with  a 
keen,  questioning,  half-puzzled,  wholly  supercilious 
stare ;  then  with  a  curt  '  I  wish  you  good  morning ' 
turned  away. 

"Even  in  his  latter  years,  when,  perhaps,  experience 
had  taught  him  the  wisdom  of  not  being  too  eccentric, 
Whistler  indulged  in  certain  peculiarities  of  dress. 
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The  last  time  I  ever  saw  him  (he  was  entering  the  Caf6 
Royal  in  Regent  Street  with  a  lady)  he  had  on  a 
perfectly  killing  tall  silk  hat :  ultra-tall,  ultra-French, 
with  a  peculiar  flat  brim,  which,  had  it  been  daylight 
instead  of  a  dark  winter's  evening,  would  have  sufficed 
to  attract  a  mocking  mob  of  astonished  cockneys. 
But  in  his  earlier  London  days  he  used  verily  to  court 
disaster.  R.  A.  M.  ('  Bob  ')  Stevenson,  cousin  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  told  me  an  amusing  instance 
of  this  audacious  weakness.  Before  he  took  to  the 
pen  and  became  a  critic  of  music  and  painting,  '  Bob  ' 
— in  whom  the  sweetest  of  natures  was  conjoined 
with  an  intellect  as  keen  as  it  was  supple,  simple  and 
daring  :  he  was  really  a  philosopher — *  Bob  '  had  been 
a  painter,  and  had  a  studio  in  Chelsea  at  the  very 
time  that  Whistler  (whom  he  had  known  in  Paris) 
set  up  in  what  then  pretended  to  be  the  only 
intellectual  suburb  of  London. 

"  One  fine  day,  Stevenson  was  working  away  at  a 
canvas  reminiscent  of  his  sojourn  at  Barbizon  or, 
perhaps,  of  that  now  classic  pilgrimage  which  '  R.  L.  S. ' 
described  in  With  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes — for  the 
two  were  companions  on  that  delightful  journey — 
when  suddenly  he  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  ringing 
of  the  studio-bell,  mingled  with  the  hoarse  and  urgent 
clamours  of  a  crowd.  Flinging  down  his  palette  and 
rushing  to  the  door  he  discovered  Whistler,  who 
literally  fell  on  his  neck,  crying :  '  For  God's  sake, 
Stevenson,  save  me  from  these  howling  brutes !  ' 
Bob  promptly  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  a  jeering 
London  mob  and  turned  (I  can  see  his  smile  !)  to  look 
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at  his  visitor,  who  had  collapsed  into  a  chair,  mopping 
perspiration  from  his  brow  with  a  lemon-coloured 
handkerchief.  One  glance  was  enough.  Poor  Whistler 
was  garbed  in  the  height  of  Whistlerian  fashion  ! 
He  was  a  S3miphony  in  black,  lilac  and  lemon  colour. 
His  hat  was  a  monumental  truncated  cone,  of  super- 
superlative  glossiness,  with  a  brim  as  flat  as  a  pancake. 
His  frock-coat — as  black  and  glossy  as  his  hat — had 
a  magnificent  but  wholly  unfashionable  '  flare  '  to  its 
skirts  ;  his  trousers  were  of  an  unheard-of  lilac-grey, 
and  '  peg-tops  '  at  that ;  his  waistcoat  was  pale  lemon- 
coloured  with  black  buttons ;  the  famous  thick- 
rimmed  monocle  was  attached  to  a  broad  lilac-tinted 
silk  ribbon  ;  the  shoes  were  of  patent  leather,  very 
long  and  elegant  and  pointed  ;  and  the  finishing  touch 
was  an  ebony  cane  adorned  with  a  yellow-butterfly 
silk  bow  with  streamers  !  Such  was  the  costume  in 
which  the  Master  had  chosen  to  stroll  along  the  King's 
Road  on  the  afternoon  of  a  Bank  Holiday  !  After  a 
while,  the  mob,  balked  of  its  prey,  dispersed ;  and 
the  two  painters  talked  art  till  dusk,  when  the  Master 
went  safely  home  in  a  hansom,  a  sadder  and  perchance 
a  wiser  man. 

"  But  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  I  ever 
heard  of  Whistler  was  told  to  me  by  the  late  Edwin 
Ellis,  the  landscape  and  sea  painter.  Ellis  was  on  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  of  which 
Whistler  for  a  time  was  President.  How  so  utterly 
un-British  a  painter  as  Whistler  came  to  be  the  head 
and  front  of  so  utterly  British  an  institution  is  a 
singular  story,  of  which  the  full  details  perhaps  will 
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never  be  known.  But  he  became  President  of  it, 
completely  revolutionized  it,  imposed  upon  it  his  most 
advanced  theories  and  practices,  and  in  next  to  no 
time  reduced  it  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  !  After 
Whistler  and  his  policy  had  had  a  full  trial,  there  was 
a  crisis,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Council  held  a  meeting 
to  decide  what  should  be  done.  After  the  meeting 
Ellis,  who  was  a  great  artist — one  of  the  finest  colourists 
and  poets  the  English  School  of  Painting  has  pro- 
duced, and  one  of  Whistler's  most  sincere  admirers — 
went  up  to  Whistler  and  said  :  '  Look  here,  Jimmy  ; 
you  know  how  greatly  I  admire  your  work,  how 
thoroughly  I  recognize  that  you  are  an  artist.  But  I 
must  tell  you  that  you  don't  seem  to  understand 
this  Society  at  all.  This  Society  of  British  Artists 
is  an  old-fashioned,  comfortable,  useful  four-wheeled 
cab.  But  you  cannot  make  a  four-wheeler  go  with  a 
Butterfly  in  the  shafts.  To  make  a  four-wheeler  go, 
you  want  a  horse  :  a  good,  honest  roadster,  warranted 
sound  in  wind  and  limb,  and  free  from  vice.*  Where- 
upon Whistler  said  :  '  Ellis,  come  with  me,'  and  led  the 
way  to  the  entrance  staircase  of  the  Society's  galleries. 
On  the  wall  of  that  staircase  hung  a  collection  of 
Whistler's  etchings.  Whistler,  with  Ellis  at  his  heels, 
went  down  the  stairs  till  they  arrived  opposite  one  of 
the  Master's  cleverest  etchings,  representing  Buffalo 
Bill  on  a  ferocious  buck- jumper.  '  See  that  ?  '  said 
Whistler,  pointing  to  this  proof  of  the  Wild  Westerner 
mastering  the  most  vicious  conceivable  steed.  '  Ah  ! ' 
said  Ellis,  *  so  you  mean  to  ride  us  ?  '  For  answer 
Whistler  merely  nodded  his  head  in  his  most  cynical 
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and  provoking  manner.  '  Then  ' — said  Ellis — '  we'll 
break  your  .  .  .  neck  !  '  And,  metaphorically  speaking, 
to  a  great  extent  they  did  ;  for  it  was  not  long  before 
Whistler  was  out  of  the  Presidency,  whereby  he  not 
only  lost  a  Knighthood  but  had  to  bear  the  undoubted 
loss  of  reputation  which  resulted  from  his  failure  in 
Suffolk  Street." 

In  1892  Whistler  settled  in  the  Rue  du  Bac.  The 
house  still  stands — No.  no.  It  is  at  the  end  of  the  big 
stone-paved  courtyard,  standing  far  back  from  the 
quaint  yet  noisy  old  street.  The  Master  found  here 
the  quietness  of  the  country.  This  old  street  runs 
from  the  Tuileries,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  along 
by  the  great  emporium  known  as  the  Bon  Marche. 

A  crusty,  eccentric  lady  occupied  the  upper  storey 
of  Whistler's  house.  She  did  not  appreciate  the  honour 
of  living  in  the  same  house  as  the  famous  painter, 
and  persisted  in  sweeping  her  balcony  at  the  moment 
when  the  neatly  dressed  Whistler  would  be  passing 
out  for  his  walk,  wearing  a  Puck-shaped  and  highly 
polished  silk  hat.  He  used  to  send  his  servant  up  with 
the  hat  and  a  polite  request  to  remove  her  own  dust 
from  it.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  the  lady 
invariably  did  so. 

Whistler  was  not  allowed  by  his  landlord  to  have 
models  in  the  house,  but  this  clause  in  his  lease  was 
frequently  ignored.  Children  often  came  and  posed 
for  him.  One  day  they  ran  out  into  the  garden  and 
played  boisterously  in  all  their  innocent  nakedness ; 
the  other  tenant  pretended  to  be  shocked  and  com- 
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plained  to  the  landlord,  who  brought  an  action  against 
the  painter.  The  ever-ready  Whistler  explained  that 
they  were  not  models  at  all,  but  only  children  counting 
their  linen  for  the  laundry. 

Sometimes,  when  he  could  not  sleep  and  when  he 
had  thought  out  a  brilliant  epigram  or  a  bright 
anecdote,  he  would  get  up  and  sallyforth  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  in  search  of  John  W.  Alexander  to 
tell  it  to  him.  Mr.  Alexander  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Pare  Monceau,  a  long  walk  from  the  Rue 
du  Bac,  but  distance  was  no  object  to  the  ever-youthful 
Whistler. 

Whistler's  white  lock  of  hair,^  which  he  trained  to 
stand  up  in  almost  spiral  shape,  was  a  source  of  con- 
tinual merriment.  He  amused  his  Paris  friends  by 
using  this  white  mesh  to  illustrate  the  dullness  of 
English  servants.  One  evening  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay's 
butler  whispered  to  his  master  :  "  There's  a  gent 
downstairs  says  he  has  come  to  dinner,  wot's  forgot 
his  necktie  and  stuck  a  feather  in  his  'air."  At  this 
period  Whistler  never  wore  a  necktie  when  in  evening 
dress  and  the  supposed  feather  was  his  famous  white 
lock.  This  lock  of  hair  got  him  into  trouble  on  another 
occasion  at  a  London  theatre  when  an  attendant, 
meaning  to  do  a  kindness,  said  :  "  Beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  but  there's  a  white  feather  in  your  hair  just  on  top." 

The  following  appreciation  of  Whistler  has  been 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lynch,  M.P.,  who  was 
the  artist's  next-door  neighbour  for  some  time  in  Paris  : 

'  The  white  lock  anecdotes  are  taken  from  Pennell's  Life  of  Whistler, 
Vol.  I,  page  211. 
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"  When  I  first -came  to  Paris  about  the  year  1892 
I  took  an  apartment  in  the  Rue  Notre-Dame-des- 
Champs.  At  that  time  the  Latin  Quarter  was  the 
haunt  of  artists  in  a  much  more  decided  sense  than  at 
present,  and  the  Rue  Notre-Dame-des-Champs  was 
one  that  seemed  to  have  retained  the  air  of  the  Paris 
of  other  days.  I  found  that  my  apartment  was 
directly  under  that  of  Whistler,  whom  I  frequently  saw. 
Although  a  great  admirer  of  his  work,  and  frequently 
meeting  him,  I  did  not  make  his  acquaintance  at  that 
time,  but  I  well  remember  his  appearance.  He  was 
always  very  neatly  dressed  and  with  his  regular 
features,  thick  black  moustache  pointed  at  the  ends, 
thick  hair  falling  down  in  waves  and  curls,  his  short 
stature  and  slender  build,  he  looked  like  some  miniature 
Velazquez  of  our  days,  one  would  have  said  instinc- 
tively, a  painter.  His  look  was  keen  and  direct, 
with  a  sudden  flash  as  he  looked  up,  which  seemed  as 
though  it  might  take  in  a  whole  scene  at  a  glance; 
he  was  always  very  quiet  in  his  manner,  and  there  was 
an  air  of  distinction  even  in  the  way  in  which  he 
asked  the  concierge  for  his  letters.  But  I  remember 
one  evening  when  Whistler  gave  a  great  party,  no 
doubt  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  artists,  but  the  feature 
of  the  evening  evidently  was  the  music,  one  lady  sang 
so  delightfully  that  some  of  us  who  were  not  invited 
came  out  of  our  rooms  the  better  to  listen,  and  Whistler 
looked  a  prince  as  he  bowed  his  delighted  guests 
out  in  the  open  after  midnight.  Much  later,  I  made 
Whistler's  acquaintance,  and  then  he  spoke  to  me  so 
freely  that  I  greatly  regretted  not  having  known  him 
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before.  His  little  books  and  his  quarrels  with  eminent 
persons,  from  Ruskin  downwards,  have  given  the 
impression  that  Whistler  was  rather  waspish,  but  I 
believe  the  sting  of  his  writings,  and  particularly 
of  his  caustic  epigrams,  was  less  due  to  any  malice 
than  to  the  artistic  desire  to  set  things  to  a  point  of 
exquisite  finish.  I  remember,  for  instance,  his  laughing 
very  much  at  Max  Beerbohm,  who,  relating  an  anecdote 
of  Whistler,  had  said  that  when  he  knocked  at  Whistler's 
door  the  painter  had  cried  out :  '  Faites-l'entr^e,' 
Whistler  was  much  amused  at  what  he  called  '  Max 
Beerbohm's  Limburger  French.'  Whistler,  of  course, 
said  :  '  Faites  le  entrer.'  On  one  occasion  when  I 
called  upon  him  at  his  studio  I  found  him  all  alone 
in  the  great  bare  room,  there  was  no  picture  visible, 
although  afterwards  he  showed  me  two  studies  standing 
on  the  floor  with  their  face  to  the  wall.  When  I  say. 
Whistler  was  all  alone,  that  expression  should  perhaps 
be  a  little  qualified,  he  was  not  without  company, 
which  indeed  he  was  enjoying  immensely.  A  huge 
gramophone  was  in  the  centre  of  the  room  and  it  was 
pouring  forth  in  raucous  and  creaking  notes  some 
Irish-American  song,  I  forget  exactly  which,  but 
something  after  the  style  of  the  '  Mick  that  threw  the 
Brick.'  Whistler  called  my  attention  to  the  beauties 
of  the  song,  and  as  the  music  continued,  executed 
a  pas  seul  before  the  instrument  in  an  ecstasy  of  enjoy- 
ment. He  told  me  some  stories  of  his  early  struggles, 
which  were  really  so  bitter  that  they  had  left  an  impres- 
sion all  his  life.  When  recognition  came  at  last,  it  was 
rather  too  late  to  recompense  him  for  all  his  struggles ; 
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and,  though  public  fame  may  have  dehghted  him, 
there  was  in  his  mind  always  an  under-current  of  con- 
tempt for  those  who  did  not  feel  art  in  the  same  sense 
as  he  did.  This  element  entered  into  his  celebrated 
quarrel  with  Sir  William  Eden.  To  the  general  public 
it  seemed  to  be  merely  a  question  of  the  price  of  a 
picture,  the  portrait  of  Lady  Eden,  but  really  this 
was  the  last  aspect  of  the  matter  which  Whistler 
regarded,  he  was  offended  in  his  artistic  susceptibilities. 
Sir  William  Eden  had  not  approached  him  in  an 
ordinary  way,  but  had  obtained  a  friendly  introduction 
to  him,  the  friendship  with  Whistler  meant  far  more 
than  with  most ;  he  was  sensitive  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  this  threw  an  air  of  reserve  over  a  tempera- 
ment which  was  naturally  expansive  and  prone  to 
affection.  Under  cover  of  friendship,  Sir  William, 
with  the  instincts  of  a  business  man,  tried  to  cut  down 
the  price  which  Whistler  had  asked  for  the  picture  ; 
the  difference  of  price  was  nothing  to  Whistler,  but 
suddenly  there  was  revealed  to  him  the  whole  character 
of  the  struggle  of  his  life  amidst  the  bourgeois  people 
whom  it  was  his  lot  to  endeavour  to  please.  Whistler 
retorted  after  his  style,  and,  although  the  subsequent 
proces  in  the  Courts  gave  him  vast  anxiety  and  trouble, 
yet  to  him  there  was  the  feeling  that  he  had  at  that  cost 
vindicated  the  dignity  of  his  art.  This,  however, 
added  to  the  bitterness  of  his  manner,  for  he  spoke 
not  only  of  Sir  William  with  contempt,  but  also  of  the 
whole  class  which  he  represented.  An  instance  of 
Whistler's  peculiar  susceptibilities  :  at  this  time  he 
wore  a  remarkable  tall  hat,  built  on  the  French  style 
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with  a  flat  border,  with  a  height  of  cyhnder  quite 
disproportioned  to  Whistler's  stature,  and  with  a 
band,  the  breadth  of  which  seemed  also  exaggerated. 
I  once  smiled  at  this  hat,  and  Whistler,  although  he 
knew  my  liking  for  him  as  well  as  admiration  of  his 
genius,  was  quite  hurt.  I  had  to  explain  the  matter 
away  as  best  I  could,  and  exert  myself  to  soothe  his 
wounded  feelings." 

Many  other  streets  besides  the  Rue  du  Bac  knew 
Whistler  for  brief  periods.  Often,  in  his  more 
youthful  days,  he  was  evicted  for  non-payment 
of  rent.  Eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent  was 
nothing  abnormal  in  the  life  of  the  art-student  or 
the  young  artist  of  those  days.  He  was  often  very 
poor,  not  only  as  a  student,  but  when  his  fame  as  an 
artist  was  known.  ^  People  speak  of  his  poverty 
having  been  so  pronounced  that  he  would  take  a 
hansom,  and  then  drive  round  to  find  somebody  to 
lend  him  half  a  crown  to  pay  for  it.  Sometimes  the 
fare  would  run  up  to  a  guinea  before  he  found  a  lender. 

Mr.  H.  Villiers  Barnett  has  given  me  the  following 
note  on  Whistler's  rules  of  art : 

"  Some  of  Whistler's  wittiest  sayings  have  been 
(rather  foolishly)  classed  as  Axioms,  or  Rules  of  Art. 
A  great  number,  if  not  the  majority  of  these  Sayings 
are  neither  Rules  nor  Axioms :  they  are  merely 
Remarks,  to  which  another  remark — that  famous 
one  of  Jack  Bunsby  in  Domhey  and  Son — must  be 

^  See  Authorized  Life. 
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pointedly  applied  :  '  The  hearings  of  this  observation 
lays  in  the  application  on  it.' 

"  The  real  meaning  of  scores  of  Whistler's  so-called 
axioms  depended  entirely  on  their  application  to  some 
picture,  some  student's  foolishness,  some  argument, 
assertion,  question  or  criticism  in  conversation ; 
but  as  the  context  is  missing  the  exact  intention, 
significance  and  scope  of  most  of  these  sayings  are 
blurred.  Moreover,  they  bristle  with  flat  contra- 
dictions ;  so  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  constitute 
as  treacherous  a  set  of  pit-falls  for  the  blind  student 
and  the  purblind  art-critic  as  was  ever  contrived 
by  a  wickedly  witty  intellect.  Whistler  was  seldom 
if  ever  really  serious  if  he  had  an  audience  ;  with  a 
listener  in  front  of  him  he  was  irresistibly  tempted  to 
let  off  crackers  of  paradox  rather  than  to  lay  down 
principles.  That  is  why  so  many  of  the  fondly  wor- 
shipped '  Axioms  '  are  but  conceits — quaint,  gay  or 
slashing  according  to  the  circumstances  which  inspired 
them  ;  and  though  they  are  often  suggestive  and  in 
general  amusing,  they  scarcely  constitute  that  guide 
to  painting,  that  New  Testament  for  Art  Students, 
which  ignorant  and  shallow  but  perfervid  idolaters 
have  so  absurdly  pretended  that  they  are. 

"  Of  the  contradictions  a  whole  chapter  might  be 
written  ;  it  would  not  be  short,  and  it  would  reveal 
a  vast  bog  of  confusion  delusively  illuminated  by  the 
fantastic  ignis  fatuus  of  Whistler's  wit  and  humour. 
But  out  of  the  scores  of  Sayings  two  deserve  a  note  in 
any  consideration  of  Whistler  and  his  work  :  the 
one  because  it  is  perhaps  the  wittiest  and  truest  thing 
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he  ever  said  concerning  Art ;  the  other  because  it 
sums  up  his  principles  and  practice  as  portrait-painter. 

"  The  first  is  :  'To  say  to  the  -painter  that  Nature  is 
to  be  taken  as  She  is,  is  to  say  to  the  player  that  he  may 
sit  on  the  piano.'  Never  was  the  difference  between 
Nature  and  Art  at  once  so  sharply  and  so  amusingly 
drawn.  Nature  is  to  the  painter  what  the  key-board 
is  to  the  pianist :  by  playing  on  it  properly  he  pro- 
duces lovely  line  (which  is  melody)  ;  and  lovely 
colour  (which  is  harmony)  ;  but  if,  instead  of  touching 
them  with  cunning  fingers,  he  should  sit  on  all  the 

keys  at  once !     Too  many  painters  '  sit  on  the 

piano  '  and  imagine  that  because  they  do  so  they  are 
artists. 

"  Whistler's  comparison  is  happy.  It  includes 
himself  !  He,  too,  sat  on  the  piano  at  times,  deliber- 
ately, of  malice  prepense,  to  startle  and  confound 
the  mob.  The  mob  was  thunderstruck ;  he  .  .  . 
grinned  !  Nevertheless  he  was  an  artist ;  and  probably 
none  knew  better  than  himself  that  his  clinching 
simile  covered  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  artistry,  from 
the  most  simple  to  the  most  complicated.  Just  as 
in  piano-music  there  is  the  vast  range  between,  say, 
the  Two-Part  Inventions  of  Bach  and  the  profound 
harmonies  of  Beethoven,  so  in  painting  there  is  just 
as  vast  a  range  between  the  simple  combinations  of 
Whistler  and  the  complex  glories  of  Titian  and  Turner. 
Whistler  could  not — at  any  rate  he  never  showed  that 
he  could — handle  the  complete  gamme  of  colour. 
As  compared  with  Gainsborough,  or  Turner,  or  Titian, 
or  Velazquez  even,  or  Delacroix,  or  J.  F.  Millet,  he  was 
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virtually  monochromatic.  If  he  ventured  beyond 
two,  or  at  most  three  tints,  he  verily  '  sat  on  the  piano.' 
He  confined  himself,  indeed,  to  the  simplicities  of 
inventions  in  two  or  three  parts — to  employ  the 
musical  phrase ;  to  '  arrangements '  in  black  and 
grey,  '  symphonies  '  in  rose  and  gold,  *  nocturnes  ' 
in  blue  and  gold — you  can  recall  the  titles  by  dozens  ; 
and  all  illustrate  his  theory  and  define  the  limits  of  his 
practice.  But  then,  he  really  mastered  the  magic  of 
the  simpler  harmonies.  It  must  be  said  of  him,  with 
admiration  and  respect,  that  he  could  and  did  handle 
black  and  grey  with  consummate  subtlety,  perfect 
comprehension,  absolute  tact,  and  unexampled  inven- 
tion ;  even  as  Bach  could  and  did  handle  two  parts 
in  counterpoint.  But  Whistler  never  produced  the 
equivalent  in  paint  of  the  G  Minor  Fugue;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew. 

"  Which  brings  me  to  the  second  of  the  two  sayings 
referred  to  :  '  ^  portrait  should  be  more  than  a  portrait  ; 
it  should  be  decorative  in  purpose.'  There  is  no  meaning 
in  this  unless  it  be  that  portraiture  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  decoration :  that  decorative  effect, 
rather  than  expression  of  physical  fact  and  psychical 
character,  should  be  the  aim  and  business  of  a  portrait- 
painter  !  Which  in  the  abstract  is  nonsense.  But  in 
the  concrete  it  exactly  connotes  Whistler's  own 
practice  and  point  of  view.  He  invariably  did  sub- 
ordinate the  portrait  facts  to  his  decorative  purpose. 
The  real  interest  and  artistic  value  of  the  '  portrait ' 
of  his  mother,  for  instance,  is  not  in  the  figure,  but  in 
the  general  harmony  of  line  and  tone.     He  was  per- 
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fectly  honest  about  it :  he  did  not  exhibit  it  as  '  Por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Whistler,'  but  as  An  Arrangement  in  Black 
and  Gray.  From  that  point  of  view  it  is  a  beautiful 
success  ;  everyone  who  looks  at  it  must  be  touched 
by  its  sober  loveliness  and  its  melancholy  and  exquisite 
repose.  But  it  tells  us  far  less  about  Mrs.  Whistler 
than  about  the  logic  of  flat  tones  skilfully  adjusted 
in  a  low,  narrow,  purely  decorative  key.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  '  portrait  '  of  Carlyle,  which,  indeed, 
is  merely  a  variation  on  the  same  decorative  theme. 
Neither  picture  records  either  the  true  aspect  of  the 
persons  or  their  real  characters,  except  such  general 
and  superficial  elements  of  aspect  and  character  as 
fitted  the  decorative  plan  to  which  they  have  been 
wilfully  subordinated  by  the  artist.  It  is  the  same 
with  all  his  so-called  portraits  ;  in  every  case  he  is 
very  little  concerned  with  the  personality  of  his  sitter  ; 
he  is  almost  completely  absorbed  in  the  solution  of 
the  decorative  problem.  If  one  wants  to  know  what 
manner  of  man  Carlyle  was  one  goes  not  to  Whistler 
but  to  Watts. 

"  It  is  plain  that  Whistler  tried  to  narrow  the  theory 
of  all  art  down  to  the  limits  of  his  own  practice  which, 
though  extraordinarily  skilful,  covered  but  a  very 
small  field  of  Art's  immense  territory.  For,  of  course, 
every  good  picture,  whatsoever  its  subject,  is  neces- 
sarily decorative.  All  good  portraits  make  good 
decorations  :  as  witness  any  portrait  by  Van  Dyck 
or  Da  Vinci,  or  Titian,  and  many  by  Velazquez. 
But  the  essence  of  portraiture  is  portraiture ;  and  in 
looking  at  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Charles  I  by  Van 
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Dyck,  or  the  Gioconda  of  Da  Vinci,  or  the  PhiHp  IV 
of  Velazquez  in  the  National  Gallery,  though  all  of 
them  would  carry  supreme  decorative  distinction  into 
any  place  wherein  they  should  be  hung,  one  realizes 
that  they  impress  and  interest  far  less  through  that 
quality  than  through  their  revelation  of  character 
and  spirit.  In  Whistler  it  is  quite  the  reverse  !  That 
is  to  say,  he  never  really  attempted  even  to  grasp 
the  greater,  more  vital,  more  spiritual  difficulties. 
In  painting  he  was  neither  portraitist  nor  landscapist ; 
he  was  simply  a  decorator.  But  in  that  special  field 
of  decoration  which  he  discovered  he  was  without  an 
equal,  for  he  cultivated  it  with  rare  skill  and  a  devoted 
intention,  and  so  reached  an  excellence  of  technics 
that  many  painters  of  far  nobler  gifts  than  his,  and 
far  richer  in  poetry  and  broader  in  pictorial  ideas  than 
he  was,  not  merely  admired,  but  envied." 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  has  been  made  more 
attractive  to  Americans  by  the  gift  of  a  complete 
collection  of  Whistler's  lithographic  works.  These 
comprise  studies  from  the  nude  and  sketches  of 
striking  scenes  in  Paris,  Venice  and  London.  This 
valuable  gift  has  been  presented  to  the  library  through 
the  influence  of  Miss  Rosalind  Birnie  Philip,  Whistler's 
sister-in-law  and  executrix. 

Whistler's  portrait  of  his  mother  is  matchless.  He 
called  it  An  Arrangement  in  Gray  and  Black.  He 
insisted  on  calling  his  works  arrangements,  because  he 
held  that  Art  should  appeal  to  the  artistic  sense 
without  confounding  this  sense  with  emotions  foreign 
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to  it,  such  as  pity,  love,  devotion,  and  the  hke.  The 
portrait  of  his  mother  can  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  it  is  a  masterpiece,  displaying  all  the  qualities 
of  refinement,  repose,  resignation  and  reverie.  It  is 
in  the  Luxembourg,  and  every  American  visiting 
Paris  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  it.  Many  are 
impelled  thereto  by  an  artistic  devotion  similar  to 
the  religious  impulse  that  brings  the  Roman  Catholic 
to  the  Vatican,  the  Jew  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Mohammedan  to  Mecca. 

In  1905  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Whistler  was 
held  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  when  he  had  been 
dead  two  years — he  died  suddenly  in  London,  on 
July  17th,  1903 — but  posthumous  fame  could  go  no 
further.  The  best  judges  of  art  in  the  French  capital 
flocked  to  the  exhibition  and  were  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  the  works  of  him  who  had  been  denounced 
as  a  charlatan  and  a  coxcomb.  His  emblem  was  the 
butterfly  and  he  flitted  about,  sensitive,  sarcastic, 
witty  to  the  last.    He  loved  change  and  hated  grooves. 

To  describe  Whistler  as  America's  greatest  painter 
would  be  to  say  too  much  ;  for  he  was  really  limited 
to  certain,  though  not  by  any  means  the  profoundest, 
phases  of  graphic  and  pictorial  expression.  Indeed  he 
knew  his  limits ;  deliberately  chose  and  fixed  them 
himself ;  and,  though  he  made  experiments  outside 
them,  all  his  good  work  is  strictly  within  his  self-made 
frontiers  of  pictorial  idea  and  treatment.  But  just 
as  no  poet  ever  equalled  Shelley  in  the  Skylark,  none 
ever  condensed  pathos  like  Hood  in  the  Song  of  the 
Shirt,  no  muse  ever  wedded  music  to  sorrow  as  did 
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Moore,  and  no  classic  ever  sang  so  well  the  beauties 
of  bucolic  life  as  did  Virgil,  so  in  a  certain  range  of 
painting  Whistler  was  peerless  the  world  over.  He 
won  renown  in  oil  and  water-colours,  in  lithography, 
in  etching,  and  in  pastel.  His  teaching  is  precisely 
what  is  needed  in  the  United  States  to-day — his 
guiding  principle  was  the  value  of  beauty  for  its  own 
sake. 

The  consensus  of  critics  is  that  Whistler  was  a  most 
scrupulous  embodiment  of  the  aesthetic  conscience  ; 
that  he  began  as  a  realist  and  evolved  into  a  spiritist ; 
that  he  began  with  form,  colour  and  contour,  and 
ended  with  the  most  shadowy  suggestion  of  fact. 
To  him  the  artist  was  Nature's  son  and  master.  No 
lord  of  language  could  have  expressed  this  idea  more 
soulfuUy  than  did  Whistler  in  the  following  lines  from 
the  Ten  o' Clock  : 

"  When  the  evening's  mist  clothes  the  riverside  with 
poetry,  as  with  a  veil,  and  the  poor  buildings  lose  them- 
selves in  the  dim  sky,  and  the  tall  chimneys  become 
campanili,  and  the  warehouses  are  palaces  in  the  night, 
and  the  whole  city  hangs  in  the  heavens  and  fairyland  is 
before  us — then  Nature,  who,  for  once,  has  sung  in  tune, 
sings  her  exquisite  song  to  the  artist  alone,  her  son  and  her 
master — her  son  in  that  he  loves  her,  her  master  in  that  he 
knows  her." 


CHAPTER    XVIII 
THE   BIRTH    OF   AERIAL   NAVIGATION 

In  his  work  La  Navigation  Aerienne,  Lecornis  states 
that  one  of  the  most  illustrious  sons  of  the  New  World 
assisted  at  the  birth  of  aerial  navigation.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  Dr.  Franklin — the  learned  doctor's  kite  is 
spoken  of  by  writers  of  the  period  as  the  ancestor  of 
the  aeroplane. 

Archimedes  found  the  fundamental  principle  of 
aerostatics  and  formulated  it  as  follows  : 

"Everybody  plunged  into  a  fluid  is  subjected  by  this 
fluid  to  a  '  pressure  '  from  below  to  above,  which  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  that  body." 

After  two  thousand  years  of  groping  in  the  dark, 
the  art  of  aerial  navigation  was  discovered  in  France 
in  1782.  The  discovery  was  made  by  the  brothers, 
Joseph  and  Etienne  Montgolfier.  They  sent  up  the 
first  balloon  at  Annonay.  Etienne  Montgolfier  was 
invited  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  Franklin 
was  a  member,  to  build  a  balloon  and  make  experi- 
ments. He  made  several  and  damaged  his  balloon. 
A  new  one  was  built  and  an  experiment  was  made  at 
Versailles  in  presence  of  the  King  and  Court.  Franklin 
was  also  present.  A  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck  were 
put  in  the  basket  of  the  balloon.    This  was  the  first 
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time  a  living  creature  made  an  ascent  in  an  aero- 
static machine — on  previous  occasions  the  balloon  only 
was  sent  up. 

The  actual  birth  of  aerial  navigation  took  place  on 
November  21st,  1783.  On  that  date,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Montgolfier,  a  trip  was  made  across  Paris  by 
M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier  and  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes. 
Louis  XVI  was  so  frightened  of  allowing  men  of  good 
standing  to  make  the  flight  that  he  proposed  to  send 
up  two  criminals  and  pardon  them  for  their  pains. 
Pilatre  de  Rozier  indignantly  rejected  the  proposal. 
Dr.  Franklin  was  one  of  nine  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  appointed  to  make  an  official  report.  This 
document  is  the  birth  certificate  of  aerial  navigation 
and  the  most  interesting  account  extant  on  the  subject. 
Here  it  is  in  full : 

"  Proces  Verbal :  To-day,  November  21st,  1783,  at  the 
Chateau  de  la  Muette,  took  place  an  experiment  with  the 
aerostatic  machine  of  M.  de  Montgolfier.  The  sky  was 
partly  clouded,  wind  north-west.  At  eight  minutes  after 
noon,  a  mortar  gave  notice  that  the  machine  was  about 
to  be  filled  ;  in  eight  minutes,  notwithstanding  the  wind, 
it  was  ready  to  be  let  off.  The  Marquis  d'Arlandes  and 
M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier  being  in  the  car,  it  was  at  first  in- 
tended to  retain  the  machine  awhile  with  ropes,  to  judge 
what  weight  it  would  bear  and  see  that  all  was  right ;  but 
the  wind  prevented  it  rising  vertically,  and  directed  it 
towards  one  of  the  garden  walls  ;  the  ropes  made  several 
rents  in  it,  one  six  feet  long.  It  was  brought  down  again, 
and  in  two  hours  was  set  right.  Having  been  filled  again, 
it  set  off  at  six  minutes  to  two,  carrying  the  same  persons. 
It  rose  in  the  most  majestic  manner,  and  when  it  was  about 
270  feet  high  the  intrepid  voyagers  took  off  their  hats  and 
saluted  the  spectators.    No  one  could  help  feeling  a  senti- 
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ment  of  mingled  fear  and  admiration.  The  voyagers  were 
soon  indistinguishable,  but  the  machine,  hovering  upon  the 
horizon  and  displaying  the  most  beautiful  figure,  rose  at 
least  3000  feet  high,  and  remained  visible  all  the  time.  It 
crossed  the  Seine — below  the  Quai  de  la  Conference — and 
passing  thence  between  the  Ecole  Militaire  and  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides  was  in  view  of  all  Paris.  The  voyagers, 
satisfied  with  this  experiment  and  not  wishing  to  travel 
further,  agreed  to  descend  ;  but,  seeing  that  the  wind  was 
carrying  them  upon  the  houses  of  the  Rue  de  Seve,  Fau- 
bourg St. -Germain,  they  preserved  their  presence  of  mind, 
increased  the  fire,  and  continued  their  course  through  the 
air  till  they  crossed  Paris.  They  then  descended  quietly  on 
the  plain,  beyond  the  New  Boulevard,  opposite  the  mill  of 
Croulebarbe,  without  having  felt  the  slightest  incon- 
venience, and  having  in  the  car  two-thirds  of  their  fuel. 
They  could  then,  if  they  wished,  have  gone  three  times  as 
far  as  they  did  go,  which  was  5000  toises,^  done  in  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  The  machine  was  seventy 
feet  high,  and  forty-six  feet  in  diameter  ;  it  contained 
60,000  cubic  feet,  and  carried  a  weight  of  from  1600  to 
1700  pounds. 

"  Given  at  the  Chateau  of  La  Muette,  at  five  in  the 
afternoon.  Signed  Due  de  Polignac,  Due  de  Guisnes, 
Comte  de  Polastron,  Comte  de  Vaudreuil,  D'Hunaud, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Fanjus  de  St.-Fond,  Delisle,  Leroy,  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences." 

About  this  time  someone  asked  Dr.  Franklin  slight- 
ingly :  "  What  good  are  balloons  ?  "  The  Doctor  re- 
plied: "  What  good  is  a  new-born  baby  ?  " 

Franklin's  actual  presence  at  the  birth  of  the  air- 
ship, a  scientific  certificate  signed  by  him  that  an 
aerostatic  machine  had  made  a  successful  flight  over 
Paris,  and  this  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  before 

*  A  toise  is  E^bout  two  yards, 
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Santos-Dumont  doubled  the  Eiffel  Tower,  are  in  all 
conscience  romantic  enough.  Yet  a  mental  image 
much  more  picturesque  is  conjured  up  by  the  thought 
that  an  American  flew  across  the  English  Channel  more 
than  a  century  and  a  quarter  before  the  brave  French- 
man Bl^riot.  That  American  was  John  Jeffries,  a 
Boston  physician,  born  there  on  February  5th,  1744. 
Jeffries  was  a  Harvard  graduate  who  went  to  London 
to  continue  his  studies  in  the  medical  schools.  The 
University  of  Aberdeen  was  the  first  to  show  its 
appreciation  of  his  attainments  by  conferring  upon  him 
the  degree  of  m.d.  He  practised  successfully  in  Boston, 
served  as  surgeon-general  to  the  British  troops  at 
Halifax  and  was  appointed  major-general  of  the  forces 
in  America.  In  1780  he  established  himself  in  London, 
and  so  successfully  that  he  declined  the  high  and 
lucrative  position  of  surgeon-general  to  the  forces  in 
India. 

Dr.  Jeffries  occupied  himself  greatly  v/ith  studies  in 
the  domain  of  pure  science  and  made  many  experi- 
ments in  atmospheric  temperature.  On  January  7th, 
1785,  he  crossed  the  English  Channel  in  a  balloon  from 
Dover  Cliffs.  M.  Jean  Pierre  Blanchard,  an  ingenious 
Frenchman,  accompanied  the  American  physician. 
Blanchard  was  a  native  of  Andelys  in  Normandy, 
and  invented  not  only  a  flying-ship,  but  a  horseless 
carriage,  the  precursor  of  the  automobile.  Because 
the  Parisians,  true  to  their  spirit  of  gaiety,  chaffed  him 
he  went  over  to  England  to  make  experiments.  There 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  American  physician. 
Monsieur  Blanchard  and  Dr.  Jeffries  crossed  the 
P 
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Channel  in  a  little  less  than  three  hours.  The  voyage 
was  perilous.  Several  times  they  had  to  throw  out 
ballast  so  as  to  prevent  descent.  They  cast  every 
available  thing  into  the  sea — sand,  clothes,  provisions, 
instruments,  books,  cords,  bottles,  grapples.  Finally, 
Dr.  Jeffries  offered  to  throw  himself  into  the  sea  and 
trust  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Blanchard 
refused,  and  the  heroic  act  of  the  American  physician 
just  then  became  unnecessary,  for  the  balloon  began  to 
ascend.  They  landed  near  the  edge  of  the  forest  of 
Guines,  near  Calais.  The  authorities  of  the  town 
treated  the  adventurous  pair  with  great  hospitality. 

To  commemorate  the  event  a  monument  is  erected 
on  the  spot  where  they  landed.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription  : 

"  sous  LE   REGNE    DE   LOUIS  XVI 
MDCCLXXXV 

Jean  Pierre  Blanchard,  des  Andelys  de  Normandie, 

accompagne  de  Gefferies,  Anglais, 

Partit  du  Chateau  de  Douvres 

Dans  un  aerostat, 

Le  Sept  Janvier  k  une  heure  un  quart 

Traversa  le  premier  les  airs 

Au-dessus  du  Pas-de-Calais, 

^Et  descendit  k  trois  heures  trois  quarts 

Dans  le  lieu  meme  oh.  les  habitants  de  Guines 

Ont  eleve  cette  colonne 

A  la  glorie  des  deux  voyageurs." 

A  Frenchman  rarely  spells  a  foreign  name  correctly, 
and  that  of  Jeffries  is  no  exception.  The  inscription 
describes  him  wrongly  as  an  Englishman.  But  the 
monument  is  "to  the  glory  of  the  two  voyagers." 
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Scientific  and  other  learned  societies  of  Paris 
honoured  Jeffries  for  this  first  successful  attempt  at 
aerostation  on  an  extended  scale.  These,  however, 
were  tame  in  comparison  with  the  military,  civic  and 
social  honours  heaped  upon  Bl^riot  a  few  years  ago  for 
having  rediscovered  cross-Channel  flight.  History  also 
repeats  itself  in  the  fact  that  B16riot  has  his  monument 
near  Dover  just  as  Jeffries  has  one  close  to  Calais. 
Jeffries  returned  to  Boston  in  1789  and  practised  there 
until  his  death  on  September  i6th,  1819.  His  bio- 
graphers tell  us  that  this  scientific  pioneer  was  the  first 
to  give  a  lecture  on  anatomy  in  New  England.  So  far 
ahead  of  his  time  was  he,  that  the  mob  broke  in  and 
carried  off  the  subject,  or  dead  body,  which  he  was 
using  to  illustrate  his  lecture. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

AMERICANS    IN   THE   SIEGE   AND    COMMUNE 

On  June  7th,  1870,  the  last  official  dinner  of  the 
Tuileries  was  given  ;  it  was  in  honour  of  the  Minister, 
Washburne.  On  this  occasion  the  Empress  expressed 
a  wish  to  visit  America  and  the  Emperor  sent  his  com- 
pliments to  President  Grant.  He  pointed  to  the  poor 
boy  Greeley,  who  had  worked  his  way  to  New  York  on 
a  steamboat ;  to  Grant,  who  had  come  from  a  country 
store ;  and  to  Lincoln,  the  rail-splitter,  in  proof  of 
America  being  the  land  of  opportunity.  He  mentioned 
that  his  grandfather.  Viscount  de  Beauharnais,  fought 
for  American  independence  with  Washington  and  La 
Fayette ;  and  added :  "  The  spirit  of  your  immortal 
constitution-makers  agitates  France  to-day.  The  Con- 
stitution of  1793  is  largely  borrowed  from  yours." 

Elihu  Benjamin  Washburne,  the  noblest  figure  and 
most  useful  man  in  Paris  during  the  siege,  was  one  of 
seven  brothers  from  the  State  of  Maine,  four  of  whom 
had  seats  in  Congress  from  four  different  States.  As  a 
young  lawyer  he  settled  in  Gelena,  Illinois,  and  sat  in 
Congress  for  his  district  from  1852  until  1869. 
President  Grant  gave  him  a  place  in  his  Cabinet, 
which  Washburne  held  long  enough  to  make  prac- 
tically every  appointment  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
Then  he  resigned  and  was  sent  to  France. 

212 
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After  war  had  been  declared,  circumstances  afforded 
Washburne  an  opportunity  of  leaving  footprints  in 
Paris ;  and  honourable  marks  this  plain,  practical, 
and  kind-hearted  son  of  old  New  England  has  left. 
The  Empress  had  moved  in  from  the  Chateau  of 
St.-Cloud  to  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  After  the 
first  serious  reverse  to  French  arms  Her  Majesty 
sent  for  Washburne.  He  saw  that  she  had  passed  a 
sleepless  and  probably  a  tearful  night,  and  tried  to 
comfort  her  by  telling  her  that  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
served  to  stimulate  Americans  to  greater  efforts. 

The  German  Government  entrusted  the  safety  of 
its  citizens  to  Washburne.  They  were  thirty  thousand 
strong  in  Paris.  Olivier  allowed  them  to  remain,  but 
when  General  Palikao  became  Prime  Minister  they 
had  to  leave.  Palikao  ordered  the  Germans  out  in 
order  to  protect  his  own  government  and  also  to  save 
them  from  the  violence  of  the  mob.  On  Washburne 
fell  the  heavy  burden  of  superintending  their  depar- 
ture. Of  two  thousand  three  hundred  women  and 
children  who  could  not  leave,  some  were  arrested  for 
safety's  sake  ;  others  were  put  in  orphan  asylums, 
where  Washburne  paid  for  their  board. 

The  American  Minister  likewise  acted  the  Good 
Samaritan  to  the  English.  In  fact,  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  he  had  to  have  a  care  for  "  half  the  nation- 
alities of  the  earth."  His  legation  was  Postmaster- 
General  for  Paris.  All  letters  from  outside  came 
through  the  "  American  bag."  Washburne  had 
numerous  demands  for  passports,  as  he  was  the  only 
authority  within  the  beleaguered  city  who  could  issue 
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them.  After  Sedan,  Madame  McMahon  asked  him 
for  a  pass  for  her  wounded  husband.  During  the 
terrible  Commune,  which  lasted  from  March  i8th,  1871, 
until  May  28th  of  the  same  year,  Washburne  was  the 
only  certain  and  unquestioned  authority  within  the 
City  of  Paris. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  National  Guards- 
men were  in  insurrection  and  some  of  the  regular 
troops  fraternized  with  them.  When  the  government, 
representing  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  through 
the  National  Assembly  of  Bordeaux,  withdrew  to 
Versailles,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  National 
Guard  became  the  new  power  and  Montmartre  was 
an  armed  camp  of  insurrectionists.  Washburne, 
feeling  bound  to  follow  the  government,  established 
the  legation  in  a  room  at  No.  7  Rue  Mademoiselle,  an 
obscure  side-street  of  Versailles.  Here  was  republican 
simplicity  with  a  vengeance.  In  this  room  he  slept 
and  drank  his  morning  coffee.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  the  American  Minister  in  France  was  obliged 
to  send  his  despatches  from  a  point  outside  Paris.  He 
still  kept  open  the  old  legation  and  visited  it  every  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  all  responsible 
government  over  a  city  of  two  million  souls,  fifty 
Americans  sat  down  to  a  banquet  on  March  22nd  in 
honour  of  General  Sheridan,  who  had  arrived  a  few 
days  previously.  The  presence  of  this  distinguished 
officer  induced  Washburne  to  say  to  a  member  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  that  General  Sheridan  with  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  could  clean  out  the  whole  insur- 
rectionary force.     He  was  impatient  with  the  inac- 
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tivity  of  the  government  at  Versailles,  and  wrote  that 
"  never  was  such  a  hell  upon  earth  as  this  very  Paris," 
and  that  "  the  present  extremity  was  never  reached 
in  the  First  Revolution." 

When  the  army  of  Versailles  did  move  there  was 
more  trouble  for  Washburne.  On  Sunday,  April  2nd, 
his  family  watched  from  the  upper  window  of  their 
residence  a  fight  between  the  Versailles  troops  and  the 
insurgents.  On  April  5th  he  witnessed  an  artillery 
duel  from  the  legation.  Shells  fell  so  thickly  around 
his  home  that  he  was  obliged  to  move  his  family. 
When  the  troops  of  Mont-Valerien  began  to  shell  Port 
Dauphine,  his  house  which  was  close  by  in  the  Avenue 
de  rimperatrice — now  the  Avenue  du  Bois-de-Boulogne 
— became  dangerous  and  again  he  had  to  move  his 
family.  This  time  he  took  them  to  Vieille  Eglise,  a 
village,  four  hundred  years  old,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rambouillet.  "  I  am  literally  driven  from  post  to 
pillar,"  he  complained. 

One  day  a  squad  of  the  National  Guard  tried  to  break 
into  Washburne's  house.  He  sent  at  once  to  Paschal 
Grousset,  Minister  Delegate  of  the  Commune  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  whom  Washburne  describes  as  "  a 
young  and  intelligent-looking  man."  Protection 
came  at  once.  The  incident  was  reported  to  General 
Fabrice,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Chancellor  of  Ger- 
many, demanded  the  surrender  of  the  guilty  guards, 
reserving  the  "  right  to  take  further  measures  if  not 
delivered  up  within  twenty-four  hours."  Grousset 
sent  a  full  apology.  At  that  moment  the  Versailles 
troops  were  taking  possession  of  the  city. 
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In  his  memoirs  Washburne  tells  us  that  on  May 
loth,  after  a  concert  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  one 
hundred  thousand  people  went  through  the  palace. 
Their  chief  interest  was  centred  in  the  bathroom  of 
the  Empress.  The  mirrors  covering  the  wall,  the 
marble  block  out  of  which  the  bath  was  carved,  the 
sohd  silver  taps,  the  rich  blue  velvet  of  the  ceihng, 
were  all  taken  by  the  populace  as  proof  positive  of  the 
profligacy  of  the  Court. 

Washburne  saved  many  lives  and  much  property 
during  the  Commune.  He  tried  to  obtain  the  release  of 
Archbishop  Darboy,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison. 
Raoul  Rigault,  Attorney-General  of  the  Commune, 
reluctantly  permitted  the  American  Minister  to  visit 
the  Archbishop  twice  while  in  the  Mazas  prison.  But 
the  Communists,  playing  the  part  of  the  frog  and  the 
ox,  and  thirsting  to  have  an  Archiepiscopal  victim  as 
had  the  Great  Revolution,  sent  Archbishop  Darboy  to 
the  prison  of  La  Roquette,  where  he  was  shot. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  General  Cluseret, 
Minister  of  War  under  the  Commune,  was  an  American 
citizen,  having  obtained  his  citizenship  by  reason  of 
minor  mihtary  service  in  the  United  States.  Wash- 
burne found  him  neither  able  nor  accommodating, 
and  after  a  dictatorship  of  three  or  four  weeks  Clu- 
seret fled  from  Paris  in  the  garb  of  a  priest. 

It  was  Washburne's  opinion  that  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  meant  to  blow  up  Paris  and  bury  every- 
one in  the  ruins  rather  than  surrender.  The  demolition 
of  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  the  destruction  of 
the  house  of  Thiers,  the  burning  of  the  church  of  St. 
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Eustache,  the  setting  on  fire  of  the  Rue  Royale,  the 
Tuileries,  the  Chancellery  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the 
Prefecture  of  Police,  and  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie 
confirm  the  opinion  of  the  American  Minister. 

After  an  insurrection  of  seventy-one  days,  the  Ver- 
sailles troops  captured  the  last  position  of  the  Com- 
munists. Washburne  was  able  to  report  that  the 
Commune  had  respected  American  passports  and  that 
"  the  starry  ensign  of  our  own  republic  was  every- 
where the  sign  of  protection  and  safety." 

Before  the  siege  began  Americans  thought  they 
would  stay  and  "  see  it  out,"  so  that  on  October  3rd 
Washburne  knew  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  American 
citizens  within  the  beleaguered  city.  On  November  7th 
forty-eight,  comprising  men,  women  and  children,  left. 
As  Trochu  became  more  intractable  in  the  way  of 
granting  permissions  to  leave  the  city,  Americans 
grew  more  anxious  to  get  out.  Permission  for  the  few 
Americans  who  left  on  November  7th  was  obtained  by 
Washburne  only  after  he  had  threatened  General 
Trochu  with  the  consequences  of  a  refusal.  Jules 
Favre,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  invariably  advised 
that  the  wishes  of  the  American  Minister  should  be 
respected. 

About  the  middle  of  October  details  of  the  fire 
which  devastated  Chicago  reached  the  Legation. 
Washburne  immediately  called  a  meeting  of  his 
countrymen.  It  was  held  in  the  Washington  Club — 
now  extinct.  The  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  was 
then  and  there  subscribed.     Mr.  Samuel  D.  Warren 
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of  Boston  contributed  £400.  A  like  sum  was  con- 
tributed by  Baron  d'Erlanger,  who  married  one  of  the 
beautiful  Miss  Slidells,  daughters  of  John  Slidell.^ 

The  dinner  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  24th, 
brought  together  twenty  Americans.  Washburne  pre- 
sided and  the  Consul-General,  John  Meredith  Read,  sat 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  festive  board.  The  others 
present  were  Colonel  Wickham  Hoffman,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Legation,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bowles, 
Mrs.  F.  Riggs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kock,  Mr.  Todt,  Mr. 
Washburne,  junior,  Mr.  May,  the  artist,  Mr.  Durand, 
Mr.  Hopkinson,  Hon.  L.  Wingfield,  Mr.  Dreyer,  Mr. 
Nathan  Sheppard,  Miss  Chander,  Mr.  Beylard,  Mr. 
Leopold  Hoffer  and  Mrs.  Charles  Moulton.  The 
turkeys  for  this  dinner  cost  fifty-five  francs  each,  the 
sausage  was  reasonably  suspected  of  not  having  been 
made  of  the  usual  ingredients,  and  the  ham  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  hind-quarter  of  a  fat  New- 
foundland dog.  Washburne  waxed  eloquent  as  he 
replied  to  the  toast,  "  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Embassy  in  Paris. ' '  The  Consul-General 
was  patriotic  and  pathetic  when,  in  reply  to  the 
toast  "  Our  Country,"  he  referred  to  the  loved  ones  at 
home  from  whom  they  were  separated  by  a  wall  of  fire. 
As  usual  at  American  gatherings,  there  were  many 
toasts,  including  "  The  Faith  of  our  Forefathers," 
"  The  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  "  The  American  Artist  " 
and  "  The  American  Ambulance."    This  most  unique 

^  This  gentleman  was  one  of  two  Southerners  who  created  an  inter- 
national incident  by  being  taken  off  the  English  ship,  the  Trent,  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  is  known  as  the  Mason  and  Slidell  incident. 
The  other  Miss  Slidell  married  the  Count  St.  Romain. 
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of  Thanksgiving  dinners  was  held  on  the  sixty-eighth 
day  of  the  siege. 

Mr.  Nathan  Sheppard,  author  of  SMtt  up  in  Paris, 
tells  us  that  he  and  a  few  others  who  used  to  dine  at 
the  same  restaurant  called  themselves  "  The  Hungry 
Club." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  their  bill  of  fare  during  the 
early  days  of  the  siege  : 

I — Soup  from  horse-meat. 

2 — Mince  of  cat. 

3 — Shoulder  of  dog  with  tomato  sauce. 

4 — Jugged  cat  with  mushrooms. 

5 — Roast  donkey  and  potatoes. 

6 — Rat,  peas  and  celery. 

7 — Mice  on  toast. 

8 — Plum  pudding. 

Expense  : — Twelve  francs  a  month. 

By  the  end  of  November  rat  pate  became  a  rare 
delicacy.  The  Parisian  cooks  practised  concealment 
so  well  that  people  thought  they  were  eating  hare  or 
mutton  when  in  reality  they  were  devouring  cat  or 
dog.  Sheppard  gives  the  following  graphic  account  of 
the  situation  at  Christmas-tide  : 

"  Christmas  in  the  Siege  of  Paris  !  It  was  the  climax 
of  the  forlorn.  Thermometer  at  zero,  snow  dribbling, 
scowling  heavens,  slippery  pavements,  ominous  silence 
all  round  the  city  ;  failure  of  another  sortie  ;  troops 
ordered  in  to  get  warm ;  thousands  of  people  lying 
abed  to  save  food  and  fuel ;  long  lines  taking  their 
turn  for  hoofs  of  horses  at  butcheries  at  a  franc  a  pound. 
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and  for  dirt-coloured  bread  at  the  bakeries ;  a 
thousand  soldiers  lost  from  cold ;  growing  growl  of 
indignation  against  Trochu,  against  the  Government, 
against  everybody,  the  Deity  not  excepted  ;  National 
Guards  protecting  the  wood  yards  from  the  freezing 
women  j  freezing  women  succeed  in  a  raid  and  carry 
off  armloads  ;  at  other  places  National  Guards  do  the 
carrying  off ;  soldiers  denouncing  their  officers  in  the 
clubs ;  complaints  of  commissariat  department ; 
wounded  dying  hourly  of  cold,  of  bad  food  or  no  food, 
and  of  infectious  atmosphere  .  .  .  small-pox  deaths 
nearly  400  a  week ;  typhoid  fever,  220 ;  total,  2728. 
Horsemeat  getting  scarce  ;  hares,  forty  francs  apiece  ; 
cats,  fifteen  ;  chickens,  sixty  ;  turkeys,  one  hundred  ; 
dogs,  fifty  ;  ducks,  eighty  ;  rats,  two  ;  wood,  a  penny 
a  pound,  and  hard  to  find  ;  no  coal ;  gas  gone  ;  lamps 
instead  ;  dismal  Boulevards  in  consequence.  Such  is 
Christmas  in  the  siege  of  Vanity  Fair  !  " 

Of  the  famous  Americans  shut  up  in  Paris  during  the 
siege  was  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  the  astronomer, 
who  stayed  at  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  where  he 
was  visiting  the  astronomer  Leverrier. 

The  following  account  of  Professor  Newcomb  has 
been  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  George  Hall  Hamilton, 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Physics  in  Bellevue  Col- 
lege, Nebraska. 

Simon  Newcomb,  though  born  at  Wallace,  Nova 
Scotia,  on  March  12th,  1835,  was  of  New  England 
descent,  the  first  Simon  Newcomb  having  been  born 
in  Massachusetts,  or  Maine,  about  1666. 
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Until  the  age  of  four  he  Hved  with  his  paternal 
grandfather,  about  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Wal- 
lace. From  earliest  childhood  he  felt  that  the  highest 
attainable  knowledge  was  required  to  compute  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  space,  and  with  this 
idea  in  mind  he  finally  entered  the  Nautical  Almanac 
Office — then  at  Cambridge,  Mass. — in  1857.  I^  ^^5^ 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.S.  from  the  Laurence 
Scientific  School,  and  his  name  remained  from  that 
time  on  the  rolls  of  the  University  as  a  resident 
graduate. 

In  October,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  United  States  Navy,  under  Pro- 
fessor Yarnall,  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington, 
and  he  continued  there  until  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac  Office  in  1877.  He  made  the  obser- 
vation of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  his  especial  study 
while  at  the  Observatory,  and  he  early  found  the 
discordance  in  Hansen's  tables  on  the  moon's  motion 
published  in  1857.  In  1869  he  started  serious  work 
on  the  lunar  theory  in  an  effort  to  solve  these  dis- 
crepancies. 

Hansen  had  only  used  observations  of  occupations 
of  stars  by  the  moon  down  to  1750,  and  had  made  his 
results  agree  with  the  observed  positions  of  the  moon 
during  the  years  for  which  he  had  computed,  and  from 
1857  on  ;  after  the  publication  of  the  tables  the  moon 
gradually  varied  from  them.  He  says  in  his  Remini- 
scences : 

"  The  question  that  occurred  to  me  was  :  Is  it  not 
possible  that  such  observations  were  made  by  astronomers 
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long  before  1750  ?  Searching  the  Published  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, I  found  that  a  few  such  observations  were  actually 
made  between  1660  and  1700.  I  computed  and  reduced 
a  few  of  them,  finding  to  my  surprise  that  Hansen's  tables 
were  evidently  much  in  error  at  that  time." 

Accordingly,  he  went  to  Paris  in  March  of  the  year 

1871,  having  been  delayed  by  the  Franco-Prussian 

War.    He  remained  there  for  six  weeks  while 

"  the  city  was  under  the  reign  of  the  Commune  and  besieged 
by  the  national  forces.  The  studies  had  to  be  made  within 
hearing  of  the  besieging  guns  ;  and  I  could  sometimes  go  to 
a  window  and  see  flashes  of  artillery  from  one  of  the 
fortifications  to  the  south." 

He  speaks  thus  of  his  work  : 

"  Previously  this  history  was  supposed  to  commence 
with  the  observations  of  Bradley,  at  Greenwich,  about 
1750  ;  now  it  was  extended  back  to  1675,  and,  with  a  less 
degree  of  accuracy,  thirty  years  farther  still.  Hansen's 
tables  were  found  to  deviate  from  the  truth,  in  1675,  and 
subsequent  years,  to  a  surprising  extent ;  but  the  cause 
of  the  deviation  is  not  entirely  unfolded  even  now." 

When  he  left  the  Naval  Observatory  on  September 
15th,  1877,  and  took  charge  of  the  Nautical  Almanac 
Office,  he  said  that  the  change  was  one  of  the  happiest 
of  his  life.  In  1882,  the  year  of  the  last  transit  of  Venus, 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  party  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  1883  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos,  as  far  as  time  was  concerned  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  adoption  of  four  different  meridians. 
Previous  to  this,  the  railways  entering  the  towns  all 
had  their  own  time,  which  generally  differed  from  the 
time  of  the  town. 
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When  the  change  was  made,  it  was  decided  that  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  should  be  the  prime  meridian, 
but  France  held  that  it  should  be  a  totally  new  one, 
and  suggested  that  one  through  Behring  Strait  ought 
to  be  adopted.  Newcomb  reminded  them  that  the 
Greenwich  meridian  was  their  meridian,  if  they  would 
only  take  it,  as  it  almost  passed  through  the  centre 
of  France. 

"  But  they  were  not  convinced,  and  will  probably  hold 
out  until  England  adopts  the  metric  system,  on  which 
occasion  it  is  said  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  adopt  the 
Greenwich  meridian." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  within  the  last  few  months  they 
have  adopted  the  Greenwich  meridian,  while  England 
has  not  yet  adopted  the  metric  system. 

Newcomb  was  elected  a  Foreign  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1872  ;  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1877  ;  of  the  Royal  Institute  at  the  Faraday 
Centenary  in  1891  ;  and  in  1895  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  eight  Foreign  Associate  members  of  the  French 
Institute.  He  received  the  Medal  of  the  R.A.S.  in 
1874,  and  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1890.  He  was  also  the  holder  of  the  first  Bruce  Gold 
Medal. 

His  works  are  :  Astronomy  for  Everybody  ;  Popular 
Astronomy  ;  Reminiscences  of  an  Astronomer  ;  Side- 
light on  Astronomy  ;  Spherical  Astronomy  ;  The  Stars  ; 
Logarithms  and  other  Mathematical  Tables,  and  many 
others.  He  also  wrote  upon  medicine  and  other 
subjects. 

Newcomb  died  in  Washington  on  July  nth,  1909. 
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The  old  cemetery  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  new  one,  has  become  the 
favourite  necropohs  of  Americans  who  die  and  are 
buried  in  France.  In  this  most  reposeful  home  of  the 
dead  stands  a  beautiful  granite  tomb,  the  inscription 
on  which  is  a  summary  of  the  life  of  General  John 
Meredith  Read,  first  American  Consul-General  to 
France  and  Algeria.    Here  it  is  in  full : 

"  In  Loving  Memory  of  John  Meredith  Read, 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Redeemer,  Member  of  the 
Cincinnati,!  M.A.,  F.R.I.A.,  E.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  LL.B., 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  the 
Rank  of  Brigadier-General  in  1861.  He  organized  and 
sent  to  the  Front  the  First  Regiment  from  the  State. 

"  First  United  States  Consul-General  to  France  he 
Held  That  Office  During  the  War  With  Germany.  And 
Was  Present  During  the  Two  Sieges  and  Was  Offered 
the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  Minister  to  Greece 
1873-1881. 

"  For  Eminent  Services  to  the  Greek  Nation 
Created  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Redeemer. 

"  Descended  From  an  Historic  Family  Distinguished 
in  England  and  America. 

"  Born  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  February  27th, 

1837- 

"  Died  in   Paris,   December  27th,   1896,   aged   59 

years." 

To  the  frivolous  he  was  known  as  a  man  of  fashion 

^  A  society  established  in  1783  in  the  United  States,  to  perpetuate  the 
friendship  of  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  and  relieve  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  killed, 
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who  had  been  living  at  Number  37  Avenue  d'Antin  ; 
by  society  people  he  was  remembered  as  having 
danced  with  the  Queen  of  Greece.  Both  Bismarck  and 
Gambetta  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  work  he  did 
during  the  two  sieges.  At  the  request  of  the  German 
Chancellor  and  the  French  Government  he  continued 
to  act  as  Consul-General  for  Germany  until  1872. 

General  Read  was  the  author  of  an  Historical  Enquiry 
Concerning  Henry  Hudson,  the  navigator.  He  made 
a  collection  of  important  documents  bearing  upon  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  on  the  Commune.  With  a 
view  to  publication,  he  was  arranging  these  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

General  Philip  H,  Sheridan,  America's  greatest 
cavalry  officer,  visited  France  during  the  war  that 
cost  her  her  two  richest  provinces,  more  than  two 
million  pounds,  and  the  horrible  slaughter  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  her  brave  young  soldiers.  He 
followed  the  operations  of  the  German  Armies  from 
the  bloody  battle  of  Gravelotte  to  the  end  of  the  siege 
of  Paris.  Three  times  he  narrowly  escaped  being  shot ; 
once  when  taken  for  a  French  spy,  by  reason  of  the 
similarity  of  his  uniform  to  that  of  an  officer  of  the 
Empire  ;  a  second  time  at  the  little  village  of  Brie, 
near  Paris,  when  French  soldiers  fired  a  volley  at  him  ; 
and  finally  at  Villiers,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  metro- 
polis, when  a  German  picket-post  levelled  their  mus- 
kets at  him. 

After  having  seen  the  investment  of  Paris  completed. 
General  Sheridan  made  his  headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
Q 
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des  Reservoirs,  Versailles.  Here  he  met  General 
Ambrose  E.  Burnside  and  General  William  B.  Hazen 
of  the  American  Army.  He  saw  much  of  the  newly 
crowned  German  Emperor,  and  of  Moltke  and 
Bismarck  at  Versailles.  The  Emperor  he  considered 
kind  and  forbearing ;  Moltke  magnificently  un- 
pretentious ;  Bismarck  gruff,  rough,  and  powerful. 
He  knew  that  Paris  was  to  have  been  taken  on  the 
starvation  plan.  Hence  he  made  a  tour  of  Europe 
during  the  siege,  but  came  back  in  time  to  see  the 
conquerors  march  down  the  Champs-Elys^es  from 
the  Place  de  I'Etoile  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
General  Sheridan  has  said  that  the  taking  of  Paris 
was  mere  sentiment  and  that  the  Germans  could  have 
had  the  Rhine  provinces  and  the  tremendous  war 
indemnity  without  the  siege.  But  in  the  first  flush 
of  victory  every  German  soldier  shouted  "  On  to 
Paris,"  just  as  on  the  declaration  of  war  the  mob  of 
France  yelled  "  On  to  Berlin." 

Two  Americans  attempted  the  role  of  peacemaker 
during  the  siege.  One  was  the  above-mentioned  General 
Burnside  of  Rhode  Island,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  ;  and  the  other  was  Mr.  John  L, 
O'SuUivan,  Minister  Resident  to  Portugal,  during  the 
administrations  of  Presidents  Franklin  Pierce  and 
Buchanan.  General  Burnside,  having  paid  his  respects 
to  Washburne,  presented  a  letter  from  Count  Bismarck 
to  Jules  Favre.  The  General  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Paul  S.  Forbes,  an  American  resident  of  long  and 
excellent  standing  in  Paris.  They  were  received  with 
many  marks  of  distinction.    General  Trochu  sent  his 
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carriage  to  take  them  over  the  city  ;  but  nothing  came 
of  their  good  offices  save  a  few  chats  with  Trochu  and 
Favre.  General  Burnside  bowed  himself  out,  saying, 
"  Paris  is  a  madhouse  full  of  monkeys." 

Mr.  O'Sullivan,  the  other  peacemaker,  fared  badly. 
He  managed  to  get  out  to  Versailles  by  means  of  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  General  Sheridan,  given  to  him 
by  Washburne.  One  evening,  when  the  guest  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  was  seated  next  Bismarck. 
He  talked  about  neutrality  and  peace.  As  the  Iron 
Chancellor  shook  hands  with  him  when  parting,  he 
remarked  : 

"  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  a  curious  thing  sometimes  happens 
to  me.  I  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  most  agreeable 
man  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  I  feel  myself 
reluctantly  compelled  to  order  him  out  of  Versailles," 
A  few  hours  later  Bismarcksent  an  officer  toO'SuUivan's 
hotel,  with  orders  for  him  to  leave  Versailles  that  same 
night.  The  officer  and  O'Sullivan  compromised  by 
reason  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  A  sentry  was  placed 
at  his  bedroom  door,  and  O'Sullivan  left  next  morning. 

Mrs.  Key  Blunt  of  Baltimore,  daughter  of  Francis 
Key,  who  wrote  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  was  the 
last  to  see  Archbishop  Darboy  and  his  companions 
when  they  were  in  the  prison  of  La  Roquette.  Wash- 
burne had  failed  to  reach  them  at  this  time.  The 
American  woman  of  fashion  drove  to  the  prison  in  her 
carriage  and  pair,  and  took  with  her  in  the  guise  of  a 
footman  a  German  priest.  She  announced  that  she 
had  some  presents  for  the  Archbishop  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  added  that  she  could  not  enter  the  cells 
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unaccompanied  by  her  footman.    Thus  did  she  smuggle 
in  the  last  consolations  of  religion  to  the  prisoners, 

Mrs.  Acosta,  a  descendant  of  Charles  CarroUs  of 
Carleton,  and  wife  of  Dr.  Acosta  of  Baltimore,  also 
interested  herself  in  the  fate  of  the  aged  archbishop. 
Washburne  assured  her  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  save  the  venerable  prelate's  life.  Mrs.  Acosta 
remained  in  Paris  during  the  Commune.  Mrs.  Walden 
Pell  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Panou,  escaped  the  siege,  but 
arrived  in  time  for  the  Commune.  These  ladies  were 
the  daughters  of  Judge  Ellery  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
grand-daughters  of  Baron  von  Weissenfels,  a  volunteer 
of  the  War  of  Independence.  They  stayed  at  the 
Hotel  Scribe,  in  the  Rue  Scribe.  They  must  have  had 
a  lively  time  of  it,  for  Government  troops  were 
quartered  in  the  Hotel  Scribe,  while  those  of  the  Com- 
mune were  in  the  Grand  Hotel  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  The  fall  of  the  Empire  was  a  direct  personal 
loss  to  Mrs.  Pell,  for  she  knew  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  well  and  was  the  recipient  of  their  social 
attentions.  Napoleon  was  merely  paying  back  a  debt 
contracted  in  the  days  of  his  obscurity  when  he  visited 
the  Ellery s  in  New  Orleans.  On  that  occasion  Miss 
Orleana  Ellery,  subsequently  Mrs.  Walden  Pell,  took 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  get  a  tooth  extracted.  When 
it  was  drawn  Miss  Ellery  said  to  the  dentist :  "  Keep 
that  tooth  ;  one  day  the  owner  will  be  a  very  great 
man."  In  1895  Mrs.  Pell  celebrated  her  eighty-fifth 
birthday  by  a  dinner  and  dance  at  her  Paris  home. 
No.  I  Avenue  Montaigne.    She  died  in  December,  1899. 
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Other  distinguished  Americans  who  heard  the  cries 
"  No  armistice  \  "  "  Resistance  to  the  death  !  " 
"  Vive  la  Commune/  "  and  hstened  to  the  long,  low 
murmur  of  the  human  sea,  were  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Moulton 
of  Boston  and  Mr.  Joseph  Karrick  Riggs  of  Washington. 
Mrs.  Moulton  was  the  daughter-in-law  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Moulton,  who  with  Mrs.  John  Ridgway  and  Mrs. 
Francis  P.  Corbin  formed  a  trio  of  noted  hostesses  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Moulton 
became  subsequently  Madame  J.  H.  de  Hegermann 
Lindencrone,  wife  of  the  Danish  statesman.  Mr.  Joseph 
Karrick  Riggs  was  an  honoured  resident  of  Paris.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Washburne,  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner, to  look  after  the  distribution  of  money  sent 
over  by  New  York  during  the  days  of  the  armistice. 

When  all  was  over,  siege  and  Commune,  it  was  found 
that  only  one  American  had  lost  his  life.  This  was  the 
art  student,  S wager  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  whose 
leg  was  broken  by  a  shell  as  he  was  getting  into  bed. 
Young  S wager  died  of  the  wound.  His  ill-luck  was  all 
the  more  striking  as  he  had  gone  through  the  American 
Civil  War  without  even  a  scratch. 

Never  were  Americans  prouder  of  their  flag  than  the 
small  band  who  remained  during  siege  and  Commune. 
The  words  of  Victor  Hugo  returned  after  twenty  years 
of  exile  rang  in  their  ears.  Pointing  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  the  poet  said:  "That  banner  of  stars  speaks 
to-day  to  Paris  and  to  France,  proclaiming  miracles  of 
power  which  are  easy  to  a  great  people  contending  for 
a  great  principle — the  liberty  of  every  race  and  the 
fraternity  of  all." 


CHAPTER    XX 

AMERICANS   CHANGE  THE   LATIN    QUARTER 

Le  pays  latin,  so  called  because  it  is  the  part  of 
Paris  where  professors  and  students  for  a  long  time 
spoke  the  language  of  Virgil,  has  lost  some  of  its 
characteristics,  and  is  losing  more.  Everybody  knows 
where  the  Latin  Quarter  is  ;  almost  all  foreigners  visit 
it ;  yet  no  one  can  precisely  define  its  limits.  Formerly 
it  meant  all  the  territory  comprised  within  the  walls 
of  Philip  Augustus,  but  as  these  walls  have  disappeared, 
and  their  former  existence  is  now  only  indicated  by 
a  copper  line  in  the  courtyard  of  the  principal  pawn- 
shop of  Paris,  and  as  the  Quarter  has  spread  far  beyond 
those  limits,  we  are  left  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 
Frenchmen  begin  by  telling  you  that  this  picturesque 
part  of  Paris  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  that  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Seine  on  the  north  and,  probably,  by 
the  Rue  Bonaparte  on  the  west.  They  will  tell  you 
that  the  Odeon  and  the  Pantheon  are  in  the  heart  of 
the  Quarter  ;  that  the  Boulevard  St.-Michel— "  Boul'- 
mich  "  as  the  students  fondly  call  it — and  the  Boule- 
vard du  Montparnasse  are  its  most  historic  thorough- 
fares, and  that  the  Rue  du  Cherche-Midi,  where  Victor 
Hugo  went  a-courting  Mile.  Foucher,  and  the  Rue  de 
Vaugirard,  which  the  ascetic  Lacordaire  chastened, 
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are  its  main  arteries.  Then  they  will  admit  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  Quarter  are  as  loose  and  as  undefined 
as  its  ethics,  and,  though  in  the  region  of  the  schools, 
that  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Latin  Quarter 
or  not. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  section  of  Paris  has  been  the 
battlefield  of  thought :  no  Napoleonic  or  military 
emblems  are  to  be  found  here.  There  are  reminiscences 
of  Ignatius  Loyola,  who  founded  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits ;  there  is  the  statue  of  Etienne  Dolet,  who 
Was  burned  for  being  a  Freethinker ;  here  Jesuit  and 
Jansenist  fought  their  intellectual  battles ;  here 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  Thomists  and  Scotists, 
disputed  over  quodlihets — compared  with  which  the 
discussion  of  the  sex  of  angels  is  a  most  practical  ques- 
tion ;  here  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley  and  the  Realism 
of  Malebranche  strongly  clashed ;  here  generations  of 
learned  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  discussed  the  same 
scholastic  questions  for  four  hundred  years  ;  here  the 
various  theories  of  light  had  their  enthusiastic  par- 
tisans ;  and  here  Voltaire  came  to  destroy  Christianity 
by  attempting  to  prove  that  there  is  no  God,  and  then 
returned  to  Fernay,  where  he  built  a  church  that  still 
bears  the  inscription  Deo  Erexit  Voltaire. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Latin  Quarter  was  the 
home  of  many  celebrities.  In  the  Rue  des  Beaux- Arts 
resided  Corot,  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  French 
artists ;  Jean  Baptiste  Isabey,  who  gained  a  liveli- 
hood by  painting  snuff-boxes  and  coat  buttons,  lived 
in  the  Rue  Bonaparte  ;  Louis  David,  whose  head  was 
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so  small  that  Napoleon's  hat  fell  down  over  his  shoul- 
ders, painted  pictures  in  the  Rue  de  Seine  ;  Joseph 
Pelletier,  the  discoverer  of  quinine,  resided  in  the  Rue 
Bonaparte  ;  Taine  wrote  his  famous  History  of  English 
Literature  in  the  Rue  Cassette ;  Parmentier,  who 
popularized  the  potato,  had  his  home  in  the  Rue  de 
I'Abbe-Gregoire ;  David  of  Angers,  who  sculptured 
the  statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  lived  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Placide ;  the  same  street  claimed  Michelet,  the 
historian,  who  never  grew  old  ;  and  Honore  de  Balzac 
wrote  his  great  novels  in  the  Rue  de  Tournon.  Victor 
Hugo  composed  his  Odes  et  Ballades  in  the  Rue  du 
Dragon,  sold  them  for  £2^,  and  with  the  money  bought 
a  cashmere  shawl  for  Adele  Foucher,  whom  he  subse- 
quently married.  In  the  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince, 
Gustave  Dore  made  £40  in  a  morning  by  illustrating 
books,  Auguste  Comte,  who  worked  hard  to  found  a 
school  of  philosophy  that  he  fondly  hoped  would  be  more 
important  than  that  of  Aristotle,  lived  in  the  same 
street  as  Dore.  The  Rue  Seguier  is  for  ever  famous 
because  Frangois  Fourrier,  the  Socialist,  had  his  home 
there  ;  it  was  in  this  street  that  he  calculated  how 
many  eggs  it  would  take  to  pay  off  England's  National 
Debt  in  six  months. 

Now  few  celebrities  live  in  the  Quarter.  Men  of 
letters  do  not  live  there,  and  artists  seek  the  fashion- 
able parts  of  the  city  as  soon  as  they  have  achieved 
fame.  Accomplished  actresses,  such  as  Mile.  Georges, 
of  whom  the  Empress  Josephine  was  jealous,  used  to 
affect  the  Quarter  as  a  habitat ;  but  they  do  so  no 
more.     To-day  they  prefer  the  classic  shades  of  the 
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Champs-Elysees,  or  of  the  Pare  Monceau.  Famous 
fortune-tellers,  such  as  Marie  Lenormand,  whom 
Marat,  Robespierre,  and  the  Empress  Josephine  used 
to  consult,  loved  to  live  among  the  eccentricities  of 
the  Quarter ;  their  successors  scorn  to  dwell  there.  The 
only  people  who  cling  with  tender  tenacity  to  the 
Quarter  are  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Independent 
Artists — those  sallow-faced,  long-haired  individuals 
who  paint  pictures  calculated  to  give  one  a  nightmare, 
and  think  that  the  whole  world  lies  awake  at  night 
plotting  and  planning  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
famous. 

It  still  boasts  of  forty  thousand  students  whose 
thirsty  souls  love  the  grandeur,  the  history,  the  ro- 
mance, and  even  the  wisdom,  of  Paris.  The  Sorbonne 
alone  has  twelve  thousand  students  registered  upon 
its  books.  In  point  of  numbers  it  heads  the  list  of  the 
world's  great  universities.  There  are  still  ivy- 
covered  trees,  old  courtyards,  green  grass-plots,  moss- 
grown  fountains,  and  rose-hedges  run  wild.  There 
are  historic  gardens,  as  the  one  in  which  Racine  took 
his  morning  walk,  and  temples  of  love,  such  as 
Adrieime  Lecouvreur  built  to  commemorate  her 
friendship  with  Marshal  de  Saxe.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
attractions,  he  who  seeks  the  old  familiar  types  must 
now  climb  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  The  Latin 
Quarter  has  become  so  respectable  that  money  could 
no  longer  be  made  in  the  Bal  BuUier  as  a  students' 
dancing  hall. 

Alphonse  Daudet's  heroines  exist  no  more.  The 
young  girls  of  the  past  took  care  of  and  toiled  for  their 
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student  loves.  The  element  of  self-sacrifice  that  lifted 
their  lives  from  the  common  rut  of  immorality  is 
entirely  absent  from  their  successors  of  to-day.  These 
latter  do  not  go  hatless  like  the  wayward  but  kind- 
hearted  grisette  of  the  old  days  ;  they  insist  on  wearing 
headgear  and  showy  dresses,  and  they  must  have 
money.  Unselfishness  seems  to  have  changed  sexes 
and  the  boys  are  now  more  self-sacrificing  than  the 
girls.  The  life  of  these  young  people  is  less  hard  than 
formerly ;  their  rooms  are  more  comfortable ;  the 
restaurants,  though  dear,  are  a  little  better ;  the  cafes 
are  tamer  but  warmer.  The  pleasant  misery  of  the 
past  was  made  bearable  because  it  was  shared  by  the 
youth  of  both  sexes.  The  pawnshop  was  their  bank. 
Mirth,  poverty,  toil,  and  love  made  their  lives  en- 
durable in  spite  of  the  privations  they  had  to 
undergo. 

Many  students  of  to-day  pay  a  rent  of  £50  a  year. 
This  would  be  considered  extravagant  in  the  olden 
time.  Even  now  there  are  more  whose  rent  does  not 
exceed  £30  and  £^0  a  year  than  of  those  who  pay  the 
larger  sum.  There  are  still  many  who  rent  a  room 
up  under  the  roof  at  an  annual  sum,  varying  from 
£6  to  £S.  Many  live  in  their  studios,  and  some- 
times two  combine  for  housekeeping.  Board  in 
pensions  varies  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  a 
week,  not  including  fire  and  light.  In  spite  of  much 
friendly  and  philanthropic  work  done  for  the  students, 
there  are  many  lonely  lives.  They  crave  for  care, 
affection,  and  companionship.  They  sacrifice  their 
natural  affections  to  their  artistic  aspirations.    They 
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are  workers  full  of  zeal,  and  are  living  examples  of 
calm  courage. 

Here,  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles,  we  find 
students  of  music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
languages,  medicine,  law,  bookbinding,  elocution, 
engraving,  literature — in  a  word,  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  known  to  civilization.  The  students  of  one 
calling  mingle  advantageously  with  those  of  another. 
The  budding  lawyer  and  the  embryonic  doctor  rub  off 
the  corners  of  the  aspiring  Velazquez  and  the  am- 
bitious Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Here  are  students  of  all 
races  and  of  most  religions — and  of  no  religion.  Con- 
fucius, Christ,  Mahomet,  Buddha,  Baha,  all  have  their 
followers.  Christian  science  and  science  without 
any  Christianity  claim  their  votaries  among  the 
students. 

The  changes  taking  place  in  the  Quarter  are  reflected 
in  its  outer  aspects.  Big  new  buildings  with  modern 
comforts  are  being  built.  These  have  baths,  electric 
lifts,  and  the  like.  The  life  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  has  encroached  upon  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Murger 
and  of  Verlaine.  Taking  a  bath,  as  in  the  olden  time, 
no  longer  marks  a  red-letter  day  in  the  life  of  a  student. 
American  students  have  made  the  bath  cease  to  be  a 
wonder.  This  necessary  operation  for  one's  comfort 
and  health  was  really  a  very  complicated  affair.  A 
man  came  along  harnessed  to  a  chariot  about  the  size 
of  a  donkey-cart.  The  man  took  the  place  of  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  was  literally  harnessed  with  a  light 
horse-collar  and  yoked  with  leathern  traces  to  the 
vehicle.     A  big  zinc  barrel  filled  with  boiling  water 
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was  mounted  on  the  cart.  This  was  topped  off  with 
a  zinc  bath.  The  man  came  from  some  neighbouring 
baths,  and  upon  reaching  his  destination  carried  the 
boiHng  water  and  vessels  up  to  the  student's  room, 
where  the  luxury  was  awaited  with  boisterous  im- 
patience. When  the  student  and  his  numerous  friends 
had  finished  their  successive  baths — in  the  same  water 
— Frangois  returned,  took  away  his  vessels,  with  ten 
cents  for  himself  and  forty  for  the  proprietors  of  the 
baths. 

The  Society  of  Old  Paris  is  doing  its  utmost  to  pre- 
serve historical  landmarks  ;  but  the  narrow,  dingy 
streets  are  doomed.  What  with  automobiles  in  the 
Rue  Racine — where  George  Sand  lived — and  stations 
for  the  underground  railway  built  here  and  there,  the 
modernity  of  the  Quarter  is  established. 

The  Latin  or  University  Quarter  was  once  a  city 
within  a  city.  It  hated  encroachments,  sometimes 
refused  and  always  resented  them.  .  Hence  the  liberty 
of  the  students  and  other  residents.  There  were  forty 
colleges  of  the  University  in  the  time  of  Francis  I, 
not  one  of  which  exists  to-day.  In  the  very  heart  of 
academic  Paris  stands  the  old  Sorbonne,  founded  for 
a  few  theological  students  by  Robert  de  Sorbonne  in 
1256.  Of  course,  its  character  has  changed,  and  Gior- 
dano Bruno,  who  disputed  there,  would  not  be  burned 
for  heresy  if  he  could  visit  its  halls  to-day.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  the  core  of  the  Quarter,  which 
moderns  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  Little  Billy, 
Svengali,  and  Trilby,  once  resounded  with  the  theo- 
logical lectures  of  Alexander  Hales,  the  "  irrefragable 
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doctor  "  of  Saint  Bona  venture,  the  "  Seraphic  doctor," 
and  "  Duns  Scotus,"  the  "  subtle  doctor  "  ? 

Paris  has  been  the  Mecca  of  American  art-students 
since  Bougereau  made  a  name  and  Gerome  became 
a  household  word.  The  Director-General  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  said  that  the  ambition 
of  American  artists  was  to  interpret  the  world  of 
to-day,  but  that  they  came  to  Paris  to  get  their 
expression.  He  added  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  many  American  artists  who  did  not  draw 
their  inspiration  directly  from  French  masters.  We 
find  Americans  engaged  in  solemn,  serious  study  at 
most  of  the  colleges  of  the  Quarter.  The  School  of 
Medicine  has  some,  but  not  as  many  as  the  University 
of  Heidelberg.  Americans  flock  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  and  learn  the  new,  the  beautiful,  and  the  inspiring 
— such  things  as  have  enabled  ex-art  students  of  Paris 
to  make  the  Columbian  Exhibition  a  thing  of  beauty. 
The  College  of  France,  founded  by  Francis  I,  as  a  Royal 
College,  is  one  of  the  best  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions in  the  world.  Here  are  many  American  stu- 
dents. Here  also  are  courses  of  lectures  by  American 
professors.  Not  long  ago,  no  one  thought  that  the 
voice  of  an  American  professor,  speaking  the  English 
language,  would  ever  resound  within  these  classic 
walls. 

The  fact  that  the  historic  Cafe  Procope  has  become 
a  prosaic  restaurant  and  that  the  frivolous  Cafe  d'Har- 
court  has  been  remodelled  speaks  volumes.  There 
are  more  historic  names  associated  with  the  old  Procope 
than  with  any  other  cafe  in  Paris.    One  can  see  there 
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a  panel  of  Mirabeau  and  his  daughter,  the  hall  of  Vol- 
taire, the  table  around  which  sat  D'Alembert,  Moliere, 
Mirabeau,  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau ;  and  later  Gam- 
betta  and  Paul  Verlaine.  Its  last  proprietor  was  a 
man  called  Theo,  whose  real  name  was  Belief onds. 
He  was  a  violent  anti-Dreyfusard,  and  invariably 
strove  to  impose  his  opinions  upon  his  customers. 
He  did  not  like  Freemasons ;  he  called  Freethinkers 
hypocrites ;  he  hated  Catholics ;  he  detested  Pro- 
testants. One  evening,  after  he  had  driven  away  all 
his  customers,  he  ordered  coffee  for  his  wife  and  shut 
the  door  of  the  cafe  for  ever.  In  its  new  capacity  as 
a  restaurant  the  students  of  the  College  of  Medicine 
and  of  the  Beaux-Arts,  and  the  young  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  go  there  to  eat. 

The  partial  loss  of  the  Cafe  d'Harcourt  to  the 
students  is  not  less  significant.  Here  generation  after 
generation  of  students  and  their  grisettes  lingered  and 
loved  ;  here  they  planned  their  Sunday  excursions  to 
the  country ;  here  they  pledged  eternal  love,  which 
lasted  until  the  young  man  had  finished  his  studies 
and  had  gone  to  Cherbourg,  or  Nantes,  or  Marseilles, 
or  Lyons,  to  practise  law  or  medicine.  Then  the  demi- 
widow,  if  she  had  not  grown  too  old,  transferred  her 
"  eternal  love  "  to  a  student  of  the  next  generation. 
Here  black-bearded  poets,  with  dreamy  eyes,  com- 
posed their  verses  regardless  of  the  roaring  throng  ; 
here  also  serious  men  of  letters  met  to  discuss  and 
arrange  literary  projects  of  great  import. 

Even  the  Bal  Bullier,  famous  for  the  students' 
dances,  has  undergone  a  change.    Paid  prancers  now 
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amuse  the  public  in  the  hall  where  formerly  the 
students  were  the  sole  entertainers.  True,  the  dancing 
Herodiases  receive  only  one  dollar  per  night  for  their 
calisthenic  art,  which  consists  chiefly  in  hopping 
around  on  one  leg  and  holding  the  other  high  in  the 
air,  flopping  down  heavily  on  the  floor  on  their  dorsal 
extremities,  or  kicking  off  the  hat  of  a  Chicago 
pork-packer. 

To  read  that  Dante  attended  the  lectures  of  De 
Brabant  in  this  rollicking  region,  and  that  Thackeray 
was  an  assiduous  student  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
does  not  surprise  one.  But  when  we  learn  that  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  the  apostle  of  the  Indies,  was  a  teacher 
at  one  of  the  colleges,  and  that  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
the  apostle  of  the  poor,  came  out  of  this  Quarter — 
which  Rabelais  has  called  the  Pays  Latin — we  are  at 
least  mildly  astonished. 

Though  some  of  the  students'  cafes — which  were 
really  clubs  without  subscriptions — ^have  disappeared, 
there  still  remain  many  of  their  restaurants.  A  typical 
and  interesting  place  is  Laveur's.  Generation  after 
generation  of  students  have  eaten  there.  Some  years 
ago  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  had  boarded  at 
Laveur's  when  a  student.  Every  one  of  the  personnel 
of  this  pension  is  a  Laveur,  the  proprietor  and  cook 
included.  Every  penny  made  in  the  place  remains  in 
the  family.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  proprietor 
sends  to  his  native  Lorraine  for  another  more  or  less 
distant  relative.  Laveur  is  rich  and  gives  generous 
credit,  especially  to  students  who  are  likely  to  justify 
his  generosity  and  to  repay  him  with  interest.    Before 
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he  moved  his  boarding-house  from  the  Rue  des  Poite- 
vins — one  of  the  oldest  streets  of  Paris — just  behind 
the  Fountain  of  the  Place  St. -Michel,  a  number  of  his 
former  customers  dined  there  amid  the  scenes  of  their 
youth.  The  gathering  included  distinguished  men  of 
letters,  artists,  doctors,  judges,  prefects,  ministers. 
Gambetta,  the  ubiquitous,  was  once  a  shining  light 
at  Laveur's.  The  menu  is  written  with  chalk  on  a 
slate,  and  the  price  of  a  dinner  need  not  exceed  two 
francs. 

Some  people  contend  that  one  can  lunch  and  dine 
as  cheap,  and  at  cleaner  tables,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine.  This  is  not  strictly  true.  There  are  restau- 
rants on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  where  one  can 
lunch,  or  even  dine,  table  d'hote,  for  a  franc  and  a 
half,  but  one  can  do  the  same  at  some  restaurants  of 
the  Quarter  for  a  franc.  Suppose  one  wishes  to  dine 
a  la  carte,  here  is  a  bill  of  fare  typical  of  the  students' 
restaurant : 

D:^jEUNERS    &    Diners 

Apergu  de  qtielqiies  prix 

Hors-d'oeuvre  :  sardines  beurre     .     0-15  centimes 


Rillettes  de  Tours 

.      0-20 

Poissons 

0-30  &  0-40 

Bouillon  &  Boeuf 

•     0-35 

Ragout  mouton  pommes 

.     0-30 

Tripes  ^  la  mode 

.     040 

Bifteck  aux  pommes  . 

.     050 

Veau  marengo  . 

.     0-40 

Rosbif  garni 

.     0-50 

Pommes  sautees 

.     015 

Epinards  au  jus 

.     015 

Haricots  verts  sautfe 

.       0-20 

.      0-20  C€ 

;ntim 

.      0-20 

f> 

.      0-20 

>i 

.      0-2O 

>i 

.  0-15  &  0-20 

>» 

.  0-15  &  0-2O 

,, 

.      0-20 

If 
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Choux  de  Braxelles 
Macaroni  gratin 
Petits  pois 
Salade  de  saison 
Fromages 
Fruits  varies 
Cafe  avec  liqueurs 

Formerly  the  Quarter  enjoyed  many  privileges ; 
most  of  these,  however,  have  now  disappeared.  A 
remnant  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
police  are  very  lenient  as  long  as  the  students  confine 
themselves  to  the  Quarter,  and  up  to  the  point  where 
the  inhabitants  begin  to  complain.  The  people  are 
proverbially  forbearing  with  the  students,  and  often 
content  themselves  with  shrugging  their  shoulders  and 
saying,  "  Oh,  les  6tudiants  !  " — even  when  the  latter 
indulge  in  the  most  pronounced  horseplay. 

In  the  days  of  Abelard  an  accommodating  student 
sometimes  stayed  in  bed  whilst  a  dilectus  condiscipulus 
borrowed  his  coat  to  attend  a  lecture.  Now,  though 
the  long-haired,  unwashed,  corduroyed,  big-hatted, 
flowing-tied  student  may  still  be  seen  occasionally, 
many  attend  lectures  in  ordinary  dress  and  some  in 
frock-coats.  The  time  has  gone  for  ever  when  students 
carried  faggots  of  straw  to  the  lecture  halls  to  sit  on 
while  the  professor  expounded  his  theme.  A  student 
would  not  be  allowed  to  introduce  such  a  primitive 
seat  among  the  carefully  dusted  benches  of  the  modern 
lecture  haU.  The  unofficial  studios  are  filthy  enough 
to  suit  any  age.  The  atmosphere  is  so  fetid  that  it 
might  have  remained  in  these  rooms  since  the  time 
when  the  students  ran  up  barricades  and  made  in- 
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cipient  revolutions.  The  nude  model,  usually  very 
unwashed,  stands  on  a  platform. 

The  peculiar  conversation  of  the  students,  their 
demonstrations,  and  the  great  monuments  of  the 
Quarter  are,  however,  conquerors  of  time.  In  these 
there  are  no  changes.  The  students,  male  and  female, 
naturally  discuss  the  subject  in  which  they  are  most 
interested,  namely  Art.  By  Art  they  mean  the  ex- 
pression of  the  soul  in  music,  poetry,  prose,  stone, 
wood,  clay,  canvas,  etc.  They  discuss  it  with  an  easy 
freedom  that  says :  "To  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure."  They  lose  all  sense  of  distinction  between 
tabooed  and  permitted  subjects.  They  talk  about  any 
topic  they  please  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  un- 
concern. 

"  Can  one  be  an  artist  and  be  anything  else  ?  " 
queried  a  blue-eyed  and  black-haired  Alsatian.  "  If 
you  love  art,"  she  continued,  "  how  can  you  love  your 
husband  ?  " 

Without  giving  her  loquacious  companions  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  in  a  word,  even  edgeways,  she  in- 
sisted that  an  artist  must  think  only  of  Art  if  he  wished 
to  arrive  at  perfection  in  it.  A  black-bearded,  pale- 
faced  Servian  stopped  the  speaker  almost  by  force. 

"  I  should  distinguish  between  man  and  woman," 
he  began.  "  For  a  woman,  marriage  is  the  death  of 
Art ;  for  a  man,  not  necessarily  so.  A  man  may  save 
his  Art,  provided  he  makes  his  wife  secondary." 

Quick  as  lightning  a  willowy  American  girl  jumped 
into  the  breach  and  would  not  have  the  wife  put  in 
^n  inferior  place.     In  her  exclusive  enthusiasm  she 
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quoted  the  case  of  an  artist  who  loved  his  wife  and 
lost  all  sense  of  proportion  because  his  spouse  had  a 
bad  figure. 

"  Very  well !  "  said  Miss  Bride  O'Toole  of  Dublin, 
in  silvery  tones,  "  then  the  only  conclusion  is  that  an 
artist  should  marry  his  model !  " 

The  descendant  of  St.  Lawrence  O'Toole  followed 
up  her  victory  by  asking  :  "  Should  an  artist  succeed 
until  he  is  dead  ?  " 

A  linguistic  Russian,  beautiful  as  Marie  Baskirtseff, 
tried  to  convict  Miss  O'Toole  of  an  Irish  bull,  because 
she  suggested  success  after  death.  The  exquisite 
Russian  replied  that,  whatever  might  be  said  about 
ante-mortem  success  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as 
being  satisfied.  "  Then  you  stop  striving,"  she  said. 
"  Satisfaction  has  been  well  defined  as  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  soul."  The  discussion  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  this  sage  remark  from  the  sixteen-year-old 
son  of  a  Polish  painter :  "  You  should  do  what  your 
inner  impulse  tells  you  is  best,  not  what  people 
like." 

Equally  unchangeable  are  the  great  monuments. 
Saint-Etienne  du  Mont,  the  foundation  of  which  was 
laid  by  Marguerite,  consort  of  Henry  IV,  and  which 
has  been  described  as  Gothic  disguised  in  classic  de- 
tails, still  flourishes.  The  Pantheon  with  its  divided 
existence  between  paganism  and  Christianity — for 
it  has  been  a  church  and  a  pagan  temple — is  still  the 
Mecca  of  tourists.  Hare  says  that  in  1885  it  was 
taken  from  God  and  given  to  Victor  Hugo.  The  Sor- 
bonne  and  the  Cluny  Museum  remain  in  all  their 
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historical  and  intellectual  grandeur.  Only  the  soul 
of  the  Sorbonne  is  changed. 

In  1905  the  students  showed  that  they  could  get 
up  manifestations  just  as  well  as  they  did  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  Quarter.  They  brought  about  the 
temporary  closure  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  forced 
the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  They 
succeeded  in  setting  aside  an  obnoxious  professor. 
They  undertook  to  dictate  what  subjects  should  be 
dropped  from  the  curriculum.  They  induced  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  who  went  among  them  to  keep  order, 
to  join  the  General  Association  of  the  students. 

The  great  Anglo-Saxon  colony  of  students  clustering 
round  the  Gare  Montparnasse,  and  scattered  over  the 
Quarter,  are  responsible  for  many  changes.  The  most 
aggressive  amongst  them  are  the  art  students  of  the 
United  States.  They  hold  individual  or  private  exhi- 
bitions. They  organize  exhibitions  by  groups.  The 
American  Girls'  Club  and  the  Student  Hostel  have 
their  exhibitions.  The  Society  of  American  Painters 
send  their  pictures  to  every  important  exhibition  of 
Europe.  American  painters  are  largely  represented 
in  the  Autumn  Salon  and  in  the  Spring  Salons  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  and  of  the  Champs-Elysees. 

American  girl  students  instinctively  refuse  to  "  hum 
around,"  as  did  their  predecessors,  and  as  do  the 
female  art  students  of  other  countries  to-day.  If  they 
go  to  a  cafe  or  a  restaurant  they  usually  sit  together 
in  corners,  forming  little  groups  apart.  There  they 
gossip  about  the  others,  who  give  themselves  up  to  an 
agreeable  abandon.    From  the  American  comer  come 
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the  high-pitched  tones  of:  "How  shocking!"  "How 
horrid  !  "  "  How  could  she  !  " — expressions  directed 
at  the  juvenile  antics  of  some  Roumanian,  Russian, 
or  wild  Albanian  girl,  who  is  amusing  herself  with  her 
Romeo. 

American  girls  usually  live  in  boarding-houses,  and 
always  go  to  church.  They  will  have  their  evening  song, 
their  Sunday  services,  their  tea,  and  their  gossip.  An 
outsider  sees  no  sign  of  the  artist's  life  in  their  manners, 
ways,  or  tone.  Though  sometimes  cases  of  destitu- 
tion are  discovered,  American  students  of  both  sexes 
usually  have  more  money  than  those  of  the  old  days. 
The  influence  of  the  American  Girls'  Club  and  of  the 
Student  Hostel  are  distinctly  visible  throughout  the 
Quarter.  These  institutions  have  introduced  a  new 
tone,  which  is  thoroughly  unlike  anything  known  to 
the  old  student  life. 

St.  Luke's  Chapel  is  something  one  would  not  expect 
to  find  in  the  Quarter.  It  looks  like  a  country  church  ; 
and  gives  a  Christian  tone  to  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
St.  Genevieve's  Club  is  likewise  an  enlightened  organi- 
zation, under  the  auspices  of  which  Sunday  evening 
lectures  on  sacred  subjects  are  given.  Much  more 
in  the  hne  of  students'  devotions  are  the  services 
conducted  in  the  Boulevard  du  Montparnasse.  Here 
the  preacher  paws  the  air  and  popularizes  and  Chris- 
tianizes principles  of  pagan  philosophy.  Here  queer 
pictures,  far  from  representing  Calvary  or  the  Way 
of  the  Cross,  decorate  the  walls.  Here  some  profes- 
sional singer  or  fascinating  female  student  of  song 
entertains  the  audience  with  her  thrills  and  her  frills. 
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A  reception  is  held  after  the  services.  The  preacher 
and  the  singer  are  congratulated  ;  and  newcomers  are 
welcomed.     It  is  a  capital  entertainment. 

American  students  celebrate  national  holidays, 
such  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  and  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Nowhere 
else  is  the  banner  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  hung  more 
profusely  on  the  outer  walls  ;  nowhere  else  is  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  sung  with  more  enthusiasm.  To 
make  the  Thanksgiving  Day  dinner  as  homelike  as 
possible  the  Art  Students'  Club  of  New  York  has 
been  known  to  send  over  American  turkeys,  while 
distinguished  ladies  of  the  colony  have  supplied  cran- 
berry sauce,  sweet  potatoes,  green  corn,  mince  pump- 
kin, lemon  and  apple  pies,  and  other  eatables  peculiar 
to  the  United  States. 

Someone  has  remarked  that  where  nine  Americans 
are  assembled  there  one  will  find  a  base-ball  club — 
they  can  no  more  get  away  from  it  than  the  English 
from  cricket  or  the  Spanish  from  the  bull-ring.  The 
game  is  played  once  a  week  from  March  until  June, 
when  the  students  scatter  to  Holland,  Brittany,  Nor- 
mandy, the  Pyrenees,  and  elsewhere.  An  occasional 
challenge  from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
puts  ginger  into  the  national  amusement.  Chess,  foot- 
ball, and  other  Anglo-Saxon  games  likewise  have  their 
votaries  here. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  brave  young  people 
work  fifteen  hours  a  day,  the  real  student  spirit  of  the 
Quarter  will  sometimes  force  an  outlet.  For  instance, 
take  the  following  specimens  of  their  rhymes  : 
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"  A  bed  for  sale 
And  stove  as  well, 
I'm  going  home  and  want  to  sell 
At  rates  that  even  the  Temple  can't  beat. 

"  This  bed  and  stove, 
A  pan  to  stew, 
An  easel,  stool, 
A  chair  or  two, 
A  Sevres  cup,  quite  worn,  but  a  treat. 

"  A  mirror  cracked 
(Louis-Quinze  frame), 
I  paid  ten  francs — 
Take  two  for  the  same  ; 
A  camera,  tripod,  the  rest — incomplete, 
All  this  I'll  sell 
And  much  more,  too  ; 
So  come  and  find  what  won't  suit  you, 
6  Art  Alley— The  Garret— Retreat." 

There  are  still  amorous  evenings  in  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Michel  and  attic  suppers  in  the  Boulevard  du 
Montparnasse,  but  the  Latin  Quarter  of  the  olden 
time  has  become  a  pleasure  of  memory — a  joy  departed 
never  to  return. 


• 


CHAPTER   XXI 

AMERICAN   DIPLOMATS 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  American  society  people, 
notwithstanding  their  great  wealth,  have  left  no  foot- 
prints in  Paris.  Even  Colonel  Thorne  of  New  York, 
who,  in  the  days  of  Louis-Philippe,  spent  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  whose  afternoon  armorial 
bearings  were  different  from  those  of  the  forenoon, 
who  entertained  at  his  chateau  in  Normandy  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  French  nobility,  and  who  attracted 
the  censorious  attention  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  is  now 
wholly  forgotten.  Similarly  mute  and  inglorious  is 
the  record  of  Francis  P.  Corbin  of  Virginia,  another 
society  man  of  that  period  and  after,  for  he  lived  fifty 
years  in  Paris.  It  is  even  forgotten  that  he  married 
his  daughters  to  the  Viscount  de  Dampere  and  the 
Duke  de  Montmort. 

The  long  line  of  our  representatives  in  Paris  numbers 
some  very  distinguished  men.  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  Monroe,  Gallatin,  Washburne, 
and  more  recently,  Vice-President  Morton,  Robert 
McLane,  Whitelaw  Reid,  James  B.  Eustis,  and  Horace 
Porter,  would  have  done  honour  to  any  land.  Occa- 
sionally  an   American   Minister   is   remembered   by 
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reason  of  some  silly  incident ;  as,  for  instance,  John 
Y.  Mason,  whose  hand — doubtless  thoughtlessly — 
touched  the  Empress  Eugenie's  shoulder  at  a  ball 
given  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  If  more  American 
diplomatists  have  not  won  greater  distinction,  it  is 
because  opportunity  did  not  offer.  Since  February 
6th,  1778,  when  Franklin  concluded  a  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Commerce  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
American  representatives,  with  half  a  dozen  excep- 
tions, were  not  called  upon  to  do  much  more  than  to  be 
courteous  to  their  compatriots. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  was  signed  on  December  loth,  1898,  in  the 
Salle  des  Conferences  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
on  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  It  marked  the  date  when  the 
American  Republic  became  a  world  power.  This 
treaty,  however,  was  made  by  ten  special  commis- 
sioners, five  representing  each  country.  The  American 
Commissioners  were  :  Secretary  of  State,  William  R. 
Day  of  Ohio  ;  Senator  George  Gray  of  Delaware  ; 
Whitelaw  Reid  of  New  York ;  Senator  William  P. 
Fry  of  Maine  ;  and  Senator  Cushman  K,  Davis  of 
Minnesota.  It  must  have  been  in  an  outburst  of 
generosity  that  they  gave  twenty  million  dollars  to 
Spain  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  the  United 
States  had  already  owned  by  the  title  of  con- 
quest. 

Only  one  other  treaty  is  of  greater  importance  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  United  States.  That,  too,  was 
signed  in  Paris.  I  refer  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed 
in  the  Palace  of  Versailles  on  September  3rd,  1783, 
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by  virtue  of  which  the  United  States  took  her  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


Americans  who  go  to  see  where  Benjamin  Frankhn 
and  John  Adams  signed  that  treaty  may  also  feast 
their  eyes  on  a  statue  of  George  Washington,  by 
Houdon,  presented  to  France  by  the  people  of  Virginia 
on  August  i8th,  1910.  It  stands  in  the  Napoleon 
vestibule  of  a  stately  hall  of  the  Palace  at  the  end  of 
the  terrace  of  the  Orangery. 

The  frequent  remark  of  orators  on  the  Fourth  and 
Fourteenth  of  July,  that  no  cloud  has  ever  darkened 
the  friendship  of  France  and  the  United  States,  is  not 
true.  In  the  days  of  the  Directory,  Charles  C.  Pinck- 
ney  of  South  Carolina,  who  succeeded  James  Monroe, 
was  not  received.  And  though  Pinckney  was  rein- 
forced by  John  Marshall  of  Virginia,  and  Elbridge 
Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  the  Directory  would  give 
the  commissioners  no  official  recognition.  When  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  England  became  known,  Talleyrand 
ordered  the  capture  of  all  American  ships  in  French 
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ports  as  well  as  of  those  carrying  British  merchandise 
on  the  high  seas.  Talleyrand  wanted  money  and  the 
commissioners  were  recalled.  In  fairness,  however, 
be  it  said,  that  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  anger 
of  the  French  at  this  treaty.  Americans  themselves 
so  disapproved  of  it  that  its  author,  John  Jay,  was 
burned  in  efhgy  throughout  the  United  States. 

A  small  but  ugly-looking  black  cloud  appeared 
upon  the  diplomatic  horizon,  when  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Coolidge  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  The 
military  attache  was  Captain  Borup  of  Minnesota, 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  was  accused  of  having  furnished 
certain  documents  to  the  hated  Germans.  Borup 
used  to  frequent  the  house  of  a  certain  Countess,  where 
higher-class  spies  or  secret  service  agents  of  many 
lands  assembled.  Naturally  he  fell  under  suspicion. 
He  was  recalled  and  would  not  have  been  heard  of 
again  in  Paris,  had  he  not  received  an  official  position 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  France  threatened 
to  withdraw  her  exhibit  if  Borup  were  retained.  He 
was  not.  Captain  Borup  seems  to  have  been  badly 
treated,  but  ended  his  military  career  in  a  high  position 
in  Cuba. 

During  President  Cleveland's  second  administration, 
a  negro  named  John  Waller  was  appointed  Consul  at 
Antananarivo.  The  French  began  the  conquest  of 
Madagascar,  occupying  in  the  first  place  the  town  of 
Antananarivo  and  making  it  their  military  base.  Waller 
was  a  friend  of  Queen  Ranavalona's.  He  was  strongly 
suspected  of  giving  information  about  the  French  move- 
ments to  the  Malagasy  and  also  of  delivering  arms  to 
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them.  A  military  tribunal  convicted  him  of  espionage 
and  sentenced  him  to  twenty  years'  solitary  confine- 
ment in  one  of  the  central  prisons  of  France.  Waller 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Government.  A 
thorough  examination,  including  Waller's  own  letters, 
confirmed  his  guilt.  Technically,  the  situation  looked 
serious  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  best  of  good  will  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  Gabriel 
Hanotaux,  and  the  American  Ambassador,  James  B. 
Eustis,  found  a  way  out.  In  order  to  oblige  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  the  French  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  pardon  Waller  on  condition  that  he 
would  never  again  set  foot  on  French  territory.  This, 
rather  than  the  Talleyrand  case,  best  illustrates  the 
spirit  in  which  the  diplomatic  relations  between  France 
and  the  United  States  have  been  carried  out. 

Silas  Deane  of  Connecticut,  who  was  commissioned 
to  France  before  Benjamin  Franklin,  sent  back  a 
"  large  quantity  of  valuable  stores,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  worthless  officers."  It  was  thought  best  that 
stronger  hands  should  take  charge,  and  hence  on 
September  26th,  1776,  Franklin  was  appointed,  with 
Arthur  Lee  of  Virginia  and  Silas  Deane  as  his  asso- 
ciates. Though  Napoleon  had  Cambac^res  and  Lebrun 
as  associate  consuls,  only  the  First  Consul  counted. 
So  Franklin  was  the  only  commissioner  of  any  conse- 
quence.   Hence  he  shall  head  my  roll. 

One  of  the  best  equipped  representatives  ever  sent 
by  the  United  States  to  France  was  Robert  Milligan 
McLane  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  formerly  Governor 
of  Maryland.     He  was  a  lawyer  of  wide  experience ; 
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a  man  of  simple  dignity ;  and  having  studied  at  the 
College  de  Bourbon  in  Paris  he  spoke  French  like  a 
Parisian.  During  his  college  days  he  was  the  welcome 
guest  of  La  Fayette,  the  companion-in-arms  of  his 
grandfather ;  and  Jules  and  Ferdinand  Lasteyrie, 
grandsons  of  La  Fayette,  were  his  bosom  friends. 
Young  McLane  was  in  the  thick  of  the  Revolution 
of  July  29th,  1830,  which  overthrew  Charles  X  and 
put  Louis  XVIII  on  the  throne,  the  exasperated 
people  having  surrounded  the  College  de  Bourbon 
and  torn  down  the  Royal  Fleur  de  Lis.  He  accom- 
panied La  Fayette  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the 
Duke  d'Orleans  was  received  on  July  29th,  and  on  the 
following  day  to  the  Palais-Royal,  where  His  Royal 
Highness  was  proclaimed  Lieutenant-General. 

Robert  McLane  was  born  on  June  23rd,  181 5,  and 
when  asked  the  date  of  his  birth  he  used  to  say  that 
he  came  into  the  world  the  week  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy 
of  West  Point,  and  had  studied  law  ;  he  was  elected 
three  times  to  Congress  ;  was  Minister  to  Mexico  and 
to  China ;  and  was  elected  Governor  of  Maryland  in 
1883. 

In  1841  he  visited  Paris  a  second  time,  when  on  his 
way  to  examine  the  Pontine  and  Tuscan  Marshes  with 
a  view  to  improving  the  Lower  Mississippi.  He  stopped 
at  the  Hotel  Sinet  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg-Saint- 
Honor^,  almost  opposite  the  British  Embassy.  During 
this  visit  he  saw  much  of  Colonel  Thorne  of  New  York, 
the  most  noted  man  of  fashion  of  the  time.  Thorne 
and  his  family  lived  in  the  "  Palace  of  the  Kind's 
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sister  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain."  His  turn- 
outs were  finer  than  those  of  Louis-Philippe,  and  at 
his  chateau  in  Normandy  his  hospitahty  recalled  that 
of  the  earls  and  barons  of  the  glorious  times  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

In  1853  McLane  passed  through  Paris  on  his  way 
to  China.  He  found  Louis  Napoleon  on  the  throne, 
having  established  the  Second  Empire  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Republic  that  had  overthrown  the  Monarchy 
of  July.  On  his  return  from  China  he  spent  several 
months  in  Paris  and  was  graciously  received  by  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  Napoleon  III  showed  an 
unfriendly  political  feeling  toward  the  United  States  : 
he  was  not  pleased  because  America  would  not  co- 
operate with  France  and  England  in  their  hostility 
to  China.  McLane  gave  the  Emperor  to  understand 
that  his  course  would  cool  the  traditional  friendship 
of  America  for  France  without  extinguishing  the 
traditional  hostility  of  Great  Britain. 

On  another  visit  to  France  in  1863,  McLane  found 
the  French  Empire  grown  in  splendour,  power,  and 
wealth,  until  it  was  without  a  rival  in  Europe.  He 
also  found  Napoleon  and  his  half-brother,  the  Duke 
de  Morny,  engaged  in  an  intrigue  to  establish  an 
empire  in  Mexico.  Napoleon  and  De  Morny  were 
interested  in  Mexican  mines  and  the  ill-starred  Maxi- 
milian was  their  tool.  McLane  writes  the  Emperor 
down  as  having  been  no  friend  to  the  United  States, 
and  says  that  had  it  not  been  for  Lord  Clarendon's 
influence  he  would  have  recognized  the  Southern 
Confederacy  in  1864. 
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In  April,  1885,  McLane  arrived  in  Paris  as  Minister 
to  France,  having  been  appointed  by  the  late  President 
Cleveland.  He  found  the  Royalists  still  strong.  The 
Count  de  Paris  held  a  miniature  court,  distributed  money, 
dispensed  favours,  supported  several  newspapers,  and 
paid  the  election  expenses  of  all  monarchical  candi- 
dates. M.  Thiers  McLane  considered  intensely  selfish, 
but  he  praised  the  modest  life  and  traditional  repub- 
licanism of  President  Carnot.  During  the  Exhibition 
of  1889,  McLane  presided  over  a  meeting  to  express 
the  sympathy  of  the  American  Republics  for  the  efforts 
France  was  making  in  favour  of  the  arts  and  industries 
of  the  world.  He  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  on  April  i6th,  1898,  in  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  American  diplomatic  en- 
voys to  Paris  from  Benjamin  Franklin  to  the  present 
time  : 

Benjamin  Franklin,  1776-1785. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  1785-1789. 

William  Short,  Charge  d'Affaires,  1790-1792. 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  1 792-1794. 
James  Monroe,  1794-1796. 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  John  Marshall,  and  Elbridge  Gerry, 

Joint  Envoys,  1798. 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  William  Vans  Murray,  and   William 

R,  Davey,  Joint  Envoys,  1799-1801. 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  1801-1804. 
James  Monroe  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  to  treat  rights 

of  Mississippi. 
John  Armstrong,  1804-1810. 

Jonathan  Russell,  Charge  d'Affaires,  1810-1811. 
Joel  Barlow,  1811-181?. 
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William  H.  Crawford,  1813-1815. 

Henry  Jackson,  Charg6  d'Affaires,  1815-1816. 
Albert  Gallatin,  1815-1823. 

Daniel  Sheldon,  Charge  d'Affaires,  1817-1818,  1823- 
1824. 
James  Brown,  1823-1829. 

John  Adams  Smith,  Chargd  d'Affaires,  1829. 
William  C.  Rives,  1829-1832. 

Nathaniel  Niles,  Charge  d'Affaires,  1832-1833. 

Leavitt  Harris,  Charge  d'Affaires,  1833, 
Edward  Livingston,  1833-1835. 

Thomas  P.  Barton,  Charge  d'Affaires,  1834-1835. 
Lewis  Cass,  1836-1842. 

Charles  Anderson,  Charge  d'Affaires,  1837. 

Henry  Ledyard,  Charg^  d'Affaires,  1842-1844. 
William  R.  King,  1844-1846. 

J.  L.  Martin,  Charge  d'Affaires,  1845-1847. 
Richard  Rush,  1847-1849. 
William  C.  Rives,  1849-1853. 

Henry  S.  Sanford,  Charg6  d'Affaires,  1853-1854. 
John  Y.  Mason,  1853-1859. 

Donn  Piatt,  Charg6  d'Affaires,  1855. 
WiUiam  R.  Calhoun,  Charg^  d'Affaires,  1859-1860. 
Charles  J.  Faulkner,  1860-1861. 
William  L.  Dayton,  1861-1864. 
John  Bigelow,  1865-1866. 

John  Hay,  Charge  d'Affaires,  1866. 
John  A.  Dix,  1866-1869. 
Elihu  B.  Washbume,  1869-1877, 
Edward  F.  Noyes,  1877-1881.^ 
Levi  P.  Morton,  1881-1884. 

^  After  his  retirement  as  Minister,  General  Edward  F.  Noyes  became 
the  partner  of  Alonzo  Taft,  the  lawyer,  of  Cincinnati,  father  of  President 
Taft.  On  the  occasion  of  President  Grant's  visit  to  Paris,  Noyes  gave  a 
magnificent  reception  in  honour  of  the  hero  of  the  Civil  War.  The  recep- 
tion was  held  in  his  spacious  apartments  in  the  Avenue  Marceau,  a  suite 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  De  Montpensier  family.  Marshal 
MacMahon,  then  President  of  the  French  Republic,  attended  this 
reception. 
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Robert  M.  McLane,  1884-1889. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  1889-1892. 
Jefferson  Coolidge,  1892-1893. 
James  B.  Eustis,  Ambassador,  1893-1897. 
Horace  Porter,  Ambassador,  1 897-1 905. 
Robert  S.  McCormick,  Ambassador,  1905-1907. 
Henry  White,  Ambassador,  1 907-1 909. 
Robert  Bacon,  Ambassador,  1909-1912. 
Myron  Herrick,  1912. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

BIRDS  OF   PASSAGE 

Paris  is  made  more  and  more  interesting  to  Ameri- 
cans from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  our  early  statesmen, 
men  of  letters,  and  many  of  our  artists  have  left  some 
historic  footprints  there.  Even  in  pre-revolutionary 
times  the  famous  American  surgeon,  Benjamin  Rush, 
visited  the  great  hospitals  of  Paris  in  search  of  know- 
ledge. He  studied  closely  the  work  done  in  the  Hotel- 
Dieu.  This  is  the  oldest  hospital  in  the  world  and  w  as 
built  by  King  Louis,  ^  the  only  saint  whom  the  French 
Kings  ever  gave  to  the  Calendar. 

Patience  Wright,  born  of  Quaker  parents  at  Borden- 
town.  New  Jersey,  in  1725,  and  possessed  of  all  the 
eccentricities  of  genius,  left  artistic  and  patriotic  foot- 
prints in  Paris  during  the  days  of  Franklin.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Lowell.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  went  to  England  and  surprised  the  great 
men  of  that  day  by  her  clever  and  artistic  modelling. 
This  lady,  reared  among  people  who  eschewed  pictures 
and  images,  made  excellent  likenesses  of  the  King, 
the  Queen,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Wilkes,  and  other 
celebrities.  She  rated  George  III  roundly  for  having 
sanctioned  the  war  with  America.    She  was  a  friend  of 

'  Louis  IX,  or  Saint  Louis. 
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Franklin's  and  kept  him  well  informed  of  the  doings 
and  designs  of  England.  She  consulted  him  as  to 
whether  or  not  she  should  settle  in  Paris,  and  his  reply 
is  interesting,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  attitude  of  the 
society  of  that  day  towards  artists.    He  wrote  : 

"  As  to  the  exercise  of  your  art  here,  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  it  would  answer  your  expectation.  There  are 
two  or  three  who  profess  it,  and  make  a  show  of  their  works 
on  the  boulevards  ;  but  it  is  not  the  taste  for  persons 
of  fashion  to  sit  to  those  artists  for  their  portraits  ;  and 
both  house  rent  and  living  in  Paris  are  expensive." 

The  year  1781  saw  Mrs.  Wright  in  Paris.  The  head 
of  the  cast  of  Franklin  showing  him  in  the  act  of  dis- 
covering electricity  was  modelled  by  her.  As  a  sculp- 
tor her  reputation  stood  high.  She  gave  generous  doles 
of  her  wisdom  to  Thomas  Jefferson  by  letter.  Mrs. 
Wright  died  in  London  in  1785. 

Benjamin  Franklin  of  Massachusetts,  Arthur  Lee 
of  Virginia,  and  Silas  Deane  of  Connecticut  had 
been  representing  the  infant  republic  in  Paris,  when 
John  Adams  was  appointed  to  replace  Deane.  He 
amuses  the  reader  of  to-day  by  his  frank  statement 
that  he  got  along  by  "  gibbering  something  like 
French."  On  the  way  over  he  was  chased  by  an  Eng- 
lish war-ship  and  escaped  because  of  a  friendly  breeze. 
This  danger  was  foreseen,  for  his  instructions  told  him 
to  have  his  despatch  bags  so  weighted  down  as  to  sink 
instantly  in  case  of  capture. 

When  John  Adams  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns.  He  began  in  France 
what  has  since  been  called  "  shirt-sleeves  diplomacy." 
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His  blunt  directness  carried  points  against  the  most 
finely  trained  diplomatists.  The  most  enduring  footprint 
he  left  in  France  was  made  by  his  indelible  honesty. 
He  was  so  honest  that  he  advised  himself  out  of  office  ; 
for  he  wrote  home  that  three  commissioners  were 
absurd  and  that  one  would  do  better.  Thanks  to  John 
Adams,  the  American  flag  was  planted  at  the  Hague, 
and  Holland  was  the  second  country  to  make  a  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce  with  the  United  States. 

Having  succeeded  President  Washington,  John 
Adams  named,  as  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers 
plenipotentiary  to  France,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney,  John  Marshall,  and  Elbridge  Gerry.  By  way  of 
payment  for  undertaking  to  make  their  mission  a 
success  Talleyrand  wanted  a  bribe  of  £50,000. 

"  What  is  your  answer  ?  "  queried  Talleyrand. 
"It  is  no  ;  not  a  sixpence,"  firmly  replied  John  Mar- 
shall. This  was  the  same  John  Marshall  to  whom 
Congress  gave  a  dinner  at  which  the  historic  sentiment 
was  announced  :  "  Millions  for  defence  but  not  a  cent 
for  tribute."  His  footprint  in  Paris  has  never  been 
effaced. 

Joel  Barlow^  was  the  first  American  man  of  letters 

^  Joel  Barlow,  poet,  preacher,  publicist,  politician,  soldier,  and  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Reading,  Connecticut,  in  1755.  He  studied  at  Yale,  fought 
the  English  during  the  holidays,  qualified  for  the  church,  and  became 
army  chaplain.  After  the  War  of  Independence  he  practised  law  and 
edited  a  newspaper  at  Hartford.  He  wrote  poetry,  the  best  of  which  is 
the  Vision  of  Columbus,  which  he  enlarged  afterwards  under  the  title  of 
the  Colu?nbiad.  He  was  appointed  Consul  to  Algiers,  and  in  181 1  was 
made  Minister  to  France.  He  was  known  as  a  successful  business  man. 
Hence  he  was  well  qualified  for  the  twofold  object  of  his  diplomatic 
mission,  namely  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  an''  to  get  compensation 
for  American  property  that  had  been  confiscated. 
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who  received  an  appointment  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  his  country.  In  this  sense  he  may  be  considered  as 
the  precursor  of  Irving,  Motley,  Bancroft,  Lowell,  and 
Hay.  He  was  Minister  to  France  in  181 1.  Previously 
he  had  made  a  fortune  in  Paris  by  trade.  His  abihty 
as  a  tradesman  gives  rise  to  the  presumption  that  he 
could  not  have  been  a  great  man  of  letters.  Barlow's 
diplomatic  career  was  short.  He  died  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  in  1812,  at  Zarnowics,  near  Cracow,  Poland, 
on  his  way  to  Russia  to  see  Napoleon,  who  was  at 
Wilna,  During  his  business  life  in  France  he  reinforced 
republicanism  by  the  written  and  spoken  word.     In 

1791  he  published  his  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Classes, 
maintaining  that  "  the  republican  principle  is  not  only 
proper  and  safe  for  the  government  of  any  people,  but 
that  its  propriety  and  safety  are  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  society  and  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory."   A  letter  of  his  to  the  National  Convention  in 

1792  again  advocated  republicanism.  On  February 
17th,  1793,  the  Convention  showed  its  appreciation 
by  admitting  Barlow  to  the  rights  and  honours  of 
French  citizenship. 

Albert  Gallatin  first  saw  the  light  at  Geneva.  While 
representing  his  country  in  France  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  Napoleon,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Elba.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  him  writing  to  Jefferson 
affectionately  of  that  France  "  from  which  they  had 
drawn  some  of  their  inspirations  and  their  doctrines." 
Louis  XVIII  used  to  shell  crayfish  for  Gallatin's 
daughter.     The  King  complimented  Gallatin  on  his 
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French,  "  but  "  added  His  Majesty,  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  I  think  my  EngHsh  is  better  than 
yours."  This  was  the  Bourbon's  way  of  telhng  Gallatin 
that  he  spoke  French  before  he  spoke  English. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  This  is 
not  because  of  the  legend  that  St.  Denis,  the  patron 
of  Paris,  who  was  martyred  at  Montmartre,  carried 
thither  his  head  in  his  hands.  Its  interest  centres 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  French  Kings 
from  Dagobert  I  have  been  buried  there.  Washington 
Irving  saw  the  funeral  of  Louis  XVIII.  He  also  saw 
the  entrance  into  Paris  of  Charles  X.  He  met  Tom 
Moore,  the  Grecian-souled  poet  who  wedded  the  woes 
of  Ireland  to  song,  and  noted  him  down  as  "  the  noble- 
hearted,  manly,  spirited  little  fellow  with  a  mind  as 
generous  as  his  fancy  was  brilliant."  Tom  Moore  and 
his  charming  wife  became  fast  friends  of  Irving's  and 
in  1823  he  visited  them  in  Paris.  Previous  to  their 
first  meeting  he  had  not  a  high  opinion  of  Moore.  In 
1817,  while  Lalla  Rookh  was  still  fresh  from  the  press, 
Irving  wrote  to  a  friend  : 

"  Moore's  new  poem  is  just  out.  I  have  not  sent  iti'^to 
you,  for  it  is  dear  and  worthless.  It  is  written  in  the  most 
effeminate  taste,  and  is  fit  only  to  delight  boarding-school 
girls  and  lads  of  nineteen  just  in  their  first  loves.  Moore 
should  have  kept  to  songs  and  epigrammatic  conceits.  His 
stream  of  intellect  is  too  small  to  bear  expansion — it 
spreads  into  mere  surface." 

In  1 82 1  Irving  lodged  at  4  Rue  du  Mont-Thabor. 
He  had  just  finished  the  Sketch  Book.     He  wrote  to 
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his  sister,  Mrs.  Storrow,  who  was  stopping  in  Paris  in 
1853,  as  follows  : 

"  Louis  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  Montijo,  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  the  French !  one  of  whom  I  have  had  a 
guest  at  my  cottage  on  the  Hudson  ;  the  other,  whom, 
when  a  child,  I  have  had  on  my  knee  at  Granada.  It  seems 
to  cap  the  climax  of  the  strange  dramas  of  which  Paris 
has  been  the  theatre  during  my  life-time.  I  have  re- 
peatedly thought  that  each  grand  coup  de  theatre  would  be 
the  last  that  would  occur  in  my  time  ;  but  each  has  been 
succeeded  by  another  equally  striking  ;  and  what  will  be 
the  next,  who  can  conjecture  ? 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  Eugenie  Montijo  she  was  one  of 
the  reigning  belles  of  Madrid  ;  and  she  and  her  giddy 
circle  had  swept  away  my  charming  young  friend,  the 

beautiful  and  accomplished ,  into  their  career 

of    fashionable    dissipation.      Now    Eugenie    is    upon   a 

throne,  and  a  voluntary  recluse   in  a  convent  of 

one  of  the  most  rigorous  orders !    Poor !    Perhaps, 

however,  her  fate  may  ultimately  be  the  happiest  of 
the  two.  '  The  storm  '  with  her  is  o'er,  and  she's  at 
rest !  but  the  other  is  launched  upon  a  returnless  shore, 
on  a  dangerous  sea,  infamous  for  its  tremendous  ship- 
wrecks. Am  I  to  live  to  see  the  catastrophe  of  her  career, 
and  the  end  of  this  suddenly  conjured-up  empire,  which 
seems  to  be  of  '  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of '  ?  " 

When  walking  through  the  arcade  of  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  my  mind  harks  back  to  1831,  when  the 
poet  N.  P.  Willis  lodged  there  and  revelled  in  the 
morning  sun  bathing  his  bedchamber  opposite  the 
Tuileries  Gardens.  Here  he  spent  six  months  of  glori- 
ous life,  made  still  more  independent  from  the  fact  that 
he  used  to  cook  his  own  breakfast.  He  met  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  novelist,  and  Morse,  the  artist,  who  in- 
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vented  the  electric  telegraph.  Men  of  letters  having 
been  held  in  high  esteem,  the  poet  was  presented  to 
Louis-Philippe.  Willis  found  a  small  and  select  Ameri- 
can colony  in  Paris  under  the  wing  of  La  Fayette. 
Once  again  the  poet  visited  Paris,  this  time  on  his 
honeymoon.  It  was  when  he  had  married  the  beau- 
tiful Mary  Stace,  daughter  of  General  William  Stace 
of  Woolwich. 

"  Of  lands  visited  which  do  you  prefer,  Mr.  Cooper  ?" 
This  question  was  asked  by  Louis-Philippe's  Queen, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  The  Cooper  of  whom  I  speak  was  Fenimore, 
the  novelist,  whose  books  are  most  racy  of  American 
soil.  His  graceful  reply  was  :  "  That  in  which  your 
Majesty  was  born  for  its  nature  ;  and  that  in  which 
your  Majesty  reigns  for  its  society."  Cooper  remarked 
how  Louis-Philippe  went  around  wearing  a  white  hat 
and  carrying  a  red  umbrella,  "  condescending  with  all 
his  might."  So  easy  of  approach  was  the  "  Citizen 
King "  that  the  American  Minister,  General  Lewis 
Cass,  used  to  present  in  a  single  evening  as  many  as 
fifty  compatriots.  Cooper's  tales  were  well  known  to 
French  readers,  as  they  had  been  translated  and  pub- 
lished by  Galignani.  He  maintained  that  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI  was  due  to  Gouverneur  Morris, 
who  Cooper  thought  was  far  too  aristocratic.  Cooper 
admired  the  polish,  grace,  elegance,  and  wit  of  French 
society. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  left  Boston  for  Europe  in  the 
summer  of  1853.    He  was  appointed  consul  at  Liver- 
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pool  and,  as  opportunity  offered,  made  trips  to  the 
English  Lake  Country  and  through  Scotland.  His  stay 
in  England  was  agreeable  in  the  sense  that  it  was  the 
land  of  his  ancestors ;  for  he  was  of  Wiltshire  stock, 
and  there  the  family  name  was  spelt  Hathorne.  It 
was  the  illustrious  author  himself  who  adopted  the 
fanciful  spelling  of  Hawthorne.  When  the  five  years  of 
his  consulate  had  passed  he  spent  two  years  travelling 
in  France  and  Italy.  During  his  stay  in  Italy  he 
sketched  out  the  Marble  Faun,  which  was  published 
in  i860. 

He  made  copious  notes  on  travel,  but  the  ill-luck 
that  pursued  the  Hawthorne  family  stuck  to  him,  and 
he  was  forced  to  finish  his  note-books  in  Switzerland 
"  through  lack  of  vital  impulse."  The  ill-luck  referred 
to  is  traced  back  to  the  second  John  Hawthorne,  who 
was  a  judge  in  the  days  of  witchcraft.  So  inhumanly 
did  he  bear  himself  upon  the  bench  that  one  of  the 
sufferers  cursed  him.  This  curse  was  mentioned  as  an 
explanation  of  all  the  Hawthorne  misfortunes,  even 
of  the  isolation  that  existed  in  the  household.  His 
mother,  two  sisters,  and  himself,  though  living  under 
the  same  roof,  saw  so  little  of  each  other  that  Haw- 
thorne said  :    "  We  do  not  even  live  at  our  house." 

In  May,  i860,  he  left  Rome  for  Marseilles,  from  there 
he  went  to  Geneva,  to  Paris,  and  to  London,  and 
reached  America  after  an  absence  of  seven  years. 

At  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  he  passed  from 
natural  sleep  to  the  sleep  of  death  on  May  17th,  1864. 
He  is  buried  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts, the  first  of  the  great  group  to  which  he  belonged 
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to  lay  down  his  pen,  leaving  to  posterity  works  that 
for  grace,  charm,  and  perfection  of  language  are  un- 
equalled by  any  other  American  writer. 

Hawthorne  and  his  son  Julian  found  their  chief 
pleasure  in  loitering  along  by  the  book-stalls  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
twenty-five  centuries  of  human  thought  lie  in  those 
boxes.  About  one  hundred  thousand  books  are  always 
on  sale  and  the  daily  purchases  average  about  £60. 
The  vendors  of  old  books  cling  to  the  left  bank, 
especially  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Latin  Quarter.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  will 
the  lover  of  old  books  find  such  a  happy  hunting- 
ground.  He  is  likely  to  hear  the  tale  about  the  king 
of  bookworms  who  bought  a  Caesar  for  gd.  and  sold 
it  for  £60.  The  book  bore  the  signature  of  Montaigne. 
He  is  sure  to  hear  of  the  first  edition  of  Hamlet, 
which  was  bought  for  sixpence  in  a  Dublin  side-street 
and  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  £1,500.  The 
story  is  also  told  of  the  old  work  bought  by  Robert 
Browning  on  the  steps  of  a  Florentine  palace  for 
"  eighteen  pence  English  just  "  and  out  of  which  he 
made  the  Ring  and  the  Book.  No  wonder  the  Haw- 
thornes  were  in  their  element.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  street  they  noted  the  tall  buildings,  with  shops 
beneath  and  the  quick  stream  of  French  life  "  hurrying 
and  babbling  and  swarming  along  the  side- walk." 

To  me  the  Louvre  Museum  has  an  additional  interest, 
because  in  the  room  devoted  to  the  works  of  Houdon 
his  busts  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  La  Fayette  find 
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a  place.  And  while  the  far-famed  cemetery  of  Pere 
Lachaise  opens  up  a  world  of  history,  I  confess  that 
after  Abelard  and  Heloise  the  name  that  next  occurs  to 
me  is  William  Temple  Franklin.  For  the  philosopher's 
grandson  lies  buried  there,  and  the  monument  over 
his  grave  is  kept  in  proper  condition,  thanks  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  founded  by 
Dr.  Franklin.  Curiously  enough,  William  Temple 
Franklin's  wife  lies  in  the  same  grave  with  him, 
although  she  married  again  after  his  death.  ^ 

Of  American  men  of  letters  none  loved  Paris  better 
than  Francis  Parkman.  His  delight  was  to  spend  sunny 
days  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus.  And  for  seeing  Paris 
there  is  no  way  so  good  as  to  take  one's  place  on  an 
omnibus  and  follow  the  various  routes  radiating  from 
the  Madeleine,  the  famous  church  that  Napoleon  I 
intended  as  a  Temple  of  Victory.  Francis  Parkman's 
bird's-eye  view  of  Paris  was  complete,  for  in  addition 
to  his  studies  from  the  tops  of  omnibuses  he  used  to 
go  up  and  down  the  Seine  on  the  river  boats.  He 
looked  upon  Paris  as  the  Athens  of  modern  Europe. 
His  favourite  haunts  were  the  big  boulevards,  espe- 
cially the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel,  beloved  haunt  of 
the  students ;  the  Place  Vendome,  with  its  Trajan- 
like column  erected  by  Napoleon  to  commemorate 
his  victories  over  the  Russians  and  Austrians  ;  the 
Palais-Royal,  built  by  the  Red  Cardinal,  whose  intel- 
lectual impress  is  still  visible  all  over  Paris ;  and 
the  Tuileries  Gardens,  from  the  palace  of  which  the 
Empress  Eugenie  had  to  fly  for  her  life  in  1870.    Park- 

^  Mrs.  William  Temple  Franklin  married  a  Monsieur  Delariviere. 
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man  gave  due  credit  to  the  dreamy  Emperor,  Napoleon 
III,  for  improving  and  beautifying  Paris. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  paid  six  visits  to  Europe, 
and  describes  his  journey  from  Havre  to  Paris  as 
follows  : 

"  We  passed  females  riding  on  donkeys,  the  Old  Testament 
beast  of  burden,  with  panniers  on  each  side,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom hundreds  of  years  since.  We  saw  ancient  dames  sitting 
at  their  doors  with  distaffs,  twisting  the  thread  by  twirhng 
the  spindle  between  the  thumb  and  finger  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  Homer.  A  flock  of  sheep  was  grazing  on  the  side 
of  a  hill ;  they  were  attended  by  a  shepherd  and  a  brace  of 
prick-eared  dogs,  which  kept  them  from  straying  as  was 
done  thousands  of  years  ago.  Speckled  birds  were  hopping 
by  the  sides  of  the  road  ;  it  was  the  magpie,  the  bird  of 
ancient  fable.  Flocks  of  what  I  at  first  took  for  the  crow 
of  our  country  were  stalking  in  the  fields,  or  saihng  in  the 
air  over  the  old  elms  ;  it  was  the  rook,  the  bird  made  as 
classical  by  Addison  as  his  cousin  the  raven  by  the  Latin 
poets.  As  we  drew  near  to  Paris  we  saw  the  plant^  which 
Noah  first  committed  to  the  earth  after  the  deluge,  trained 
on  low  stakes  and  growing  thickly  and  luxuriantly  on  the 
slopes  by  the  side  of  the  highway.  Here,  too,  was  the 
tree  which  was  the  subject  of  the  first  Christian  miracle, 
the  fig,  its  branches  heavy  with  the  bursting  fruit  just 
beginning  to  ripen  for  the  market." 

Bryant  found  himself  again  in  Paris  in  1852,  on 
the  evening  before  the  Empire  was  proclaimed.  Napo- 
leon III  was  being  escorted  to  the  Tuileries  without 
even  the  semblance  of  enthusiasm.  Here  the  poet 
met  a  curious  reminder  of  the  fierce  political  passions 
at  home.     It  was  in  the  person  of  Charles  Sumner, 

^  The  plant  referred  to  is  the  vine.  See  Genesis  ix.  20  :  "  And  Noah 
began  to  be  a  husbandman,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard." 
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who  was  being  treated  for  bruises  inflicted  upon  him 
in  the  Senate  by  a  member  of  the  Congress  named 
Brooks,  from  South  Carohna.  Sumner  consulted  Dr. 
Brown  Sequard,  and  the  diagnosis  was  that  the  blows 
on  his  head  had  caused  a  disturbance  of  the  spinal 
column.  The  physician  burned  Sumner's  skin,  yet 
in  spite  of  the  awful  pain  he  declined  chloroform.  Dr. 
Sequard  said :  "I  have  never  seen  a  man  bearing 
with  such  fortitude  as  Mr.  Sumner  has  shown  the 
extremely  violent  pain  of  this  burning."  Sumner 
visited  Paris  five  times.  His  first  visit  was  in  1839, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  wrote  a  lucid  article  explana- 
tory of  the  North-Eastern  boundary  question.  The 
article  was  published  in  Galignani'  s  Messenger,  the 
famous  old  newspaper  for  which  Thackeray  wrote, 
and  in  which  Byron  read  about  himself  when  he  said 
he  woke  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous.  This 
fine  old  literary  landmark,  founded  the  year  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  died  in  1904. 

Richard  Rush,  son  of  Benjamin  Rush — a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  so  distinguished 
a  physician  that  he  was  called  the  Sydenham^  of  America 
— was  Minister  to  France  from  1847  to  1849.  Acting 
on  instructions  from  his  government,  he  was  the  very 
first  of  the  diplomatic  body  to  recognize  the  new 
republic.  The  year  1848  was  a  most  interesting  time 
for  the  representative  of  the  American  Republic  to  be 
in  Paris,  for  it  marked  the  birth  of  the  French  Republic. 

^  Thomas  Sydenham,  b.  1624,  d.  1689,  a  famous  English  physician, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Parhamentarians  in  the  Civil  War  before  he 
started  the  study  of  medicine. 
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A  deputation  of  Americans  called  on  the  provisional 
government  of  France,  on  March  6th,  1848,  and  pre- 
sented two  flags.  The  spokesman,  Mr.  Goodrich, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  his  countrymen,  said  :  "  The 
Americans  here  present  beg  you  to  accept  these  two 
flags,  which  are  the  emblem  of  an  everlasting  alliance 
between  France  and  the  United  States  of  America." 
M.  Arago,  replying  on  behalf  of  the  provisional 
government,  said :  "  We  accept  these  flags  with 
gratitude ;  we  will  place  them  in  the  H6tel-de-Ville, 
and  I  hope  that  despotism  will  never  tear  them  away." 
Then  the  two  spokesmen  shook  hands. 

Rush  was  a  studious  man  and  an  interesting  writer. 
He  utilized  his  spare  time  in  France  by  studying  the 
Court  of  Louis-Philippe  and  also  the  revolution  of 
1848.  A  volume,  published  by  his  sons  in  i860,  en- 
titled Occasional  Productions,  Political,  Diplomatic, 
and  Miscellaneous,  Including  a  Glance  at  the  Court  of 
Louis-Philippe  and  the  French  Revolution  of  1848  con- 
tains these  studies.  He  began  his  literary  career  by 
writing  vigorous  articles  in  defence  of  the  war  of  1812 
with  England.  He  codified  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  five  volumes,  wrote  Washington  in  Domestic 
Life,  and  a  most  interesting  work  now  published  under 
the  title  of  the  Court  of  London  from  1819  to  1825. 

This  distinguished  man  was  a  diplomatist  of  the 
first  rank.  When  Minister  to  England  he  made  treaties 
with  Lord  Castlereagh  regarding  fisheries,  the  North- 
West  boundary,  claims  beyond  the  Rockies,  and  the 
slaves  carried  off  in  British  ships  contrary  to  the  treaty 
of  Ghent.    Among  the  many  other  good  works  to  his 
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credit,  he  secured  from  the  British  courts  the  sum  of 
;^ioo,ooo  left  by  James  Smithson,  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  He  was 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Monroe  administration  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  brought  him  home  from  England 
to  make  him  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Rush's  ap- 
pointment to  France  was  made  by  President  Polk. 
His  son,  Benjamin,  also  an  author,  died  in  Paris  in 
1877,  After  a  long  career  of  great  achievement, 
Richard  died  in  his  native  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1859. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  paid  three  visits  to  Paris. 
The  first  was  in  June,  1833,  when  he  came  from  Ferney, 
whither  he  had  been  to  see  the  chateau,  the  saloon, 
the  bedchamber,  and  the  garden  of  Voltaire,  "  the 
king  of  scorners."  His  first  impression  of  the  French 
capital  being  "  a  loud  modern  New  York  of  a  place  " 
was  evidently  formed  before  he  had  seen  old  Paris. 
Speaking  of  the  city's  hospitality,  he  said  that  a  pass- 
port would  throw  wide  open  to  foreigners  the  doors 
of  its  public  institutions.  He  visited  the  Sorbonne, 
the  Louvre,  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  He  heard 
some  of  the  leading  lecturers,  but  concluded  that  a 
lecture  written  by  himself  would  be  more  useful  to 
him.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  he  dined  with  La  Fayette 
and  about  one  hundred  Americans.  Referring  to  the 
social  life  of  Paris,  Emerson  remarked  that  there  was 
more  fine  society  in  his  own  little  town  than  he 
could  command.  Hence  he  paraphrased  the  lines  from 
Moliere's  Misanthrope : 

"  Si  le  roi  m'avait  donn^  Paris  sa  grande  ville 
Je  dirois  au  roi  Louis  je  prdffere  my  inkstand." 
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Emerson's  second  visit  to  Paris  was  in  the  merry 
month  of  May  of  the  eventful  year  of  1848.  He  saw 
Rachel  in  Phedre,  and  described  her  as  deserving  of 
her  fame  and  as  the  only  good  actress  he  had  ever 
seen.  At  the  Sorbonne  he  heard  a  lecture  by  Leverrier 
on  mathematics  and  listened  to  Michelet  discoursing 
on  Indian  philosophy. 

From  a  study  of  the  clubs  and  of  the  mobs  Emerson 
concluded  that  "  the  fire  and  fury  of  the  people  when 
they  are  interrupted  and  thwarted  are  inconceivable 
to  New  England."  And  he  paid  the  leaders  of  the 
people  the  following  profound  compliment  :  "  The 
deep  sincerity  of  the  speakers  who  are  agitating  social, 
not  political  questions,  and  who  are  studying  how  to 
secure  a  fair  share  of  bread  to  every  man,  and  to  get 
God's  justice  done  through  the  land,  is  very  good  to 
hear."  He  praised  the  good  breeding  of  the  French, 
declared  them  to  be  the  most  joyous  race,  and  that 
Paris  enjoyed  the  largest  liberty  of  any  city  in  the 
whole  civilized  world.  Emerson's  third  and  last  visit 
was  in  March,  1873.  This  time  he  met  Renan  and 
Taine.  The  latter  presented  the  philosopher  with  a 
copy  of  his  History  of  English  Literature.  Much  as 
he  liked  Paris  he  preferred  an  American  to  a  European 
residence.     For  he  wrote  : 

"  They  who  find  America  insipid,  they  for  whom  London 
and  Paris  have  spoiled  their  own  homes,  can  be  spared  to 
return  to  those  cities." 

In  1848,  when  a  wave  of  patriotism  was  sweeping 
over  Europe,  George  William  Curtiss  made  a  "  magic 
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voyage  over  the  summer  sea,"  which  lasted  forty-six 
days.  He  was  in  Paris  during  the  winter  of  1848-49  ; 
and  saw  some  of  the  most  trying  stages  of  the  second 
French  RepubHc. 

David  Glasgow  Farragut  deserved  so  well  of  his 
country  that  on  July  25th,  1866,  Congress  created 
the  office  of  admiral  and  promoted  him  to  that  grade. 

Admiral  Farragut  was  born  at  Campbell's  Station, 
near  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  July  5th,  1801.  After  a 
fight  against  the  English  in  the  Bay  of  Valparaiso, 
March  28th,  1814,  the  commanding  officer  commended 
"  the  lad  Farragut  "  and  regretted  that  he  was  too 
young  for  promotion.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he 
sailed  about  the  world,  serving  at  many  stations. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  sixty  years  old, 
and  had  been  in  the  navy  over  forty-eight.  His  cap- 
ture of  New  Orleans  was  brave,  brilliant,  and  daring. 
As  Farragut  himself  puts  it,  he  ran  past  the  forts 
"  under  such  a  fire  from  them,  as  I  imagine  the  world 
has  never  seen."  He  repeated  this  bold  and  original 
operation  at  Vicksburg,  but  as  there  was  no  land  force 
to  sustain  him  he  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  from  above 
the  city  down  by  the  batteries  back  again.  He  captured 
Corpus  Christi,  Sabine  Pass,  and  Galveston.  Admiral 
Farragut  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  the  Confederacy 
when  he  took  Mobile,  thus  hermetically  sealing  the 
South.  After  Mobile  he  was  made  Vice-Admiral.  In 
1867  he  commanded  the  European  squadron. 

"  Old  Salamander,"  as  he  was  called,  after  having 
taken  New  Orleans,  visited  Paris  in  1867,     He  re- 

T 
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mained  long  enough  to  teach  some  of  the  beauties  of 
the  Empire  how  to  pronounce  his  name.  The  Countess 
of  CastigHone,  the  Marquise  de  Galhfet,  and  the 
Countess  de  Pourtales  were  chief  among  the  beautiful 
women  of  that  day.  They  did  not  sound  the  "  t  "  in 
the  Admiral's  name,  but  Frenchified  the  word  by  pro- 
nouncing it  as  though  it  ended  with  the  syllable  "  gu." 
Farragut  took  delight  in  correcting  them  by  saying, 
"Gut,  Madame,  gut,  please."  He  died  at  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard,  New  Hampshire,  August  14th,  1870. 

Dr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  a  man  distinguished  by 
descent  as  well  as  by  literary  achievements,  lived  his 
Paris  life  and  died  within  the  shadow  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from 
Thomas  Stone,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. His  father  was  Walter  Peyton  Conway  of 
Virginia,  who  traced  his  descent  to  the  Washingtons. 
The  reason  why  Dr.  Conway  loved  to  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  was  because  he  found 
it  a  storehouse  of  information  when  writing  the  Life 
of  Tom  Paine.  To  be  precise,  he  made  his  head- 
quarters at  the  Hotel  de  Strasbourg,  Rue  de  Richelieu, 
so  called  after  the  famous  Red  Cardinal.  He  used  to 
say  that  when  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Gaul  he 
felt  the  three  heraldic  hearts  bound  in  him,  and  that 
his  ancestors  had  for  a  while  succeeded  in  cheating 
him  of  his  birthright  of  living  in  France.  Among  his 
associates  were  Ledru-Rollin,  George  Sand,  Thiers, 
Prince  Napoleon  or  Plon-Plon,  Ernest  Renan,  and 
Victor  Hugo. 
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Though  it  is  not  stated  in  biographies  that  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  ever  visited  Paris,  it  is  very  likely  that  he 
ran  over  frequently  when  staying  in  England.  In  his 
short  stories,  the  Murder  of  the  Rue  Morgue  and  Marie 
Roguet,  there  is  internal  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of 
Paris  and  Paris  life  at  first  hand.  The  Paris  setting 
peers  out  in  every  paragraph. 

While  Poe's  influence  upon  French  literature  has 
been  far-reaching,  that  of  other  American  writers  is 
hardly  perceptible.  The  fantastic  and  the  weird  caught 
the  French  fancy.  His  influence  has  been  twofold — 
direct  and  indirect — and  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  work  of  Baudelaire,  the  most  original  of  the  French 
poets.  For  a  long  time  the  literary  fashion  had  been 
running  entirely  in  favour  of  Victor  Hugo.  Thanks 
to  Poe,  Baudelaire  found  something  new  and  started 
a  fresh  current.  The  translation  of  Poe's  works  by 
Baudelaire  is  next  door  to  being  as  good  as  the  original. 
A  new  edition  of  Baudelaire's  works  is  published  every 
year,  and  quite  frequently  a  new  edition  of  his  trans- 
lations of  Poe.  Paul  Verlaine  and  Francois  Coppee 
are  the  products  of  Baudelaire.  And  here  we  have 
the  direct  influence  of  Poe. 

Coppee  said  that  Poe  was  "  a  genius  whose  name  is 
almost  as  universally  honoured  in  France  as  in  the 
United  States."  Poe  held  that  the  soul  of  poetry  is 
in  the  imagination.  Hence  authors  like  Jules  Verne 
took  kindly  to  him.  And  all  French  writers  who  have 
studied  him  have  admired  his  perfection  of  form. 

Judging  from  the  expressions  of  modern  academi- 
cians, the  influence  of  Poe  does  not  grow  less.    Jules 
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Claretie  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  seductive  Poe."  Jules 
.  Lemaitre,  while  admitting  his  ignorance  of  American 
literature,  says  he  knows  Poe.  Paul  Hervieu  writes  : 
*'  I  have  read  with  intense  feeling,  and  always  re-read 
with  the  same  admiration,  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe."  Finally  Ludovic  Halevy  says  :  "  Thanks  to 
Baudelaire's  translations,  I  have  read  with  the  keenest 
dehght  the  fantastic  reveries  of  Poe." 

The  first  American  to  go  to  Paris  as  an  art  student 
was  John  Vanderlyn  of  Kingston,  Ulster  County, 
New  York.  Having  studied  drawing  at  the  school  of 
Archibald  Robertson  in  New  York,  and  with  Gilbert 
Stewart  in  Philadelphia,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1796. 
He  pursued  his  studies  for  five  years  in  the  French 
capital,  went  back  to  America,  and  returned  to  Paris 
in  1803.  This  visit  lasted  twelve  years.  During  that 
period  he  painted  a  portrait  of  Joel  Barlow,  the 
Murder  of  Jane  McCrea  by  Indians  and  Ariadne.  In 
1805  he  went  to  Rome  and  painted  Cains  Marius 
Sitting  among  the  Ruins  of  Carthage.  This  was  the  first 
picture  ever  exhibited  in  the  French  Salon  by  an  Ameri- 
can. The  year  was  1808.  lena,  Auerstadt,  Eylau,  and 
Friedland  had  been  won.  Napoleon  was  at  the  height 
of  his  power.  The  Emperor  took  note  of  the  fallen 
greatness  in  the  picture  and  may  have  had  a  sad  fore- 
boding of  St.  Helena.  At  all  events,  he  suggested  that 
the  young  American  painter  be  awarded  the  Napo- 
leonic medal,  and  the  jury  translated  the  suggestion 
into  fact.  This  picture  was  purchased  by  Bishop  Kip 
of  California  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  family. 
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Vanderlyn's  Ariadne,  a  much  more  meritorious  pic- 
ture, painted  in  1812,  is  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  Another  work  done  during  his  second 
visit  to  Paris  was  the  Landing  of  Columbus,  It  was 
painted  for  one  of  the  panels  in  the  Capitol  of  Wash- 
ington and  was  engraved  for  five-dollar  bank-notes. 
Vanderlyn  went  back  to  America  in  1815,  painted  the 
portraits  of  many  eminent  men,  and  died  on  September 
24th,  1852,  in  the  village  where  he  had  been  born. 

G.  P.  A.  Healy  of  Boston  had  been  in  Paris  two 
years  when  he  exhibited  a  FuU-Length  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman  and  a  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman.  This  was  in 
1836.  He  was  long  the  dean  of  American  artists  in 
the  French  metropolis  and  exhibited  in  the  Salon  for 
a  period  covering  fifty  years.  During  five  successive 
Salons  he  was  the  only  American  exhibitor.  In  1841 
Vanderlyn  reappeared  with  his  picture  of  Niagara 
Falls. 

Healy  holds  the  record  for  the  number  of  portraits. 
In  twenty  years  he  painted  six  hundred.  Among  the 
first  portraits  was  one  of  General  Lewis  Cass,  then 
American  Minister  at  Paris.  The  Minister  presented 
the  painter  to  King  Louis-Philippe.  On  Washington's 
birthday,  February  22nd,  General  Cass  planned  to 
give  a  grand  ball  at  the  ministerial  residence.  Por- 
traits of  Louis-Philippe  and  of  the  historian  Guizot 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  salon.  Cass  wished  to  hang 
one  of  Washington  between  those  of  the  King  and  the 
historian.  He  commissioned  Healy  to  paint  it.  The 
latter  did  so  from  an  engraving  of  Washington's  por- 
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trait  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  Next  day  the  King  sent  for 
Healy  and  said  laughingly :  "  I  was  in  excellent  com- 
pany last  night."  His  Majesty  then  and  there  engaged 
him  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Washington  for  the  gallery 
at  Versailles.  Later  on  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
King  to  paint  portraits  of  distinguished  Americans. 
He  painted  Jackson,  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Jay,  and 
other  celebrated  Americans,  all  of  whose  portraits 
now  help  to  make  the  palace  at  Versailles  more  inter- 
esting to  their  compatriots.  The  King  himself  sat  for 
Healy.  This  indefatigable  artist  exhibited  a  series  of 
thirteen  portraits  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855. 
Among  them  was  a  picture  of  Franklin  urging  the 
claims  of  the  fighting  colonies  upon  the  amiable  atten- 
tion of  Louis  XVI.  Healy  was  among  the  foremost 
of  the  American  portrait-painters  of  the  French 
school.  After  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Chicago 
on  June  24th,  1894,  a  volume  of  his,  entitled  Re- 
miniscences of  a  Portrait  Painter,  was  published. 

Dr.  Stephen  Higginson  Tyng  of  New  York,  a  clergy- 
man and  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  left  a  large  impress 
upon  Paris  by  founding  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  there.  Though  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Tyng  was  invariably  described  as  from  New  York. 
This  was  because  a  great  part  of  his  life-work  was 
done  there,  for  he  assisted  his  father.  Dr.  Stephen 
H.  Tyng,  Rector  of  St.  George's  Church  ;  was  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Mediator ;  chaplain  of  the 
Twelfth  New  York  Volunteers  ;  organized  the  parish 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;   edited  the  Working  Church  and 
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the  Christian  Work ;  wrote  the  Square  of  Life,  and 
He  Will  Come  ;  and  published  many  volumes  of  ser- 
mons called  the  People's  Pulpit. 

Dr.  Tyng  resigned  his  pastorate  in  1881,  and  settled 
in  Paris  as  manager  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Company,  About  the  same  time  he  resigned  from  the 
trusteeship  of  Williams  College,  of  which  he  was  a 
graduate,  and  devoted  his  great  talents  almost  ex- 
clusively to  business.  Difference  of  opinion  with  Mr. 
Hyde,  the  founder  of  the  company,  led  to  a  severance 
of  his  connection  with  that  institution,  and  Dr.  Tyng 
founded  the  Mutual  Reserve.  His  wide  culture  and 
generous  sympathies  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
an  excellent  business  man. 

The  mustard  seed  that  he  sowed  by  founding  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  has  become 
a  mighty  forest  tree.  Its  objects  are  to  examine 
questions  concerning  the  commercial  and  industrial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  France ;  to 
protect  the  mercantile  interests  existing  between 
individuals  and  firms  in  these  two  countries,  and  to 
take  all  measures  which  may  facilitate  and  protect 
the  transaction  of  business  between  them.  "  Our 
vocation,"  said  President  Tyng,  at  the  first  annual 
dinner  on  July  4th,  1895,  "  is  to  be  the  unofficial  hy- 
phen between  the  public  authorities  and  the  private 
enterprises  of  the  two  nations." 

On  this  occasion  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  the  learned 
historian,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  presented 
the  Chamber  with  a  photograph  of  the  table  at  which 
Franklin  and  Count  de  Vergennes  had  often  transacted 
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business,  and  upon  which  was  signed  the  treaty  of 
friendship  between  France  and  the  United  States. 
This  famous  table  then  stood  amid  the  splendour  of 
Versailles  and  is  now  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
At  that  dinner  Hanotaux  told  a  hitherto  unpublished 
story  of  the  first  meeting  of  FrankUn  and  Vergennes  : 
The  introducer  of  ambassadors  having  withdrawn, 
the  two  statesmen  solemnly  saluted  each  other.  Ver- 
gennes made  a  graceful  gesture  to  Franklin  to  be 
seated.  Then  the  French  Minister  waited.  Mean- 
while Franklin  uttered  not  a  word ;  perhaps  he 
wished  to  test  the  gravity  of  Vergennes.  The  latter 
took  out  his  snuff-box  and  offered  a  pinch  to  Franklin. 
The  American  took  the  snuff,  saluted,  and  cleared  his 
throat.  The  Frenchman  followed  suit.  A  Httle  while 
and  Franklin  stood  up  ;  Vergennes  also.  Then  they 
made  parting  salutations.  Thus  ended  the  first  meet- 
ing of  those  two  ultra-reserved  diplomats,  an  inter- 
view in  which  not  a  word  was  uttered. 

During  his  life  in  Paris  Dr.  Tyng  infused  a  soul  into 
the  business  section  of  the  American  community,  and 
on  public  occasions  he  was  an  intellectual  adornment 
of  the  colony.  He  died  on  November  17th,  1898,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine,  and  his  remains  were  taken  home  to 
New  York  by  his  son,  Stephen  H.  Tyng  the  Third. 

Edwin  Lord  Weeks,  the  painter  of  oriental  scenes, 
lived  many  years  at  No.  12  Rue  Leonard-de-Vinci, 
so  called  after  the  illustrious  painter  of  the  world- 
renowned  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  now  dwindling 
into   decay   in  a  monastery   at   Milan,   and  of  the 
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Joconde  or  Mona  Lisa,  recently  stolen  from  the 
Louvre.  Born  at  Boston  in  1849,  he  entered  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He 
was  one  of  a  batch  of  Americans  that  included  the 
many  times  gold  medallist,  Julius  L.  Stewart ;  H. 
Humphrey  Moore,  the  deaf  and  dumb  artist ;  and 
Alexander  Harrison,  the  painter  of  the  sea.  Frederick 
Arthur  Bridgman,  like  Weeks  a  painter  of  oriental 
pictures,  preceded  them  by  a  few  years. 

Weeks  passed  the  whole  of  his  artistic  life  in  Paris. 
His  favourite  resort  was  the  Cercle  Artistique  et 
Litteraire  of  the  Rue  Volney.  He  exhibited  in  the 
Salon  from  1878  until  his  death  at  his  Paris  residence 
in  November,  1903.  His  more  important  works  are  : 
A  Hindoo  Temple  ;  The  Hour  of  Prayer  in  the  Pearl 
Mosque ;  Pilgrims  Crossing  the  Jordan ;  Jerusalem 
from  the  Bethany  Road  ;  Windows  of  the  Alhambra  ; 
The  Arabian  Story  ;  The  Princess  of  Bengal  receiving 
the  Prince  of  Persia. 

Had  Major  Henry  Alonzo  Huntington  done  nothing 
during  his  life  in  Paris  except  to  collaborate  in  pub- 
lishing a  work  giving  the  names  of  the  French  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  fought  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
he  would  nevertheless  have  deserved  well  of  France 
and  America.  This  important  document  of  history 
is  published  under  the  title  of  Les  Comhattants  Fran- 
gais  de  la  Guerre  Americaine,  1778-1783.  The  long 
lists  of  those  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  are  compiled 
from  authentic  documents  in  the  National  Archives 
and  in  the  Archives  of  the  Ministry  of  War.   Associated 
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with  Major  Huntington  in  this  patriotic  work  were 
H.  Meron,  Consul  of  France,  Colonel  Chaille-Long, 
Assistant  Special  Commissioner  to  the  World's  Exhi- 
bition of  1900,  and  Edward  P.  MacLean,  American 
Vice-Consul  at  Paris.  French  participation  in  the 
War  of  Independence  is  bounded  by  two  treaties  : 
the  first,  the  treaty  of  friendship  made  on  February 
6th,  1778,  between  France  and  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  former  recognized  American  inde- 
pendence ;  the  second,  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  signed 
towards  the  end  of  1782  and  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Versailles,  September  3rd,  1783. 

Major  Huntington  was  born  at  Chicago  on  March 
3rd,  1840,  belonged  to  a  family  which  gave  three 
generals  to  the  American  Army,  and  was  descended 
from  Samuel  Huntington,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  President  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. His  record  as  an  artillery  officer  during  the 
Civil  War  was  singularly  brilliant.  For  his  essay  on 
Modern  Greek  Literature  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Saviour,  and  for  his  co-operation  in  the  work  con- 
cerning the  French  combatants  in  the  American  War 
he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  and  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Major  Huntington  served  one  term  as  President  of 
the  American  Club  of  Paris.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Versailles  on  July  30th,  1907. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Theodore  Tilton  should  be  known 
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chiefly  as  the  plaintiff  in  the  most  celebrated  divorce 
case  ever  known  in  America — the  Beecher-Tilton 
suit.  He  was  a  poet,  and  his  complete  poetical  works 
published  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  in  1897, 
are  a  monument  of  gifted  industry.  Most  of  those 
poems  were  written  in  Paris,  where  Tilton  lived  from 
1883  until  his  death  in  1908.  He  was  the  most  pic- 
turesque man  in  Paris ;  and  used  to  get  up  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  write  or  walk  in  the  Avenue 
du  Bois-de-Boulogne.  One  day  when  visiting  Barbizon, 
a  pretty  village  to  the  north-west  of  the  famous  forest 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  celebrated  in  artistic  history  for 
the  school  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  Theodore 
Tilton  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  there.  The 
numerous  souvenirs  of  Millet,  Daubigny,  Rousseau, 
Jacques  Barye,  Corot,  Diaz,  and  the  other  great  men 
who  made  up  the  Barbizon  school  touched  a  chord  in 
his  sensitive  soul.  His  wish  was  religiously  observed, 
and  now  all  that  is  mortal  of  this  accomplished  writer 
lies  buried  in  the  restful  village  graveyard  of  Barbizon. 

The  learned  Colonel  Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge  of 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  who  won  his  spurs  on  the 
field  of  Gettysburg,  lived  many  years  in  Paris.  His 
name  goes  down  to  history  as  a  most  painstaking 
military  historian.  The  battlefields  described  in  his 
books  were  visited  by  him.  The  great  library  of  Paris 
attracted  him.  He  has  left  behind  him  :  A  History 
of  the  Art  of  War,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Ccesar,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Napoleon,  Frederick,  The  Campaign  of 
Chancellor sville,  A  Bird's-eye  View  of  Our  Civil  War, 
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Pairoclus  and  Penelope,  Great  Captains,  and  Riders 
of  Many  Lands.  Having  finished  a  noble  life's  work 
he  laid  aside  his  pen  for  ever  and  died  at  Paris  in  1909. 

The  American  Club  of  Paris,  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Paris,  the  Cercle  Artistique  et  Litte- 
raire,  were  all  adorned  by  Edmond  Kelly,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  Counsel  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  Paris.  He  was  the  founder  and  first 
President  of  the  American  Club  of  Paris,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  celebrate  the  great  national  holidays  and 
to  entertain  distinguished  compatriots  who  may  be 
passing  through  Paris.  To  Theodore  Stanton,  man 
of  letters,  and  son  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  ;  Dr. 
Stephen  R.  Tyng  ;  and  the  writer  belongs  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  founded  the  American  University 
Club,  which  was  the  precursor  of  that  organized  by 
Edmond  Kelly.  This  accomplished  lawyer,  who  died 
in  October,  1908,  wielded  a  facile  pen  ;  and  has  left 
several  works,  among  others  a  useful  one  on  the  French 
Law  of  Marriage. 

Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk,  the  most  celebrated  of 
American  pianists,  was  born  in  New  Orleans  on  May 
8th,  1829,  and  studied  music  in  Paris  under  Charles 
Halle.  He  made  his  first  tour  of  Europe  in  1852,  and 
his  reception  in  Paris  was  not  only  flattering,  but 
enthusiastic.  Loss  of  family  fortune  induced  him  to 
take  up  music  as  a  profession.  His  compositions 
include  the  symphonies  of  La  Nuit  des  Tropiques  and 
Montevideo  ;  the  opera  Charles  IX  ;  Isaura  de  Salerno  ; 
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and  a  triumphal  cantata  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil.  Gottschalk  died  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  December 
i8th,  1869. 

A  visit  to  a  Paganini  concert  in  Paris  in  1831  deter- 
mined the  calling  of  Ole  Borneman  Bull.  Like  Tom 
Paine,  Paul  Jones,  and  other  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, he  was  of  foreign  birth,  having  been  born  at 
Bergen,  in  Norway,  on  February  8th,  1810.  He  made 
his  debut  in  Paris  on  April  i8th,  1832.  His  admirers 
say  that  he  rivalled  Paganini  as  a  violinist.  His  com- 
positions include  Variations  di  Bravura,  La  Preghiera 
d'une  Madre,  and  NoUurno.  He  died  in  Norway  on 
August  17th,  1880. 

John  Trumbull,  born  in  Lebanon  on  June  6th, 
1756,  was  the  son  of  the  first  Governor  of  Connecticut 
after  it  became  an  independent  state.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  1787  and  stayed  in  the  house  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Here  he  painted  the  portraits  of  the  French 
officers  who  assisted  Washington  in  the  capture  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  He  also  painted  a  portrait 
of  his  illustrious  host. 

Trumbull,  having  been  appointed  member  of  a 
commission  to  adjust  certain  difficulties  between 
England  and  America,  visited  the  Continent  during 
a  lull  in  the  negotiations.  Having  arrived  at  a  village 
on  the  Rhine  that  was  occupied  by  French  soldiers, 
he  found  there  was  no  spare  bed  except  one  that  be- 
longed to  the  commanding  officer's  A.D.C.  The  hotel- 
keeper  felt  bound  to  ask  the  General's  permission 
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before  letting  his  lieutenant's  bed  to  a  stranger. 
"  Send  the  applicant  for  the  bed  to  me,"  said  the 
General.  To  his  query  Trumbull  replied  :  "I  am 
from  America."  "  From  what  part  ?  "  "  Connec- 
ticut." "  And  the  town  ?  "  "  Lebanon."  "  Ha  ! 
then  you  must  know  my  old  friend  Governor  Trum- 
bull." "  I  am  his  son."  That  solved  the  problem  of 
the  bed. 

On  his  way  back  to  England,  Trumbull  passed 
through  Paris.  He  called  upon  Talleyrand,  and  dined 
with  this  powerful  but  intriguing  Minister.  At  the 
dinner  he  sat  next  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  a  man  of  great 
personal  charm,  who  preferred  a  life  of  literary  ease 
in  Italy  to  that  of  a  king.  Only  once  did  this  brother 
of  the  Emperor  emerge  from  obscurity.  That  was  to 
help  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  on  arriving  in  Paris  Lucien 
Bonaparte  lived  at  26  Rue  de  Penthievre,  then  the 
Rue  Verte,  where  Franklin  was  said  to  have  had  his 
city  office.  At  this  dinner  Trumbull  also  met  Madame 
de  Stael.  She  plunged  into  the  subject  of  politics  at 
once ;  and  Talleyrand,  who  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
rebuked  her  for  talking  so  openly  with  a  stranger. 

Not  succeeding  in  getting  a  passport  through  the 
ordinary  channels,  Trumbull  called  again  upon  Talley- 
rand. The  statesman  took  him  into  his  private  office, 
and  talked  about  the  money  that  Talleyrand  had 
demanded  of  the  American  deputies,  John  Marshall, 
Charles  Pinckney,  and  Elbridge  Gerry.  Trumbull  said  : 
"  Monsieur  Talleyrand,  you  have  been  in  America  and 
know  our  Constitution  as  well  as  I  do.     You  must 
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know  that  these  gentlemen  can  do  no  less  than  they 
have  been  instructed  to  do  by  their  government." 
Talleyrand  thumped  the  table,  exclaiming  fiercely, 
"  But  they  must." 

Rembrandt  Peale's  first  visit  to  Europe  was  in  1802, 
when  he  took  with  him  the  skeleton  of  a  mammoth, 
which  his  father  had  completed.  He  was  born  on 
February  22nd,  1778,  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  the  son  of  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  who  called 
all  his  children  but  two  after  painters,  giving  them 
such  names  as  Raphael,  Kaufmann,  Rembrandt,  Van 
Dyck,  Titian,  Rubens,  etc.  Shortly  before  Rem- 
brandt Peale  set  out  for  Europe  the  following  curious 
notice  appeared  in  the  Press  : 

"  American  Miracle.  The  skeleton  with  which  it  is 
Rembrandt  Peale's  intention  shortly  to  visit  Europe  was 
yesterday  so  far  put  together,  that  previous  to  taking  it  to 
pieces  for  the  purpose  of  packing  it  up  he  and  twelve  other 
gentlemen  partook  of  a  collation  within  the  breast  of  the 
animal,  all  comfortably  seated  round  a  small  table,  and 
one  of  Mr.  Hawkins's  patent  portable  pianos,  after  which 
the  following  toasts  were  drunk  accompanied  by  music." 

Rembrandt  Peale  visited  Paris  in  1807  for  the  pur- 
pose of  painting  portraits  of  distinguished  Frenchmen 
and  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  treasures  Napoleon  had 
gathered  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  He  painted 
many  savants  and  soldiers.  Then  he  went  back  to 
the  land  of  his  birth,  and  after  two  years  of  bucolic 
life  returned  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  his  wife  and  five 
children.  He  took  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Louvre,   where   he  studied   the  masterpieces   of 
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art  and  completed  his  collection  of  portraits  of  emi- 
nent men.  His  picture  called  the  Roman  Daughter 
possesses  such  merit  that  the  painter  was  accused 
of  having  copied  it  from  a  work  in  Paris. 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  who  was  at  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries  a  great  deal  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  Empire,  refers  in  her  Memoirs  to  Dr.  Simms 
as  the  "  famous  American  physician."  This  was 
James  Marion  Simms,  the  distinguished  surgeon,  who 
organized  and  headed  an  ambulance,  which  was  the 
first  to  reach  Sedan,  just  before  the  battle.  He  had 
been  in  Europe  many  years  previously,  studying  hos- 
pital architecture.  During  this  visit  he  operated,  by 
request,  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  before  large  classes 
of  medical  students  and  surgeons.  His  fame  had  so 
spread  abroad  that  the  most  eminent  physiciajis  used 
to  call  him  in  for  consultation  in  private  practice. 

Dr.  Simms  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour 
for  distinguished  service.  He  was  an  inventor  of 
medical  instruments  and  has  written  several  learned 
works  on  several  branches  of  the  profession.  One  of 
them,  entitled  Clinical  Notes  on  Uterine  Surgery,  was 
published  in  Paris.  He  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
having  been  born  in  Lancaster  County  of  that  state 
on  January  25th,  1813.  He  died  in  New  York  on 
November  13th,  1883,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  heroic 
size  is  erected  to  him  in  Bryant  Park. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Charles  A.  Dana,  the 
most  finished  of  American. journalists,  laid  in  Paris 
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the  found?  cions  of  his  famous  career.  This  was  in  1848, 
when  the  Second  Repubhc  was  estabhshed.  Young 
Dana  was  fresh  from  the  experiment  of  Brook  Farm 
and  was  looking  for  a  career.  He  could  not  have  found 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  his  enthusiastic 
pen  than  in  Paris,  where  sixty  thousand  workmen  out 
of  work  spent  their  days  careering  through  the  city 
roaring  revolutionary  songs  and  proclaiming  in  capital 
letters,  "  Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality."  Charles 
A.  Dana  reported  the  events  of  that  Revolution  for 
the  New  York  Tribune  by  order  of  Horace  Greeley. 

George  A.  Lucas  of  Baltimore  lived  in  Paris  for 
fifty  years,  and  made  for  himself  the  reputation  of 
having  been  one  of  the  best  connoisseurs  and  art 
collectors  of  his  day.  After  the  death  of  Millet,  the 
Louvre  bought  one  of  his  pictures.  Its  authenticity 
was  vouched  for  by  Madame  Millet  and  other  members 
of  the  family,  who  believed  they  had  seen  the  Master 
paint  it.  Lucas  saw  it  and  said,  "  Millet  never  painted 
that  picture.  It  is  from  the  brush  of  Chatlin."  "  Im- 
possible," replied  the  curator  of  the  Louvre,  "  Chatlin 
never  painted  pigs  and  landscapes  in  his  life.  He  is  a 
painter  of  fashion."  Chatlin  was  appealed  to,  and  he 
said  :  "  Yes,  I  needed  a  little  money.  I  did  paint 
that  landscape  in  my  youth  ;  but  I  did  not  sign  it 
Millet" 

Lucas  was  a  student  of  West  Point,  but  gave  up 
military  studies  to  take  a  position  on  the  Croton  Water 
Board  of  New  York.  Going  to  Europe  for  a  holiday, 
he  met  in  Paris  Mr.  Henry  Waters,  a  wealthy  Balti- 
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morean,  who  proposed  that  they  should  kill  time  by 
purchasing  pictures.  Lucas,  thus  launched,  went  on 
buying  pictures  for  fully  half  a  century.  He  bought 
some  of  Millet's  for  ten  and  fifteen  pounds,  which  are 
to-day  worth  from  three  to  four  thousand.  His  plan 
was  to  seek  out  unknown  painters  and  purchase  their 
pictures,  in  case  they  had  merit.  He  brought  Emile 
van  Marche,  the  great  cattle  painter,  to  the  notice  of 
the  American  people  by  buying  his  large  Salon  picture 
called  Landes  du  Bassin  d' Arcachon.  He  made  the 
Barrias  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  Waters  of  Baltimore, 
and  also  that  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington. 
His  private  collection  was  one  of  the  best,  and  at  his 
death  he  left  it  to  a  local  college  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, 

Lucas  had  a  country  house  on  the  Seine,  near 
Fontainebleau,  and  a  town  residence  at  No.  21  Rue 
de  I'Arc  de  Triomphe.  Here  he  gave  noted  Saturday 
evening  dinners  to  artistic  and  literary  friends,  but 
mere  society  people  were  excluded  rigidly.  To  his 
friend  Theodore  Childs,  author  of  the  Desire  of  Beauty, 
he  erected  a  monument  in  Persia,  where  the  former 
died  of  cholera. 

"  The  little  American,"  as  Corot  used  to  call  him 
because  he  was  six  feet  high,  died  in  Paris  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five.  His  death  took  place  in  March,  1908, 
and  his  remains  were  taken  to  his  native  town  of 
Baltimore  for  burial. 

For  the  American  who  knows,  a  hallowed  memory 
clings  like  the  tendrils  of  ivy  to  the  prison  of  Sainte- 
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P^lagie,  so  called  after  the  fifth-century  actress  of 
Antioch,  who  subsequently  became  a  saint.  This 
prison,  now  a  penitentiary  or  home  of  correction,  was 
built  originally  to  shelter  the  votaries  of  Venus  who 
had  become  Magdalens.  It  is  interesting  because  it 
was  the  dungeon  of  Madame  Roland,  who,  when  on 
her  way  to  the  guillotine,  murmured :  "  Oh,  Liberty  ! 
what  crimes  have  been  done  in  this  name  !  "  It  re- 
minds us  of  the  chicken-hearted  Countess  du  Barry 
who  swooned  when  summoned  to  the  guillotine.  It 
recalls  the  tradition  that  Josephine  de  Beauharnais 
— later  the  first  wife  of  Napoleon  the  Great — cut  her 
initials  on  the  wall  of  her  cell. 

To  the  American,  interest  in  the  prison  of  Sainte- 
Pelagie  is  magnified  because  within  its  grim  walls  was 
shut  up  for  many  a  weary  year  the  man  who  had  been 
the  companion-in-arms  of  Washington  and  La  Fay- 
ette during  the  War  of  Independence.  Sainte-Pelagie 
was  a  debtors'  prison  and  Colonel  Swan,  while  willing 
to  pay  what  he  owed,  refused  on  principle  to  pay 
interest  on  it.  The  law  of  France  condemned  him  to 
prison  for  the  time  being  and  twenty  years  later  still 
found  him  a  prisoner.  La  Fayette,  whose  hair  had  grown 
white  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  was  Colonel  Swan's  life- 
long friend  and  his  most  frequent  visitor.  No  thought 
of  liberty  seems  to  have  crossed  the  kindly  Colonel's 
mind.  His  altruism  won  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  whole  prison.  A  man  of  means,  he  declined  to 
spend  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  liberty  for  him- 
self, but  he  spent  it  freely  in  doing  acts  of  kindness  to 
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the  imprisoned  debtors.  He  fed  every  hungry  prisoner 
who  came  to  his  cell ;  often  he  furnished  money  to 
purchase  a  poor  fellow's  liberty. 

Debtors  who  had  no  money  used  to  hire  themselves 
to  those  who  had.  One  of  these,  burdened  with  a  large 
family  and  a  few  hundred  francs  of  debt,  offered  his 
services  to  the  American  for  six  francs  a  month. 
"  That  will  suit  me  very  well,"  said  Colonel  Swan ; 
"  here  is  five  years'  pay  in  advance."  This  was  the 
amount  the  prisoner  owed  and  is  a  typical  example  of 
the  Colonel's  generosity.  He  slept  on  a  bed  of  twenty- 
franc  gold  pieces,  and  used  the  money  to  purchase  food 
and  clothing  and  liberty  for  people  imprisoned  for 
debt.  The  revolutionary  year  of  1829  saw  the  Colonel 
strolling  about  the  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  prison. 
The  doctor  had  ordered  this  privilege  because  of  the 
old  man's  failing  health.  Colonel  Swan,  while  accept- 
ing gratefully,  said  to  the  physician :  "  My  proper  air 
is  the  air  of  the  prison  ;  this  breath  of  liberty  will  kill 
me."  During  the  Revolution  of  July  the  prisoners 
got  their  freedom.  This  was  on  the  28th.  Colonel 
Swan  went  out  in  the  world  with  the  rest,  but  his 
liberty  killed  him,  and  he  died  on  the  29th.  The  cause 
of  his  death  was  nostalgia,  or  longing  for  the  prison 
in  which  he  had  lived  so  long  and  relieved  so  much 
human  suffering. 

Mrs.  Dickinson,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Colonel 
Swan,  has  kindly  given  me  the  following  interesting 
account  of  incidents  in  his  life : 

"  James  Swan  was  born  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in  the 
year    1754.      He    went    to    America    in    1765.      When 
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eighteen  years  old  he  wrote  and  pubUshed  a  book 
on  the  African  slave  trade.  It  was  full  of  flavour 
and  wit,  and  a  copy  is  now  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  He  became  an  apprentice  to  Thaxter  &  Sons 
in  Boston,  where  he  met  Benjamin  Thompson,  after- 
wards Count  Rumford,  and  Henry  Knox,  afterwards 
General  Knox.  He  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  White 
Plains,  and  was  twice  wounded.  He  also  saw  the  evacua- 
tion of  Boston  by  the  British.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Washington's  and  La  Fayette's.  Throughout  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  he  held  many  positions  of  trust,  which  re- 
quired great  courage  and  rare  judgment ;  and  the  fidelity 
with  wliich  he  performed  every  duty  entrusted  to  him  was 
recognized  by  the  honours  conferred  on  him  when  he 
retired  into  private  life.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  Colonel  Swan  was  said  to  have  owned  two 
miUions  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  Virginia.  He  sold  much 
of  this  land  and  gave  the  proceeds  to  the  revolutionary 
cause.  The  State  of  Virginia  afterwards  restored  it  to  him, 
together  with  much  other  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Alleghanies,  In  1786  he  purchased  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  and  tried  to  colonize  them  ;  the  largest  of  these  is 
still  called  Swan  Island.  He  owned  property  in  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  and  this  was  called  Washington  Gardens. 
He  also  had  land  in  Dorchester,  where  he  built  a  mansion, 
which  was  his  widow's  residence  for  long  after  his  death. 
Here  he  entertained  La  Fayette,  the  Marquis  de  Viomenil, 
Admiral  d'Estaing,  General  Knox,  and  General  Henry 
Jackson.  He  lost  heavily  in  speculations.  In  1787  he 
started  again  to  gain  a  new  fortune.  Through  the  influence 
of  La  Fayette  and  other  men  of  weight  in  France,  he  was 
given  large  government  contracts,  by  which  he  acquired  an 
immense  fortune.  A  vast  quantity  of  the  furniture  and  other 
belongings  of  the  proscribed  nobility  was  shipped  on  his 
vessels  to  America  ;  but  the  owners  fell  victims  to  the  guillo- 
tine before  they  could  themselves  follow.  At  the  height  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  the  sloop  Sally,  owned  by  Swan  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Stephen  Clough   of   Wiscassett, 
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Maine,  arrived  in  America  with  a  cargo  of  French  tapestries, 
rare  marquetry,  vases,  clocks,  silver  with  foreign  crests, 
furniture,  and  apparel.  It  is  said  that  Marie-Antoinette 
was  to  have  sailed  on  the  sloop  as  the  guest  of  Captain 
Clough's  wife,  whom  she  was  to  visit  in  Wiscassett,  Maine, 
until  some  safer  retreat  could  be  found  to  which  she  could 
be  transferred,  but  the  plot  miscarried.  Much  of  the 
furniture  became  the  property  of  General  Knox,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Colonel  Swan,  and  was  placed  in  his  residence 
at  Thomaston,  Maine.  Some  was  taken  by  Jas.  K.  Swan, 
son  of  James  Swan,  who  married  the  daughter  of  General 
Knox,  and  took  his  portion  of  the  articles  to  the  home  of 
his  wife  at  Thomaston,  Maine.  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Sargent 
of  New  York,  the  great-grandson  of  Colonel  Swan,  has 
some  very  beautiful  Gobehn  tapestry,  furniture,  draperies 
curtains,  gilt  andirons,  etc." 

In  the  Paris  of  to-day  there  are  many  Americans 
making  footprints  that  are  sure  to  give  heart  to  men 
of  future  generations.  Such  are  Viel^-Griffin,  and 
Stewart  Merril  in  the  world  of  letters  ;  Paul  Wayland 
Bartlett,  George  Gray  Barnard,  and  David  Edstrom 
in  sculpture  ;  Alexander  Harrison,  William  T.  Dannet, 
Walter  MacEwen,  Julius  Stewart,  Ridgway  Knight, 
Humphreys  Johnson,  Walter  Gay,  Humphrey  Moore, 
Frederick  A.  Bridgman,  Seymour  S.  Thomas,  Robert 
MacCameron,  and  H.  O.  Tanner  in  painting. 
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